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Again  this  August  a  spectacular  highlight 
of  Chicago's  summer  resort  season  was  the 
annual  Chicago  Daily  News  Regatta. 

The  huge  water  show  was  held  on  Lake 
Michigan  for  more  than  100,000  shoreline 
spectators. 

The  event  has  grown  since  the  I920's  to 
become  the  world's  largest  inland  regatta  in 
participants  and  attendance. 

It  was  a  day  of  excitement  with  nr.ore  than 
300  sailing  yachts  competing  in  32  different 
races,  champion  water  skiers  and  jumping 
boats,  thrilling  air-sea  rescue  demonstration, 
power  boat  parade,  and  thundering  fireworks. 


The  Dally  News  staged  the  show  as  a  public 
service  to  provide  a  day  of  free  entertainment 
and  to  focus  attention  on  the  incomparable 
recreation  facilities  Chicago  enjoys  with  its 
miles  of  magnificent  shoreline. 

This  is  one  feature  of  the  continuing  Daily 
News  program  of  public  service  promotions. 
Other  annual  presentations  are  the  Chicago 
Youth  Rally  for  35,000  teen-agers,  the  Daily 
News  Relays,  world's  largest  indoor  track 
meet,  spelling  bees  among  850,000  grade 
school  pupils,  home  buying  forums  throughout 
Chicago,  and  the  Chicago  Dairy  Parade  down 
State  Street. 
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YEARS  AHEAD  TODAY... AND  TOMORROW  TOO! 


Modern  I’ressroom  and  Reclrooin  Eqnipinont  l)y 


Scott  Reels,  Tensions  and 
Pasters  are  simple  in  de¬ 
sign,  dependable  and  easy 
to  operate  and  adjust. 


Typical  SCOTT  5-unit 
Blackand  White  press 
showing  3  color  cyl¬ 
inders  for  ROP  Color 
and  3-2  folder.  Built 
in  any  number  or 
combination  of  units. 


The  famous  3-2  ratio  SCOTT  folder 
featuring  capacities  up  to  128  pages 
with  either  folded  or  cut  edge  for¬ 
ward.  Acclaimed  by  users  as  TOPS. 


■i 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 


It’s  one  thing  to  have  your  picture  taken.  It’s 
quite  another  to  take  pictures  yourself — 
especially  when  they  have  won  more  than  a 
thousand  awards  in  eighteen  nations.  One  of 
the  three  men  above  can  claim  this  distinc¬ 
tion.  Try  tracking  him  down  with  these  clues. 

1.  He  has  been  a  member  of  The  Sunpapers 
for  32  years,  and  is  today  photographic 
director  of  The  Sunday  Sun  Magazine.  Over 
this  span  he  has  taken  some  25,000  pictures 
professionally.  They  have  run  the  gamut  of 
subjects,  but  all  carry  his  twin  trademarks — 
total  integrity  and  rare  creativity.  We  would 
hate  to  pay  a  penny  a  pound,  should  Balti¬ 
moreans  decide  to  redeem  the  newsprint  of 
his  work  that  they  have  collected  through 
the  years.  Local  picture  framers  can  thank 
him  for  a  thriving  business,  too. 

2.  Two  of  his  awards  merit  special  mention. 
He  won  first  prize  of  $5,000  for  his  photo¬ 
graph  "Oyster  Dredgers’’  in  a  competition 
that  attracted  52,018  entries.  And  he  was 
recently  named  "Newspaper  Magazine  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  1957”  by  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  and  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica.  We  used  only  head  shots 
above,  to  hide  both  money  and  medals. 


3.  He  is  Baltimore  bom  and  bred.  Perhaps 
this  explains  why  his  picture- history  books, 
"My  Maryland”  and  "Chesapeake  Bay  and 
Tidewater,”  were  best  sellers  and  earned  for 
him  the  title  he  likes  best — pictorial  historian. 
He  brought  to  others  what  he  has  so  long 
conveyed  to  readers  of  The  Sunpapers — a 
living,  loving,  enlightening  look  at  his  native 
state. 


4.  He  is  red-headed  and  rawboned  (now 
there’s  a  real  clue).  Nothing  "studio-ish” 
about  him,  even  though  his  work  is  on  per¬ 
manent  exhibition  in  leading  museums  and 
galleries  the  world  over.  He  and  his  camera 
are  right  at  home  with  watermen,  county 
agents,  everyday  folks.  And  every  Sunday 
over  326,000  homes  see  the  rewarding  results 
in  The  Sunpapers. 


Got  him  spotted?  He’s  on  the  extreme  left — 
and  his  name  is  A.  Aubrey  Bodine.  He  has 
some  illustrious  company,  too,  in  William 
Boniface,  Racing  Editor  of  The  Sunpapers 
(right);  and  Carl  W.  H.  Ganz,  national 
advertising  manager  (center).  That  Ganz 
can  tell  you  a  lot  more  about  The  Sunpapers 
—all  of  it  good. 


Combined  Morning  and  Evening  circulation  410,013 — Sunday  326,550 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. — New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — Chicago.  Detroit 
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S«pt.  8-11 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  anc 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Regional,  combinte 
Summer  convention,  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Mo. 

Sept.  8-12— Rochester  Photo  Conference,  second  annual,  sponsored  by 
National  Press  Photographers  Association  and  Eastman  House,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Sept.  9-13— International  Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union,  annuil 
convention,  Toronto. 

Sept.  11-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  (Eastarr 
Canada),  annual  convention.  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

Sept.  12-15 — New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Montaul 
Manor,  Montauk,  Long  Island.  | 

Sept.  13-14— Wisconsin  Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Dailyl 
newspapers,  annual  Fall  Conference,  Hotel  Mead,  Wisconsin  Rapidi 
Wis. 

Sept.  14 — United  Press  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  working  session,  Hok 
day  Motor  Hotel,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Sept.  14-IS— Minnesota  Associated  Press,  Fall  meeting,  Crookston,  Mins 

Sept.  15-17— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Inc.,  convention 
Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  Whiteface,  New  York.  i 

Sept.  15-18— Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  28th  annual 
convention.  Bon  Air  Hotel,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Sept.  17— Texas  Associated  Press  Radio-Television  Association,  anniMi 
meeting,  Gunter  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 


NEW  POLITZ  STUDY  REVEALS 
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Grand  Rapids 


NEWSPAPER  DISTRIBUTION 

TOTAL  HOUSTON  CITY  ZONE 


CHXONICLE 
ANO  MESS 

3.4% 


CHRONiClF 

ANO  POST  ] 

05.0% 


Sept.  29-Oct.  4— Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference, 
meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  1-8— National  Newspaper  Week, 

Oct.  2 — Canadian  Press,  Fall  mee 
Montreal. 

Oct.  4-5— University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  40th  annual  meatint 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Oct.  4-5— United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association  meetin; 
Pare  Marquette  State  Park 


vAE»>C«t 


Windsor  Hot* 


POST  ONLY 

37.8% 


-  ‘POST 
,  ONLY 

’23.7% 


k  near  Alton. 

Oct.  4-5— University  of  Colorado,  26th  Newspaper  Week,  Boulder,  Co 

Oct.  5-6— South  Dakota  Associated  Press,  Fall  meeting,  Sioux  Falls. 

Oct.  6-8 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting,  Li* 
coin  Lodge,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oct.  6-8— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies, 
nual  meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  9-12— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Oklahoma  City 

Oct.  10-12 — ^West  Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  Fall  business  m*** 
Ing  and  convention.  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  ' 

Oct.  II — United  Press  Editors  of  West  Virginia,  Fall  meeting,  Clark 
burg,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  1 1 — The  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Fall  meeting.  Hotel  Pa* 
Lane,  New  York  City. 

Oct.  11-12 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  meeti*5 
Bethlehem  Hotel,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Oct.  12-13 — Illinois  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association,  annual  meetirc 
Palmer  House,  Chicago. 


DAILY 


SUNDAY 


THE  NEW  COMPLETE  POLITZ 
STUDY  OF  CHAMACTERISTICS 
OP  THE  HOUSTON  MARKET 
IS  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  THE 
CHRONICLE  GENERAL 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 
OR  YOUR  BRANHAM 
REPRESENTATIVE 


JOHN  T  JONES.  JX  .  PrrudYal 
R  W.  McCarthy,  Advcftatinf  Oirectof 
M  J.  GIBBONS,  Cencrjl  AdvertiMM^  Mgr. 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY  ~  \«//orr«/  Rtprnemfsttt. 


LAST  CALL 

/ 

ROP  COLOR  CONFERENCE  ★  SEPTEMBER  23-24-25 

ACT  NOW/:// 

What  have  you  done  about  attending 
the  2nd  Annual  ROP  Color  Conference? 
SHERATON  HOTEL- SEPTEMBER  23-24-25 

- CHICAGO - 


COME  AND  HEAR  26  DYNAMIC  TALKS  ON  ROP  COLOR 
—MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY  —  PLUS  TWO  SHIRTSLEEVE 
SEMINAR  SESSIONS  ON  WEDNESDAY  A.M.  AND  MANY 
OTHER  INTERESTING  MEETINGS. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 


Wire  or  phone  reservations  to  Helen  Prag,  Conference  Sec. 

333  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 
PHONE  RANDOLPH  6-9149 

Sponsored  by 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


★  -  - : -  ★ 
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to  tighten  your  hold  on  this  rich 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  MARKET 

your  best  selling-tool  is 

THE  COPLEY  BIG  3 


AURORA  BEACON-NEWS 
ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS 
JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 


The  COPLEY  Big  3  Newspapers 
in  Northern  Illinois  cover  and 
sell  Illinois’  number  one  market, 
outside  (3iicago.  And  a  lien 
you  buy  all  3  nciespapers,  you 
save  fific  a  line  —  or  1 7%. 

Saporat*  lin*  Rales: 

Aurora  Beacon-News  19< 

Elgin  Courier-News  17< 

Joliet  Herold-News  20c 

Total  M< 

Thrifty  All-3  Role  4A'/i< 


Buy  All  3  and  Sava  o  Linal 


mmoBmmasammmi 


"The  of  Truth" 

COPLEY  NIWSPAPBRS 


15  "Hometown"  Newspopers  Covering 
Northern  IHinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  — 

Greater  Los  Angeles  ^  ond.Son  Diego,  Californio 
.  .  .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau 
ond  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOILIDAY  CO.e  INC. 


last  year's  retail 
sales  figures  are 


Only  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  con 
you  get  current,  accurate 
estimates  on  retail  sales, 
population  and  individual 
incomes  for  1957  .  .  . 


ACCURATE?  1956  estimates  as  published  in  the 
1967  Market  Guide  were  within  .0012%  of  the 
Commerce  Department’s  figures,  as  released 
in  the  “Survey  of  Current  Business.”  Retail 
sales  estimates  missed  by  only  .0042%. 

CURRENT?  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  data  is 
available  from  12  to  13  months  ahead  of  any 
other  publication.  No  other  service  gives  you 
figures  for  the  current  year. 

If  you  use  reliable,  current  data  on  population, 

retail  sales  and  individual  incomes  to  plan  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales — you  should  be  using  the 

E&P  Market  Guide 

1475  Broadway  *  Now  York  36,  N.  Y. 

1957  Morkof  Gufdo  now  ovoifobfo— $6  por  copy, 

1958  Morkof  Guido  fo  bo  publishod  Novombor,  1957. 

ffooorvo  your  copy  now. 
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Exchange  examination,  often  regarded  as  a  thankless 

chore  for  semi-retired  staff  seniles,  can  be  vitally  rewarding]! 
for  an  alert,  idea-seeking  newspaper.  Even  obscure  or  special¬ 
ized  publications  supply  news  tips  or  suggest  avenues  for  edi¬ 
torial  exploration.  Two  examples:  The  Lord  Altrincham- 
attacks-Queen  Elizabeth  story  was  in  the  baron’s  National  and 
English  Review  for  anyone  to  pick  up.  but  only  two  London 
newspapers  did  so  immediately — the  Daily  Express  and  Dailj 
Mirror.  Tlie  so-called  “Nature  Girl’  story  about  the  “discovery” 
of  Dorothy  Brown,  a  backwoods  beauty  (sbe  and  I  are  natives 
of  Wilkes  County,  North  Carolina)  was  plucked  out  of  the  blue 
in  the  same  manner.  Kays  Gary,  scanning  weeklies  for  material 
for  his  Charlotte  Observer  column,  spotted  in  Editor  Tomf 
Mcknight’s  Mooresville  (N,  C.)  Tribune  first  news  of  the  Caro-^ 
lina  “Long  Sam,”  with  consequent  over-inflated  exploitation* 
that  hurtled  the  gifted  gal  to  TV  show  and  national  attention.! 
Moral:  Read  the  exchanges  and  grow  great! 

Our  rolumn  widlhx  arr  poinp  to  shrink. 

And  we  who  write  the  heads 
Will  have  to  tell  of  parts  they  “Ink,” 

And  work  hell  out  of  “Reds.”  | 


— Emery  W’inn,  Telepraph  Editor^ 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 

I  When  reporters  pet  old  [ 

I  Their  feet  grow  cold,  t 

And  they’re  generally  dodging  creditors.  * 

^  Some  stay  where  they  are. 

Others  get  into  PR, 

]  And  some  herome  crabby  editors, 

j  — R.  R.  (Scoop)  Coates 

'  Beaver  (Pa.)  Valley  Tima  > 

I  — At  the  last  press  conference  of  the  great  Billy  Graham^ 

New  York  Crusade  (2,000,000  attendance  and  .55,000  recorded 
decisions  for  Christ),  Dr.  Graham  told  us:  “Newspapers  gave 
the  Crusade  splendid  coverage.  Because  of  the  impact  of  world] 
news  I  did  not  expect  such  coverage  over  four  months  because 
I  the  services  are  somewhat  the  same.”  Dr.  Graham,  who, 

!  incidentally,  is  a  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 
'  columnist,  had  Albin  Krebs,  Lnited  Press,  stand  in  front  of! 
20,0(X)  persons  while  he  warmly  praised  his  daily  coverage  for. 
four  months.  (Personal  testimony:  I  was  in  the  press  section) 
for  at  least  60  services  and  derived  boundless  pleasure,  profitfc 
and  peace  from  the  messages  and  music.)  I 


Tome  It  May  Concern  | 

MOSCOW — (AP) — Pravtla  reported  a  new  erisis  in  AmeritM 
life  today.  This  time  it  is  an  aeute  shortage  of  public  libraries,  j 
Russian  claims  often  | 

Bring  astonished  looks. 

But  this  from  Pravila 

Is  one  for  the  books.  I 

— Fred  J.  Curran 

Wiaconsin  State  Journal  (Madison! 


— Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  general  manager,  is  building  a  $.50.0® 

I  house  as  an  investment  and  for  his  future  home  after  he  retires  in  Lynct, 
j  burg,  Va.,  old  home  of  Mrs.  Williams,  the  former  Miss  Caroline  Hutt«- 
who  has  seven  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  living  there.  Their  son. 
Cranston  Williams  Jr.,  is  on  the  business  staff  of  the  Roanoke  (Vt' 

!  Times  and  IV orld  News  and  their  second  son,  Hutter  Williams,  is* 

]  student  at  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance,  Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Bill  Kelly 
Elks  Magazine,  is  author  of  a  fiction  story  in  the  Lamp  magazine  fw 
!  October,  based  on  action  of  a  fellow  reporter  of  his  on  the  Newark  (NJ-' 

I  Evening  News  in  1947  in  which  the  reporter  withheld  a  kidnap  stoHj  | 
in  an  effort  to  save  a  child’s  life.  .  .  .  Detroit  News  staffer  Edith  Crunil 
j  met  a  Mr.  Drybread.  .  .  .  Sacramento  Bee  reporter  Carlos  Gutieneit 
hardly  recognizes  himself  since  he  visited  palm  and  mind  readers  fo(  l|' 
story  and  they  told  him  fantastic  “facts”  about  his  past  life  whic'T 
I  never  happened.  t  f 
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WILI-  TODAY’S  METROPOLITAN  EVENING 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATIONS  TAKE  YOU 


INTO  THE  HOMES  OF  THIS 


$7.9  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET? 


Long  Island*  and  Staten  Island  with  a  $7.9  billion  dollar  net  effective  buying  income  provides  tangible  evidence 
of  the  shifting  market  in  the  New  York  City  Metropolitan  area. 

Ta  attain  sales  goals  set  for  the  Metropolitan  area,  it  is  only  logical  to  re-evaluate  your  evening  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  effectiveness  and  coverage. 


ABOUT  CIRCULATION:  The  Long  Island  Daily 
Press,  Star-Journal  and  Staten  Island  Advance  have 
33%  more  circulation  on  Long  Island*  and  Staten 
Island  than  the  Journal-American,  World-Telegram 
&  Sun  and  Post  COMBINED! 


The  Press,  Star-Journal  und  Advance  today  supply  a 
solid  416,997  circuloti  >n  to  the  most  desirable 
homes  in  f!ie  Metropvolitan  Area.  This  is  an  increase 
of  1 7,500  since  last  year  and  is  1  27,350  more  than 
1950. 


ABOUT  COVERAGE:  Recent  estimates  based  on 
newest  circulation  figures  for  three  months  ending 
June  30,  1957  and  the  special  N.  Y.  C.  1957 
censusf  indicate  Lang  Island*  and  Staten  Island  cov¬ 
erage  by  the  Journal-American  to  be  down  to 
1 1.5  Vo,  the  World-Telegram  &  Sun  only  10 Vo  cov¬ 
erage  and  the  Post  only  7 Vo. 

The  Long  Island  Daily  Press  and  Star-Journal  com¬ 
bined  family  coverage  in  Queens  alone  is  43.3  Vo, 
while  the  Advance  reaches  almost  80  Vo  of  all 
Staten  Island  families. 


Add  vigor  to  your  advertising  campaign  with  the  impact  of  the  intensive  home-readership  by  416,997  Long  Island 
Daily  Press,  Star-Journal  ond  Staten  Island  Advance  families,  at  a  most  attractive  milline  rate  which  is  by  far  the 
lowest  of  any  New  York  City  or  Long  Island  evening  newspaper!  Let  us  tell  you  more! 


'  Queens,  Nassau  &  Suffolk 


t  New  York  City's  special  1957  Census  of  Population  Fig¬ 
ures  disclose  that  Queens  and  Staten  Island  with  an 
increase  of  225,946  since  1950  ore  the  only  N.  Y.  C. 
boroughs  showing  o  population  increasel 
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31 -Million  Households 

extensive  study  of  the  Richmond  (Va. )  Newspapers  showing 
-*•  that  281  daily  newspapers  are  regularly  read  in  31, 4-19, 000  house¬ 
holds  certainly  is  of  significant  interest  to  “the  ad\  ertiser  who  wishes 
to  reach  the  maximum  audience  at  minimum  cost.”  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  studied  closely  and  probably  used  widely  by  advertisers 
and  agencies.  The  study  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  advertising 
field. 


W hat»oever  things  are  Imp  .  .  .  honem 
.  .  .  just  .  ,  .  pure  ,  .  .  think  on  theu 
things. — Philippians.  IV ;  8. 


Advertls 
'Books  in 
'Circulati 

iCIassifie 
Editorial 
Letters 
Newspaf 
Personal; 
Photogra 
Promotio 
Ray  Erw 
Shop  Ta 


We  hope,  however,  the  advertising  practitioner  does  not  overlook 
the  numerically  larger  segment  of  the  U.S.  daily  press  which  covers 
a  relatively  smaller  number  of  households  but  does  the  job  just  as 
(‘ffectively  as  their  larger  contemporaries. 

There  are  about  1,400  daily  newspapers  unaccounted  for  in  the 
Richmond  tabulation  which  do  a  fairly  good  job  of  reaching  almost 
all  of  the  remaining  17,000,000  households  in  the  nation.  That  re¬ 
presents  a  sizeable  chunk  of  buying  power  that  no  national  advertiser 
would  wish  to  ignore. 

Because  of  the  pattern  of  urban  growth  an  advertiser  can  reach 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  nation’s  households  by  using  381  dailies, 
according  to  the  study.  Rut  filling  in  the  chinks  and  providing  good 
coverage  of  those  millions  of  other  homes  are  many  very  good  non¬ 
metropolitan  dailies  that  can  do  as  good  a  job  for  a  national  advertiser 
as  they  do  for  their  own  consistent  and  loyal  local  advertisers. 


Fringe  Benefits 

A  T  the  close  of  the  ill-advised  and  costly  Boston  newspaper  strike, 
the  president  of  the  mailers’  union  noted  a  publishers’  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  mailers  woidd  receive  $109.13  wages  as  of  Jan. 
1,  1958.  He  said  this  included  $4.75  in  fringe  pay  and  asserted  the 
mailers  do  not  count  fringe  benefits  as  part  of  the  wages  sought. 

It  may  be  true,  as  a  practical  matter,  that  a  mailer  or  any  other 
worker  is  not  conscious  of  the  fringe  benefit  in  his  take  home  pa)’ 
envelope.  But  to  contend  that  fringe  pay  should  not  be  included  as 
part  of  a  wage  package  being  sought  by  the  union  or  being  paid  by 
the  employers  seems  to  be  ignoring  the  economic  facts  of  life. 

Does  the  union  president  believe  that  fringe  benefits  are  sort  of 
a  gratuity  paid  to  an  employe  for  the  courtesy  of  lending  his  labor? 
Isn’t  a  worker  expected  to  work  diligently  in  order  to  earn  his  fringe 
benefits  as  he  earns  his  weekly  check? 


The  System  Is  Wrong 

^  I'HREE  hundred  employes— about  5%  of  the  total  working  force— 
succeeded  in  blacking  out  Boston  newspapers  for  about  three 
weeks. 

About  half  that  number— 212%  of  the  working  force— blacked  out 
all  the  Detroit  newspapers  for  a  week. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  with  a  system  that  permits  a 
handful  of  people  to  decide  that  millions  of  people  cannot  read  their 
daily  newspapers  until  their  own  conditions  are  satisfied.  This  is  a 
system  that  turns  a  written  contractual  commitment  into  a  meaning¬ 
less  scrap  of  paper  simply  because  someone  with  an  alleged  grievance 
decides  to  form  a  picket  line. 
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Newspaper  writers  are  prone  to  under¬ 
rate  themselves  and  their  skills.  This  is 
Itoiind  to  be  the  considered  conclusion  ot 
any  editor  who  deals  with  writers  eaniin!> 
{Personals  38-40  I  living  from  all  media,  and  who  thus 

I  I  has  the  chance  to  make  comparative  judg¬ 

ments. 

The  self-derogating  lull-time  comments 
along  the  rewrite  bank  and  behind  the 
reporters’  typewriters  arc  clues  to  the 
downbeat  attitude  of  newsmen  toward  their 
own  writings.  Another  tipoff  is  the  stir 
caused  in  a  newsroom  by  the  entry  of  a 
magazine,  book  or  television  author.  “He 
can  really  write”— so  even  a  paper’s  star 
phrase-turner  is  likely  to  say  admiringly, 
and  a  trifle  vvistfullv.  No  doubt  he  can. 
But  suppose  he— the  other-media  typewriter 
mechanic— were  to  try  his  hand  at  filling 
a  few  newspaper  columns.  Witnessing  such 
an  event  could  brighten  life  even  for  a 
feature  writer  whose  pet  idea,  written  up 
for  the  Sunday  edition,  is  played  all  over 
page  one  by  the  opposition  on  Saturday. 

A  recent  incident  involving  a  successful 
author  of  brxiks  is  illustrative.  As  an  ex¬ 
pert,  he  had  been  called  on  to  write  a  piece 
for  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  in 
his  specialty  field.  He  knew  all  the  facts— 
indeed  had  already  done  the  equivalent  of 
a  several-years-long  research  job.  Now  he 
had  to  grind  out  1,000  words  background¬ 
ing  a  spot  event.  Cold  turkey. 

“I  like  to  put  on  the  pressure  on  a  job 
like  this,”  he  said  cheerfully.  “And  I  know 
you  people  work  with  deadlines.  ( A  puckish 
smile  here. )  Let’s  see,  this  is  Monday. 
Suppose  I  delivered  the  copy  a  week  from 
tomorrow.  Well,  no  (aggrieved  now),  I 
couldn’t  do  it  any  faster  than  that.  After 
all,  a  thousand  words  .  .  .  and  I  like  to 
outline  my  work.  I’ll  want  to  do  some 
checking.  And  I  like  to  rewrite  everything, 
everything  .  .  .” 

But  the  professional  newswriters  have 
more  than  speed  on  their  side.  They’re 
truly  professionals— craftsmen  who  measure 
a  market,  carefully  meet  the  demands  of 
space,  style  and  content,  and  then  routinely 
submit  their  products  to  searching  criticism. 
Not  so,  many  of  the  “big”  writers.  In  the 
life  of  an  editor  dealing  with  all  sorts  of 
writers,  no  day  is  anticipated  with  more 
gloom  than  one  on  which  some  book 
writers  are  turning  in  copy. 

Comments,  so  routine  in  newsrooms,  that 
the  story  doesn’t  come  through  may  elicit 
despair  or  high  dudgeon.  “I  knew  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong,  and  I  guess  I  better  do  it 
over,”  said  one  big-name  writer  of  his 
piece.  “But  it’ll  take  me  two  weeks,  and 
I  frankly  don’t  know  how  to  improve  it.” 
Said  another:  “I  think  my  pieces  are  pretty 
good,  don’t  you?”;  this  after  his  pieces  had 
laid  eggs  in  newsrooms.  To  single  out  as 
clumsy  or  obscure  a  phrase  in  a  non-news- 
writcr’s  copy  is  likely  to  bring  down  the 
hot  coals  of  argument.  (I  always  write  in 
the  first-person,”  snapped  one  author  whose 
l)ooks  have  won  wide  popularity.  “Perhaps 
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ON  THE  ART  OF  PROFESSIONAL  WRITING 


newspapers  don’t  use  first-person.  Then  let’s 
I'onvince  them  they  should  change.”) 

But  more  than  all  these  things  is  the 
fact  that  the  newswriter,  comparatively 
speaking,  can  write  'well,  saying  a  lot  in 
few  words,  and  saying  it  interestingly  ami 
clearly.  The  other  media  can  tak<‘  or  scorn 
the  (mint,  but  news  stories  are  gems  of 
terseness  and  order.  Adequately  revealing 
was  one  successful  magazine  free-lancer’s 
view  of  an  assignment  for  a  four-part  series. 
Four  thousand  words  represented  “so  little 
room.”  he  felt,  that  he’d  only  be  able  to 
include  a  fraction  of  the  story.  Any  journey 
man  rewrite  man  could  have  fitted  all  the 
same  facts  into  two  columns,  with  extra- 
wide  margins  on  the  copy  paper. 

In  truth,  some  “big”  writers  lack  the 
versatility  to  cope  easily  with  the  simple 
dictum  that  all  papers  want  is  plain,  or¬ 
dinary  good  writing.  “By  good,  what  do 
you  mean?”  they  typically  ask.  “My  para¬ 
graphs  run  pretty  long— do  you  mind  .  .  . 
I  always  start  with  the  small  facts  and 
build  up  to  the  big  point,  and  I  couldn’t 
change  that  habit  ...  I  ran  across  this 
deplorable  situation  in  Washington,  but  I 
just  don’t  think  I’d  better  put  it  all  into 
the  story.  You  see,  it’s  pretty  damning,  and 
I  just  don’t  see  how  I  could  put  it  all  down 
on  paper  .  .  .”  Such  comments  are  often 
heard— but  never  from  newsmen. 

For  newspapermen,  the  following  test- 
yourself  exercise  is  submitted  as  the  clinch¬ 
er.  Could  you  have  improved  the  writing 
of  these  leads? 

1.  “As  our  Air  P’rance  plane  flew  down 
over  the  business  section  of  Barcelona,  the 
streets  were  empty.  It  looked  ejuiet  as 
downtown  New  York  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
Then  the  plane  hit  smooth  on  the  concrete 
runway  and  roared  to  a  stop  before  a  little 
building  where,  chilled  through  by  the 
trip  over  the  edge  of  the  snow-covered 
Pyrenees,  we  warmed  our  hands  around 
bowls  of  coffee  and  milk  while  three  pistol¬ 
armed  leather-jacketed  guards  joked  out¬ 
side,  and  learned  why  Barcelona  looked  so 
momentarily  quiet.” 

2.  “Driving  carefully  lictwcen  the  boxes 
of  dynamite  .set  to  mine  the  small  stone 
bridges  on  the  narrow  road  we  worked  our 
way  up  the  Ebro  Valley  this  afternoon. 
Tortosa  had  been  reported  taken  in  a  wild 
story  sent  out  of  France  last  night  but 
we’d  found  Tortosa  the  town  smashed  as 
ever  but  its  three  bridges  still  intact  and 
traffic  mo\  ing  freely  between  Barcelona  and 
Valencia.” 

“What  reporter  did  this?”  city  editors 
might  shout  over  such  copy.  Who,  indeed. 
\  “big”  writer,  by  name  Ernest  Heming¬ 
way,  quoted  directly  off  his  cables  from 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  to  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance. 

(oiiv  Hunt 

Editor, 

North  American  Newspaper 
.Alliance,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Look  what  happens  when  ten  issues  of  The 
New  York  Times  are  reproduced  on  microfilm. 

The  weight  is  reduced  from  around  12  pounds 
to  less  than  8  ounces. 

The  bulk  (and  therefore  the  space  it  takes  to 
store  the  ten  issues)  is  reduced  by  over  96%. 

But  there  is  no  reduction  in  the  contents! 
When  you  get  The  New  York  Times  on  Micro¬ 
film  you  get  the  whole  newspaper.  There  are  ten 
complete  copies  of  The  Late  City  Edition  on 
every  reel. 


No  wonder  newspaper  librarians  all  over  the 
country  are  enthusiastic  over  The  New  York 
Times  on  Microfilm.  It  saves  space.  It’s  easy  to 
use.  And  it’s  economical!  A  full  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  starting  with  the  current  (or  a  future) 
month  comes  to  only  $180.  The  reels  for  back 
months  and  back  years  are  available  at  a  slightly 
higher  cost. 

If  your  staff  has  not  been  enjoying  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  service,  why  not  have  us  enter 
your  subscription  without  delay?  It’s  one  of  the 
best  paying  investments  you  can  make. 


The  New  "York  Times  |  on  Microfilm 

229  West  U3rd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 
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Teacher  Sizes  Up  Journalism 
After  Editing  a  Daily  Paper 


News  Side  Is  Too  Hide-Bound 
By  Old  Customs  and  New  Fetishes 

By  Vt  alter  A.  Steiglenian 


ville  puts  on  a  picture  of  the 
Kentucky  Derby  winner  and 
from  my  set  comes  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  buxom  opera  singer, 
the  transmission  method  has 
failed. 


Picking  up  active  newspaper  work  after  a  decade  or 
so  was  no  more  difficult  than  the  come-back  of  an  old 
trouper  who  laid  off  a  few  years  during  the  vaudeville  era. 

The  aging  trouper  just  dusted  off  his  old  routine  and 
headed  for  a  booking  agency.  In  the  newspaper  office,  the 
“routine”  was  just  about  the  same  and  made  me  feel  as  if 
I  had  just  taken  a  weekend  off. 

Naturally,  there  have  been  changes.  Some  of  them  have 
been  thought  out  carefully  and  some  have  just  sneaked  in 
as  a  reflection  of  the  changing  times.  The  news  side  is  still 
too  hide-bound  by  customs,  traditions  and  fetishes.  Many  of 
them  cannot  be  justified.  We  need  more  skeptics  to  ask: 
“VVhv?” 


Don’t  Read  Basic  Works 

If  the  reader  receives  a  dif¬ 
ferent  picture  from  what  the 
writer  intended,  there  is  no 
communication.  Most  newspa¬ 
permen  unfortunately  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  such  basic 
works  in  their  business  as 
Odgen  and  Richards,  “The 
Meaning  of  Words,”  Welby, 
“What  is  Meaning?”  Haya- 
kawa,  Language  in  Action”, 
Fowler,  “The  Nature  of  W’ords 
and  Their  Meanings,”  and 
others.  Yet  words  are  the  basic 


Walter  A.  Steigleman 


verbatim  and  put  it  on  the  wire. 

A  news  change  that  has  come 
so  “quietly”  it  has  passed  al¬ 
most  unnoticed  is  the  shift 


^  Most  newspaper  research  has 
ilbeen  directed  at  proving  to  an 
advertiser  that  news  space  will 
sell  more  cans  of  baked  beans 
,  !han  if  the  beans  sang  jingles 
on  TV.  The  “revenue-side” 
should  not  be  denied  any 
'veapon  that  will  help  in  the 
i  attle  for  the  advertising  dollar. 
P«ut  the  news  side  al.so  has  a 
I'attle.  Paradoxically,  in  a 
T'eriod  when  major  companies 
sare  spending  millions  to  improve 
•communications  between  man- 
aircment  and  employes,  and 
l'et\v(cn  company  and  public, 
T^^ewspapers  are  doing  little  to 
‘  xamine  even  the  basic  concepts 
of  communication. 

I  Fallacies  in  Formulas 
Most  newspapermen  have 
ioani  of  “readability  formulas”, 

f'hich  have  proved  to  be  bold 
jnights  with  dull  lances,  and 
leadership  surveys”  which, 
too,  have  fallacies.  Too  many 
editors  jump  to  the  obvious  con- 
.clusion  that  if  a  snake  story 
^ets  top  readership,  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  print  more  snake 
etories. 

i  The  major  fallacy  is  that  a 
purvey  measures  what  is  in 
l>nnt.  It  doesn’t  measure  what 
jfps  not  there  and  which  might 


In  Fehruari/  1956,  Pro  feasor 
Steigleman  obtained  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  State  Univer- 
sitji  of  Iowa  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  to  work  on  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times.  He  served  as 
executive  editor  a  little  more 
than  a  year  and  became  editor 
on  April  1,  1956.  Now  he  has 
returned  to  the  School  to  re¬ 
sume  teaching.  E&P  asked  him 
to  jot  doivn  some  thoughts  on 
newspaper  work  today  as  he 
observed  it  back  in  the  field. 
This  is  the  first  article.  Another 
jvill  appear  next  issue. 

have  been  of  more  interest. 
Picnickers  may  report  they 
had  vanilla  ice  cream,  but  if 
no  other  flavor  were  served,  the 
vendors  never  know  how  many 
preferred  chocolate,  strawberry 
or  tutti-fruti. 

Few  newspapermen  I  have 
met  have  ever  seriously  studied 
the  art  of  communications. 
They  are  unaware  that  the 
purpose  of  communication  is 
to  convey  from  the  mind  of  the 
originator  to  the  mind  of  the 
receiver  the  EX.4CT  fact,  pic¬ 
ture,  emotion  or  attitude  of  the 
author.  It’s  just  as  simple  as 
a  wired  photograph.  If  Louis- 


tools  of  the  reporter. 

What  attracted  me  most,  but 
not  necessarily  in  order  of 
their  importance  w’as:  the 
changing  concept  of  news,  the 
calming  of  foolish  fears  that 
television  might  damage  news¬ 
papers,  the  new  “competition,” 
the  persistency  in  clinging  to 
fetishes,  the  dearth  of  con¬ 
tinuing  stories,  and,  in  general, 
a  deterioration  of  reporting 
and  writing. 

Of  course,  excellent  report¬ 
ing  and  writing  jobs  are  being 
done  daily.  But  the  big  picture 
is  rather  dismal,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  reporters  believe  there  is 
no  necessity  to  read  or  study 
about  their  job.  And  too  many 
refuse  to  make  an  “advance” 
preparation  for  an  assignment. 

My  idea  of  a  reporter  is  a 
man  on  a  paper  where  I  served 
as  news  editor.  For  three  weeks 
before  a  state  labor  convention 
met  in  our  city,  the  reporter 
read  up  on  the  organization  and 
the  labor  movement  in  general. 
We  were  complimented  by  both 
labor  and  management  men  on 
our  “understandable”  stories. 

The  same  reporter  read  up  in 
advance  about  eclipses.  His 
story  was  so  meaningful  a 
press  association  picked  it  up 


from  “physical  action”  to 
“mental  action.”  People  once 
got  into  the  news  for  their  in¬ 
discretions,  follies  or  foibles. 
Rankers  wrecked  their  institu¬ 
tions  to  play  the  stock  market 
or  set  up  “love  nests”,  ministers 
eloped  with  choir  singers, 
chorus  girls  shot  their  “sugar 
daddies”  and  displayed  US  per 
cent  of  their  57-denier  stock¬ 
ings  to  male  jurors,  men  went 
over  Niagara  Falls  in  barrels, 
gangsters  mowed  down  their 
rivals  and  apologized  if  a  few 
ubiquitous  innocent  bystanders 
were  included,  heiresses  eloped 
with  butcher  boys,  sons  of  rich 
men  were  kidnaped,  and  a 
hunter  shot  an  albino  deer  on 
the  main  street  of  Pocatello, 
Idaho.  People  forced  their  way 
into  print. 

Today  in  a  complex  world  in 
which  the  average  man,  be¬ 
wildered  as  he  may  be,  knows 
he  has  a  vital  stake,  front  page 
space  goes  to  comments, 
speeches  or  opinions.  Taxes, 
once  a  concern  of  only  the 
Rockefellers,  Astors  and  Van¬ 
derbilts,  now  hit  the  little 
fellow.  Government  actions  af¬ 
fect  eveiy  person,  and  govern¬ 
ment  has  ceased  to  be  an  ab- 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Boston  Dailies  Resume; 
Mailers  in  Arbitration 


B(J!>Tt)N 

End  of  the  21-day  mailers’ 
strike  Thursday  night,  Aug.  29, 
put  the  six  struck  dailies  into 
publication  Friday  afternoon, 
Aug.  30.  Each  one  greeted  the 
situation  in  folksy  style. 

“And  Away  We  Roll”  said 
the  Traveler’s  headline,  under 
a  streamer  in  red,  “Hi  There! 
Good  to  See  You  Again!”  The 
American  headlined  its  first 
edition  “It’s  Sure  Great  to  see 


union  (ITU),  declined  to  accept 
arbitration  time  after  time. 

No  Ads  in  First  Edition 

Newspapers  called  their  em¬ 
ployes  back  Friday  night  and 
worked  until  dawn  readying 
copy  and  getting  summaries  of 
news  of  the  20  days  of  blackout 
together.  The  American  ran  not 
one  single  line  of  advertising  in 
its  entire  first  “spot  news” 
edition. 


wanted  to  know  many  thing.s. 
Mostly  they  wanted  to  know 
when  they’d  have  their  newspa¬ 
pers  again.  And  they  continual¬ 
ly  sought  the  services  they  have 
come  to  expect  and  routinely  to 
accept  as  part  of  their  news¬ 
papers. 

“How  did  the  Red  Sox  make 
out?  What  did  Williams  and 
Mantle  do  ?  Will  the  department 
stores  be  open  Saturday?  What 
time  is  high  tide?  Could  you 
recommend  a  good  movie  for 
children  ?  Will  the  fight  be  on 
tv?  Is  it  possible  to  get  a  re¬ 
cipe  for  chicken  paprika  you 
printed  about  three  weeks  ago? 
(that  was  a  toughie!)  Any 
word  of  the  man  in  the  balloon  ? 


you  Again*”  The  Globe  merely 
said,  “Newspaper  Strike  Ends,” 
and  in  a  two-column,  two-line 
head,  “What  Happened  Since 
Last  We  Met.” 

It  was  the  first  newspaper 
.strike  in  Boston  history. 

Following  the  decision  to  ar¬ 
bitrate  reached  by  the  mailers 
and  publishers  at  Governor 
Foster  Furcolo’s  office  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Mailers  Local  16  ratified 
the  agreement  by  a  vote  of  144 
to  25  at  a  meeting  that  night. 


$10.50  in  Package 
The  mailers  are  receiving 
$4.50  a  week  retroactive  to 
.Ian.  1  of  this  year,  an  addi¬ 
tional  $2.50,  which  went  into 
effect  Friday,  Aug.  30,  and 
$3.25  more  effective  Jan.  1, 
1958,  plus  a  25c  additional  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  fund  by  the  publishers.  The 
mailers  were  holding  out  for 
$2.12  in  addition  to  the  $2.50 
they  got  as  of  resumption  of 
newspaper  publication. 

Arbitrators  will  decide  how 
much,  if  any,  the  mailers 
should  get  in  addition  to  the 
$10.50  package  they  now  have 
under  the  terms  of  arbitration. 
The  arbitrators  are  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  rule  on  the  merits  of 
the  mailers’  claim  that  they 
should  be  paid  closer  to  their 
contention  of  the  mailers’  na¬ 
tional  average  $110  weekly.  Any 
additional  amount  decided  by 
the  arbitrators  would  be  retro¬ 
active  to  Friday,  Aug.  30. 

Publishers  and  the  union  each 
will  name  two  of  the  five  arbi¬ 
trators;  the  fifth  will  be  named 
by  Massachusetts  Labor  Com¬ 
missioner  Ernest  A.  Johnson. 

Eugene  Barnes,  secretary  of 
the  Boston  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation,  praised  efforts  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Johnson,  state  con¬ 
ciliator  David  M.  Grodsky  and 
federal  mediator  E.  P'rank 
Ward  in  the  negotiations. 

During  the  strike.  Max  Mil- 
stein,  president  of  the  mailers’ 


During  the  strike,  Boston 
theatres  and  department  stores 
were  affected  the  most.  Theatre 
grosses  were  off  from  25%  to 
50%.  Department  store  sales 
slumped  7%  first  week  of  the 
strike  and  13%  the  second  week. 

The  department  store  figures 
were  given  out  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston.  As 
compared  with  statistics  for  the 
same  periods  of  1956,  the  re¬ 
port  said,  downtown  depart¬ 
ment  stores  showed  a  decline  of 
7%  during  the  first  week  of 
the  newspaper  strike  ending 
Aug.  17  and  a  13%  drop  for 
the  second  week,  ending  Aug. 
24.  Figures  for  the  third  and 
final  week  were  not  yet  avail¬ 
able. 

In  contrast,  department 
stores  in  the  suburban  Boston 
areas  where  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  was  available  reported  a 
4%  increase  in  sales  over  1956 
during  the  week  ending  Aug. 
17  and  an  8%  gain  for  the  week 
ending  Aug.  24. 


Who  won  the  fifth  at  Rock? 
Thousand  of  other  questions.” 


First  Time  in  252  Years 


Many  Calls  to  Paper 


The  Boston  American  and 
Record  ran  a  box  in  the  Friday 
editions  of  the  American  and 
Saturday  editions  of  the  Record 
headed:  “And  the  Phones  Never 
Stopped  Their  Ringing,”  in 
which  radio  was  criticized. 
“Stepped-up  news  broadcasts 
were  not  the  answer,”  the  box 
said.  “Folks  heard  and  mis¬ 
understood  or  only  partially 
heard  or  received  distortions 
from  others  who  had  misunder¬ 
stood.  There  were  many  wild 
rumors,  one  to  the  effect  that 
Russia  had  fired  an  interconti¬ 
nental  missile  into  the  U.  S. 

“The  people,  picking  up  their 
telephones  continued  to  turn  to 
their  newspapers  for  under¬ 
standing  and  reassurance.”  The 
piece  pointed  out:  “During  the 
newspaper  blackout  the  phones 
rang  night  and  day  in  the  Re- 
cord-American-Advertiser  news 
rooms.  The  calls  were  warm 
and  friendly  from  people  who 


In  an  editorial,  “Start  the 
Presses”  by  Uncle  Dudley  in 
the  Aug.  30  Boston  Globe,  it 
was  pointed  out,  “and  now  for 
the  first  time  in  252  years,  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  community  have 
been  deprived  of  their  news¬ 
papers.  In  the  past  this  news¬ 
paper  has  tried  to  cover,  fairly, 
the  news  of  other  strikes.  Now 
it  has  to  look  at  its  own 
troubles,  and  it  seems  as  if  this 
strike  could  only  have  ended 
in  disaster  for  many  newspaper 
readers  and  newspaper  workers 
had  it  not  been  for  the  labor 
statesmanship  of  those  unions 
which  did  not  bring  on  the 
strike. 

“There  may  be  little  profit, 
now,  in  exploring  the  steps 
which  brought  this  strike.  But 
it  should  be  clear  that  news¬ 
papers  play  a  part  vital  to  the 
well  being  of  a  community.” 

The  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  only  Boston  daily  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  strike,  said  in  an 
editorial,  “More  than  a  million 
people,  because  closely  affected 
by  this  strike,  have  taken  a  new 
interest  in  problems  of  labor  re¬ 
lations.  Most  ordinary  citizens 
have  been  surprised  that  a  dis¬ 
pute  involving  only  240  mailers 
could  tie  up  six  newspapers. 
Many  are  inclined  to  feel  that 
one  day  a  strike  seriously  af¬ 
fecting  multitudes  of  nocombat¬ 
ants  will  be  considered  as  un¬ 
satisfactory  a  way  to  settle 
labor-management  disputes  as 
the  duel — once  accepted  as  an 
instrument  for  adjudicating 
personal  differences. 

“This  feeling  is  undoubtedly 
behind  such  proposals  as  that 
for  extending  the  Slichter  Act 
to  newspaper  strikes.  But  the 
most  experienced  and  thought¬ 
ful  students  of  the  problem 
point  out  that  bringing  the 
public’s  interest  to  bear  fairly, 
effectively,  and  safely  is  no 


simple  matter.  Few  Americnl  Pulil 
would  want  government  em  bene 
powered  to  seize  and  run  news^  lives 
papers.  In  this  strike  state  «iic| 
federal  officials  did  a  good  jot| 
of  keeping  mediation  and  arbi  ! 
tration  machinery  available! 
and  we  are  glad  that  the  pnb-( 
lishers  and  mailers  utilized  ft.  j 
Bostonians  can  be  grateful  thi:!  W 
settlement  was  not  delayed  fori  tive, 
months,  as  has  been  the  easel  bene 
in  some  cities.”  5  divie 
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Dalgleish  Now 
In  Publisher’s  Job 


Toront| 

Oakley  Dalgleish,  editor-in 
chief  and  assistant  publisbe: 
of  the  moming  Toronto  Glob* 

&  Mail  has  been  promoted 
editor  and  publisher  succeedinj, 
Harry  G.  Kimber  who  retirk' 

Aug.  29.  Mr.  Kimber  to 
elected  vice-chairman  of 
board  of  directors  and  will  t»5 
a  consultant.  .  one 

A  native  of  Toronto,  sen 
Kimber  joined  the  Globe  in  19t|  T 
and  spent  several  of  the  Fir?'  firsi 
World  War  years  with  the  n» ,  wer 
tional  council  of  the  YMCA.  ft  ^  the 
returned  to  the  newspaper  s'i 
1920  and  three  years  later  k 
came  circulation  manager. 

In  1930  Mr.  Kimber  went'  ' 
the  London  Advertiser  as  go- 
eral  manager  and  six  ye*"*^ 
later  became  general  manap  * 
of  the  Globe,  remaining  in  thr 
[)osition  when  the  paper  « 
merged  in  1936  with  the  .W» 
and  Empire  to  become  the  Glob 
and  Mail.  He  was  appointed  # 
sistant  publisher  in  1950  as 
president  and  publisher  in  1951 

Mr.  Dalgleish  spent  his  yont 
in  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.  He  c8p| 
to  the  University  of  Toronto-^ 

1927  to  study  commerce  asj 
finance  but  before  completi®' 
the  course  went  into  newspapf 
work. 
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Death  of  Herbert  Pulitzer 
^  Winds  Up  Newspaper  Trust 


Founder’s  Third  Son  Dies  at  61; 
Court  Must  Designate  ‘Male  Heirs’ 

With  the  death  of  Herbert  Pulitzer  in  Paris  Sept.  4, 
the  Newspaper  Trust  which  has  controlled  and  voted  the 


bert’s  record  of  service  in  two 
wars. 

Herbert  died  in  a  hospital  in 
Paris,  France,  Sept.  4.  He  had 
been  ill  with  a  heart  condition 
for  some  time,  and  uremic 
poison  recently  developed.  He 


preponderant  majority  of  stock  in  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  years  old. 
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Co.  will  be  dissolved  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
the  wi  first  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

Under  the  will’s  provisions  the  three  sons  of  the  first 
Pulitzer— Ralph,  Joseph  and  Herbert— were  bequeathed  the 
beneficial  interest  from  this  majority  of  stock  during  their 
lives.  Herbert  received  six-tenths,  Ralph  two-tenths  and 
Joseph  one-tenth.  Benefits  of  the  final  tenth  were  ordered 
distributed  among  principal  editors  and  managers.  The 
estate  was  appraised  at  $18,637,545  in  1912. 

In  addition  to  the  majority 
of  stock  held  by  the  Newspaper 
Trust,  a  minority  of  stock  was 
and  is  partly  owned  by  other 
than  the  main  beneficiaries  and 
their  heirs.  Most  of  them  ai-e 
members  of  the  Pulitzer  family. 

To  set  up  an  instrument 
which  could  preserve  a  continu¬ 
ity  of  management,  a  Voting 
Trust  was  established  in  1950, 
by  agreement  of  the  minority 
stockholders  and  the  grandson 
of  the  first  Joseph  Pulitzer. 
The  Voting  Trust  will  be  in  a 
position  to  take  over  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  expired  Newspaper 
Trust. 

Trustees  of  the  Voting  Trust 
are  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Crowley,  managing 
editor  of  the  Post-Dispatch; 
Dell  Stafford,  treasurer  of  the 
Post-Dispatch;  Charles  J.  Hent- 
schell,  vicepresident  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  business  manager  of 
the  Post-Dispatch,  and  John  G. 
Jackson,  a  New  York  attorney 
representing  the  Pulitzer  fami¬ 
ly- 

Throughout  their  lives,  an 
unbroken  harmony  that  ex¬ 
tended  to  business  as  vrell  as 
personal  relations  existed 
among  the  three  sons  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer.  The  younger  Joseph 
was  given  complete  authority 
and  freedom  as  editor  of  the 
Post-Dispatch.  And  as  an  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  his  success 
in  the  St.  Louis  operation  he 
was  voted  generous  compensa¬ 
tion  by  his  two  brothers. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life 
the  second  Joseph  Pulitzer  con¬ 
tinued  a  close  and  affectionate 
relation  with  Herbert.  Joseph 
was  particularly  proud  of  Her- 
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Before  Court  Again 

While  the  ti-ust  was  opera¬ 
tive,  the  heirs  of  the  deceased 
>e  cisfj  beneficiaries  continued  to  draw 
I  dividends  from  the  shares  held 
:  in  trust.  Ralph  Pulitzer  died 
j  June  14,  1939,  and  Joseph 

’  Pulitzer,  editor  of  the  St.  Loui.<t 
Post-Dispatch,  died  March  30, 

I  k 

JOD  The  death  of  Herbert,  there¬ 
fore,  terminates  the  trust  and 
puts  into  effect  a  further  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  will.  This  requires 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  shares 
thus  held  in  trust  shall  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  male  heirs. 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  term 
“male  heirs”  in  this  context  will 
be  subject  to  construction  by 
the  Surrogate’s  Court  of  New 
York  County.  The  remaining 
one-tenth  will  be  sold  to  “de¬ 
serving  editors  and  managers.” 

The  Newspaper  Trust,  whose 
firsit  and  succeeding  trustees 
were  determined  according  to 
the  intentions  of  the  Pulitzer 
will,  voted  the  stock  entrusted 
to  it  and  in  effect  controlled  the 
operations  of  the  Post-Dispatch, 
stations  KSD  and  KSD-TV  and 
the  commercial  printing  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Post-Dispatch. 

Voting  Trust  Active 

It  exercised  a  similar  control 
over  the  Press  Publishing  Co. 
which  administered  proceeds  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  sale  of  the 
New  York  World.  Its  trustees 
were  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr.,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  the  second 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  as  president  of 
the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co., 
Herbert  Pulitzer  and  Charles  J. 
Hentschell,  business  manager  of 
the  Post-Dispatch. 


Seventh  and  Last  Child 

Herbert  was  born  in  New 
York  Nov.  20,  1895.  He  was  the 
seventh  and  last  child  and  the 
third  son  of  the  first  Joseph 
Pulitzer.  Upon  completion  of 
his  primary  education  he  at¬ 
tended  St.  Mark’s  Preparatory 
School  and  went  to  Harvard 
University,  where  he  studied 
for  two  years. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  1,  Mr.  Pulitzer  took  pri¬ 
vate  flying  instruction  with  a 
view  to  entering  the  Army  Air 
Corps.  Though  awarded  an  “ex¬ 
pert  aviator’s”  license  he  wa.s 
accepted  for  only  limited  serv¬ 
ice  by  the  army  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war. 
This  meant  he  was  eligible  for 
a  commission  as  a  ground  of¬ 
ficer  but  was  disqualified  for 
flying  duty  because  of  defective 
eyesight. 

He  joined  the  Navy  as  a 
seaman  and  became  a  pilot  in 
France. 

The  World  in  a  Crisis 

Upon  returning  from  Europe 
he  went  to  work  as  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Evening 
World,  covering  routine  assign¬ 
ments.  In  the  early  20’s  he  went 
to  Russia  as  a  special  corres¬ 
pondent  to  cover  the  American 
Relief  Administration. 

In  1930,  he  was  called  in  to 
take  control  of  the  New  York 
World  because  of  the  illness  of 
his  oldest  brother,  Ralph. 

The  World  was  in  a  crisis 
owing  to  a  complication  of 
causes.  This  was  in  February, 
1930.  The  annual  loss  was  near¬ 
ly  $2,000,000.  The  World  was 
sold  for  $5,000,000  to  Scripps- 
Howard  a  year  later.  This  step 
was  taken  as  the  result  of  a 
joint  decision  of  the  three 
brothers,  as  trustees  of  their 
father’s  estate.  Because  the 
Pulitzer  will  had  prohibited  the 
sale  of  the  newspapers,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  a  court  rul¬ 
ing  before  it  could  be  done;  but 
permission  was  granted  after 
the  petitioners  revealed  that  the 
world  had  been  losing  money 
since  1926  and  that  its  re- 


Herbert  Pulitier 

in  1731  when  he  was  publisher  ol 
the  New  York  World. 

sources  would  be  exhausted 
within  three  months. 

From  then  until  his  death 
Herbert  Pulitzer  played  no  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  management  of 
the  newspaper  or  radio  enter¬ 
prises. 

He  lived  for  several  years 
with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Kate 
Davis  Pulitzer,  who  since  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  1911 
had  maintained  a  residence  in 
France. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  was  married  in 
1926  to  Mrs.  Charles  Minot 
Amory,  the  former  Gladys  Mil¬ 
dred  Munn  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Two  children,  Gladys  and  Her¬ 
bert  Jr.,  w’ere  born  to  them: 
and  Mrs.  Pulitzer  had  two  chil¬ 
dren  by  her  previous  marriage, 
Grace  M.  and  Charles  Amory. 
Mrs.  Pulitzer  died  in  1938.  Miss 
Grace  Amory  was  married  to 
Allan  A.  Ryan  in  1950. 

During  most  of  his  adult 
life  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  an  ardent 
sportsman,  with  a  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  hunting. 


Bill  Diehl  Resigns 
.48  Sports  Editor 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Bill  Diehl,  Ledger-Star  sports 
editor  for  11  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  news  director 
of  Radio  Station  WLOW,  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Portsmouth. 

Turner  Dozier,  a  s  s  i  s  ta  n  t 
sports  editor,  will  succeed  Mr. 
Diehl,  Thomas  A.  Hanes, 
Ledger-Star  managing  editor, 
has  announcefl. 

Mr.  Diehl’s  resignation  ends 
a  20-year  association  with  the 
Ledger-Star.  Mr.  Dozier  joined 
the  Ledger-Star  staff  in  1948, 
and  in  1954  he  won  first  place 
for  sportswriting  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association’s  an¬ 
nual  competition. 
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2  More  Accredited, 
Chinese  Won’t  Say  When 


“Mr.  Dulles’  gratuitous  de¬ 
nial  of  reciprocity  was  a  denial 
of  freedom  of  information 
wrapi)ed  up  in  a  seeming  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  it.  Think  how  out¬ 
raged  w'e  would  be  if  Red  China 
had  asked  to  get  its  reporters 


The  list  of  news  agencies  awaiting  Red  Cliinas  permis-  mto  this  countiy  without  ad 
,  .  .  1  "  ^  ^  mitting  ours  to  China,  Mr. 

Sion  to  send  correspondents  into  tliat  country  grew  to  26  prucker  said 

this  week  by  addition  of  North  American  Newspaper  Emphasizing  that  “among  the 
Alliance  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  those  previously  inalienable  rights  of  the  Amer- 
cleared  bv  the  State  Department.  citizen  is  his  right  to 

El.'  .1  1  1  •  1-  I  1  i  I  •  ,  £  know’  the  w’orld  he  lives  in, 

arher  they  had  indicated  interest  m  co^’erage  for  a 

shorter  period  tlian  the  seven  months  minimum  fixed  by  sumption  that  Mr.  Dulles  has 

Secretary  John  Foster  Dulles  but  extended  the  assignment  any  right,  one  way  or  another. 


•i?  -r 


when  the  rules  were  prescribed.  to 

Passports  Issued  the  Chinese  to  come  to  this 


to  turn  on  or  off  the  flow  of 


Reporters  for  22  of  the  2<i  country, 
cleared  media  now  hold  United 
States  passiiorts  and  have 
Treasury  Department  sanction  Descri 


Brucker  Is  Critical 
Describing  as  “temporary” 


"Sad  (Tea)  Sack" — by  Thiele  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News. 


under  the  Trading  With  the  ‘incomjiletc  the  proposal 

Enemv  Act.  Thev  await  official  -•*  American  news 


word  from  China  that  entry 
visas  will  be  issued  to  them. 

Peiping’s  unofficial  answer, 
through  Chinese  newspaiiers 
and  broadca.sts,  is  that  no  deal 
can  be  made  except  on  a  re- 
ciiirocal  basis,  and  Secretary 
Dulles  has  ruled  that  out.  There 
is  no  bar  against  any  national 
of  a  Communist  country  apply¬ 
ing  for  a  visa  to  come  into  the 
United  States  on  a  newsgather¬ 
ing  mission  and  many  have 
come  here  from  Russia  on  that 
basis.  The  Secretary  pointed 
that  out  almost  two  weeks  ago, 
but  no  Chinese  Red  newspaper¬ 
man  has  applied  for  a  United 
States  visa. 


agencies  to  enter  Red  China, 
Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  C  o  u  rant 
called  for  fewer  restrictions  on 
the  flow  of  news  between  this 
country  and  foreign  lands. 

Mr.  Brucker,  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 


time,  then  perhaps  even  in  a| 


precarious  peacetime  it  .should 
y  ^1  ^  American’s  right  to  go 

and  come  as  he  likes,  providing 


he  is  not  violating  any  clear 
federal  statute.” 


n 


"Look  at  ‘Em — But  Don't  Recog 


Although  the  dangers  of 
being  “unwittingly  propagan- 
&  dized”  must  alw’ays  be  con- 
1  side  red,  Mr.  Se>’mour  continued. 
T  “I  am  not  sure  that  the  govern- 
^  ment  has  any  extra-legal  or 
-  -  moral  idght  to  put  leg-irons  and 
g-  car  muffs  on  law-abiding  citi- 


niie  'Em"— by  Alexander  in  the  zens.  And  if  the  bold  adven- 


Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


news  American  editors  give  the 
American  people  about  Red 
China  or  anything  else.” 

“The  facts  may  warrant  a 


turer  has  the  right  and  wishes ! 
to  take  the  risks  of  going  to 
Peiping  to  see  what  make? 
modern  China  tick,  he  ought  to 
have  it  w’hether  he  is  a  news- 


policy  quite  different  from  our  reporter  or  a  meat-cutter. 


present  one. 


Or  else,  let  Congress  forbid  it 


“For  all  we  know’,  the  facts  both  of  them,  and  to  all  citi 


may  be  even  much  less  favor-  zens.  I  do  not  like  to  have  mat- 


No  Comment  on  ‘Formula’ 


The  State  Department  de¬ 
clined  to  affirm  or  deny  a  story 
by  Marguerite  Higgins,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  that  Mr. 
Dulles  has  “agreed  to  a  for¬ 
mula  for  admitting  Red  Chinese 
journalists  and  athletes  to  the 
United  States  where  circum¬ 
stances  warrant.” 


able  to  Red  China  than  what  of  individual  freedom  left 

we  dimly  gather  through  Mr.  bureaucratic  whimsy.” 


Dulles’  Chinese  wall.  We  can’t 
decide  intelligently  until  w’e 
know’  more  than  we  do  now’.” 


"Meet  the  Press" — by  Warren  in 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


Right  for  All 


Biding  Their  Time 
Meanwhile,  the  Associated  \ 
Press  advised  members  that  i 
reporters  poised  in  Hong  Kong 


mation  Committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  New’spaper 


The  right  of  any  American  ^  enter  Red  China  when  and 
to  go  and  come  as  he  likes,  way  is  cleared  think  it 


A  Department  spokesman  Education  in  Journal- 

said  no  formula  had  been  . _ _ _ i _ 


Editors,  spoke  to  the  Associa-  j  j  i.  a  e 

..  -  .  a-  •  t  1  underscored  by  Forrest  W.  Sey- 


“providing  he  is  not  violating  ^  least  a  month  before  ^ 

any  clear  federal  statute”  was  situation  is  resolved,  one  | 

w’ay  or  the  other.  Their  con-  >  .  „ 


w’orked  out  or  agreed  to  .by 
Mr.  Dulles  other  than  that 
stated  at  his  news  conference 
two  weeks  ago  when  he  said 


ism,  holding  its  national  con¬ 
vention  at  Boston  University. 


Denial  of  Freedom 
Noting  that  more  than  a  year 


mour,  editor  of  the  Worcester  sensus  is  that  the  Comrnunists  ; 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening  won’t  admit  them  while  41 
Gazette,  at  a  meeting  of  Kappa  other  Americans,  on  tour  in 


Tau  Alpha,  national  honorary  wake  of  the  Moscow  Youth  t 


journalism  fraternity.  -  - . — > . . -  - -  ^ 

Mr.  Seymour  said  Mr.  Dulles’  the  tourists’  schedule  calls  f 

decision  “will  allow  newsmen  to  oiost  of  them  to  remain 


Festival,  are  in  the  country, 


that  each  individual  application  has  passed  “since  Dulles’  orig- 
received  from  Red  China  would  inal  mistake  in  denying  pass- 


be  considered  on  its  individual  port  validation  to  our  report-  do  what  the  State  Department  through  Oct.  1 


merits.  ers,”  he  criticized  the  restric-  says  is  illegal  and  improper 

Senator  William  F.  Know’-  tions  placed  upon  the  decision  for  other  citizens.” 
land,  always  a  strong  backer  of  to  allow  American  reporters  to  “Now  the  State  Department 


s  is  illegal  and  improper  A  dozen  American  newsmen  v 
other  citizens.”  had  assembled  in  Hong  Kong.  | 

Now  the  State  Department  John  Roderick,  an  AP  corres-  I 


the  Chinese  Nationalist  regime  visit  China.  He  enumerated  the  may  have  been  claiming  too  pondent  wrote: 


on  Tiaw’an  (Formosa),  said  he  major  restrictions  as  the  tern-  much  pow’er  and  authority  in 
would  not  mind  admitting  Red  porary  nature  of  the  agree-  this  matter  of  telling  the  citi- 


“Despite  current  Chinese  re¬ 
actions,  there  has  been  no  dis- 


Chinese  newsmen  to  the  United  ment  —  “for  an  experimental  zens  of  a  democracy  w’here  they  position  as  yet  to  write  off  the 


period  of  seven  months  only” ;  may  travel  and  w’here  they  may  chances  of  getting  in.  After  alL 


Knowland,  Republican  the  denial  of  visiting  privileges  not.  But  if  we  are  to  assume  the  Communist  regime  is  on 


leader  of  the  Senate,  suggested  to  all  but  full-time  correspond-  that  today’s  relationships  are  record  as  extending  an  invita- 


in  a  television  interview  that  a  ents;  and  the  denial  of  recipro-  probably  ‘normal,’  and  that  we  tion  to  U.S.  correspondents. 


‘temporary  news  certificate”  city  to  any  Chinese  reporters  have  got  to  get  along  with  Meanwhile,  newsmen  are  taking 


could  be  improvised  to  allow  in  this  country. 


Russia  on  this  basis  for  a  long  things  philosophically.” 
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How  Editorial  Page 
Is  Planned,  Written 


A 

liele  m 
News. 


Louisville,  Ky.  “Each  of  the  conferees  comes 
Barry  Bingham,  owner  and  with  a  list  of  possible  edi- 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Courier-  torial  topics,  gleaned  from  the 
Journal  and  the  Louisville  morning’s  run  of  news  or  from 
Times,  has  given  readers  a  outside  reading.  I  run  down 
thorough  look  inside  the  ivory  my  list  with  comments,  inviting 
tower  of  the  editorial  page  discussion  of  each  subject  as 
gtaff,  it  comes  along.  Mark  Ethridge 

In  a  signed  article  in  the  Roes  over  his  list,  adding  fur- 
Courier,  Mr.  Bingham  described  ther  comments  anil  suggestions, 
in  detail  the  people  who  create  We  then  move  down  the  table 
the  editorial  page,  how  they  go 


for  the  editorial  with  research 
in  the  newspaper  library,  how 
they  must  meet  the  deadline, 
make  up  the  page,  and  read 
proof. 

An  Ideal  Page 

He  says:  “An  ideal  page 
might  contain  five  editorials, 
one  each  on  international,  na¬ 
tional,  state,  and  local  affairs, 
and  a  fifth  on  some  amusing  or 
off-beat  topic.” 

The  article  concludes: 

“An  editorial  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  an  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion.  A  news  story  by  contrast 
is  a  straight  report  of  fact. 


View  almost  any  day  will  dem¬ 
onstrate. 

“Some  owners  avoid  such  ir¬ 
ritations  by  watering  down 
their  editorials  until  they  are 
nothing  but  a  thin  broth  of 
platitudes  on  patriotism,  piety 
and  motherhood. 

“I  can  see  no  reason  for  pub¬ 
lishing  such  a  page.  It  may 
make  no  reader’s  blood  pressure 
rise,  but  it  will  also  fail  to 
stimulate  his  mind  or  to  encour¬ 
age  the  forming  of  the  deci¬ 
sions  which  citizens  of  a  free 
society  must  constantly  make. 

“In 


my  opinion,  an  owner 


in  a  I 
should 
t  o  go 
viding 
clear 


rs  of 
lagan- 
I  con- 
:inued. 
ovem- 
:al  or 
ns  and 
GT  citi- 
adven- 
wishes 
ing  to 
make? 
ght  to 
news- 


about  it,  and  what  philosophy 
governs  them. 

Readers  were  apparently  ap¬ 
preciative.  Several  wrote  let¬ 
ters  to  thank  Mr.  Bingham  for 
his  frankness  and  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  the  effort  and 
thought  going  into  each  day’s 
page. 

His  story  began: 

“I  recently  fell  in  with  a 
group  of  editorial  writers  from 
all  around  the  country  at  a 
newspaper  meeting.  We  argued 
among  ourselves  on  many  is¬ 
sues.  On  one  subject  there  was 
a  unanimous  opinion:  that  very 
few  readers  have  any  idea  how 
an  editorial  is  written  or  who 
writes  it. 


Mystic  Oracles 
“This  condition  arises  partly 


^  code  of  anonymity 

rbid  It  _  governs  all  American  edi 


11  citi- 
e  mat- 
m  left 


This  picture  of  a  Courier-Journal  editorial  conterence  was  published  on  the  editorial  page  with  an 
article  by  Barry  Bingham,  editor-in-chief,  which  took  the  wraps  off  the  Ivory  Tower.  Prom  left, 
Tarleton  Collier  and  John  Ed  Pearce,  writers;  Mark  F.  Ethridge,  publisher;  Mr.  Bingham;  Russell 
Briney,  editor;  Molly  Clowes,  writer;  Adele  Brandeis,  research  assistant,  and  Weldon  James,  writer. 


SO  as  to  pick  up  all  the  ideas 
available. 

“The  conference  usually  lasts 
about  45  minutes.  Sometimes 
one  topic  comes  in  for  lengthy 


discussion,  with  various  points  error  of  fact  in  an  editorial,  he 
being  batted  back  and  forth  has  a  right  to  complain,  and  he 
across  the  table.  This  kind  of  will  help  the  paper  if  he  will 
give-and-take  often  results  in  write  his  point  of  criticism  for 
a  synthesis  of  several  people’s  publication.  If  he  merely  dis- 
ideas.  (Here  is  one  reason  why  agrees  with  the  opinion  ex- 
the  editorials  are  not  signed,  pressed  in  an  editorial,  how- 
since  they  frequently  represent  ever,  he  is  certainly  free  to 


The  opinion  in  an  eiiitorial  would  do  better  to  plow  under 
should  of  course  be  honest  and  an  editorial  page  that  strikes 
well-informed,  but  it  is  still  no  sparks  from  the  readers’ 
an  opinion.  minds.  He  can  devote  the  space 

“When  a  reader  discovers  an  to  that  many  more  columns  of 

straight  news.” 


3-Seotion  Format 
.4(]opted  for  Daily 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times 


7,  195: 


torial  pages.  I  believe  it  also 
derives  in  part  from  a  tend¬ 
ency  of  editorial  writers  to 
imitate  the  mystic  oracles  of 
ancient  Greece,  who  spoke  from 
behind  the  smoke  of  votive  fires 
in  tones  of  awesome  serious¬ 
ness  but  doubtful  meaning. 

“Editorial  writers,  I  assure 
you,  are  really  human  beings, 
no  matter  what  evidence  you 
I  may  have  noted  to  the  contrary, 
i  To  their  critics  they  are  pro- 
[  fessional  know-it-alls.  To  their 
I  admirers  (and  there  are  some) 

I  they  are  earnest  men  and 

3  women  who  strive  daily  to  form  .  -  .  mi.  ..u  „  .  -  ^ 

i  an  understandable  pattern  out  ?  -r  * 

*  of  the  clutter  and  clash  of  editorials  must  speak  has  no  valid  claim  that  the  edi-  adopted  a  three-section  format 

G  events  ”  ownership  and  manage-  torial  has  violated  its  accepted  with  its  issue  of  Sept.  2.  The 

I  '  ment  of  the  paper.  .  .  .  The  function.  Every  American  has  first  section  will  include  tele- 

I  Ideas  Offered  responsibility  .  .  .  has  to  be  a  right  to  an  honest  opinion,  graph  news  and  the  editorial 

I  The  article  describes  the  edi-  centralizeil.)  and  the  owner  of  a  newspaper  page.  The  second  section  will 

torial  conference  held  each  “When  the  discussion  is  over,  is  no  exception, 
week-day  morning  at  10:30.  each  writer  takes  one  or  two 

Mr.  Bingham,  publisher  Mark  topics.  Our  editorial  page  staff  Strike  .Some  Sparks 

I  P.  Ethridge,  general  manager  is  large  by  mo.st  standards,  but  “it  is  my  feeling,  in  fact, 

5  Lisle  Baker,  editor  Russell  our  writers  are  encouraged  to  that  a  newspaper  owner  has  a  radio  and  TV  logs  and  columns 

!  Briney,  four  editorial  writers,  let  themselves  down  from  the  duty  as  well  as  a  right  to  say  and  New  York  columnists, 

a  research  assistant  and  car-  ivory  tower  for  a  frequent  first-  what  he  believes  in  print,  as  Mr.  Harris  said  that  as  often 

itoonist  Grover  Page  attend,  hand  look  at  news  events,  so  vigorously  and  persuasively  as  as  the  size  of  the  paper  permits, 

along  with  three  from  the  the  full  group  is  not  always  he  knows  how.  Courier-Journal  processed  color  will  be  used  on 

Louisville  Times,  including  edi-  present.  .  .  .”  editorials  make  some  readers  the  second  section  page.  The 

tor  George  Burt.  Mr.  Bingham  goes  on  to  de-  hot  under  the  collar,  as  a  Friday  Food  Section  will  fea- 

I  Mr.  Bingham  continues:  scribe  how  the  writers  prepare  glance  at  Readers’  Point  of  ture  processed  color. 
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have  local  news  and  features 
and  women’s  pages.  The  third 
.section  will  include  sports, 
classified  ads,  comic  pages. 
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How  Newspaper  Critics 
Assay  Television  Fare 


“Thank  goodness  the  TV  dial 
can  be  twisted”  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  tenor  of  newspaper  TV 
critics’  response  to  Editor  & 
PUBUSHER’S  inquiry  for  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  season  that  began 
after  Labor  Day. 

A  “deplorable  Summer”  left 
them  inclined  to  view  the  days 
ahead  in  chilly  fashion.  The 
chill  was  not  warmed  by  ad¬ 
vance  releases  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  seemed  to  put  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  category  of 
“bewildered  sheep,”  as  one 
critic  put  it,  following  the 
“leaders  of  last  season’s  rating 
races.”  A  couple  of  critics 
were  more  charitable  and  gave 
TV  credit  for  improvement  and 
enterprise. 

Here’s  what  the  critics  say: 

*  «  * 

HARRIET  VAN  HORNE 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 

An  honest  critic’s  advice  to 
viewers  is:  don’t  waste  too 
many  hours  looking  at  TV  this 
Fall. 

This  Summer  we  had  only 
four  live  dramatic  shows.  For 
the  rest  there  were  re-runs 
and  old  motion  pictures,  if  you 
don’t  like  baseball.  It  is  dis¬ 
graceful  how  TV  viewers’  needs 
are  neglected  during  warm 
weather. 

And  as  far  the  coming  sea¬ 
son,  except  for  the  spectaculars, 
all  that  is  scheduled  is  run-of- 
the-mill  cops  and  robbers, 
westerns,  situation  comedies 
with  their  lunatic  laugh  tracks, 
and  violence. 

There  are  no  new  program 
ideas  in  the  offing  and  too  few 
instructive  and  informative 
panel  discussions.” 

*  «  * 

Following  the  Leader 
DWIGHT  NEWTON 

Son  Francisco  Examiner 

This  will  be  the  season  when 
major  TV  producers,  like  be¬ 
wildered  sheep  in  the  meadow, 
will  discard  creative  ideas  and 
follow  the  leaders  of  last  sea¬ 
son’s  rating  races. 


Spiraling  budgets,  rugged 
competition  and  the  panicky 
fear  of  being  tuned  out  by 
masses  viewing  rival  programs, 
has  temporarily  strangled  im¬ 
aginative  thinking.  The  1957- 
58  trend  will  mimic,  expand 
and  embellish  on  the  proven 
hits  of  the  1956-57  season. 

The  smash  success  of  for¬ 
mer  quarter-hour  stars  Perry 
Como  and  Dinah  Shore  in  full 
length  variety  shows  will 
spawn  nine  new  series  featur¬ 
ing  pop  singers:  Frank  Sin¬ 
atra,  Guy  Mitchell,  Pat  Boone, 
Rosemary  Clooney,  Gisele  Mac- 
Kenzie,  Patrice  Munsel,  Eddie 
Fisher,  Nat  ‘King’  Cole  and 
Patti  Page. 

Western  Avalanche 

The  great  ratings  of  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyatt  Earp  and  Gun- 
smoke  will  induce  the  Hollywood 
film  factories  to  disgorge  an 
avalanche  of  wild  and  wooly 
Western  series. 

The  phenomenal  public  reac¬ 
tion  to  Peter  Pan,  Cinderella 
and  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 
will  prompt  a  deluge  of  fairy 
tale  spectaculars  ranging  from 
Van  Johnson’s  “Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin”  to  the  forthcoming 
Shirley  Temple  series. 

The  ballyhoo  and  praises 
high  of  one-shot  extravaganzas 
(drama  and  variety)  will  be 
the  springboard  to  more  than 
a  hundred  similar  offerings 
this  season,  spearheaded  by  the 
Edsel,  Standard  Oil  and  Du 
Pont  programs,  all  dedicated 
to  corraling  the  biggest  possi¬ 
ble  names  in  the  biggest  possi¬ 
ble  presentations. 

Even  Lucy  and  Desi,  grand 
champions  of  the  half-hour 
situation  comedy,  will  conform 
to  the  ‘spec’  format. 

Elsewhere,  the  television 
ticker  tape  reads — 

Hour-length  dramas  down. 

,  No  more  “Montgomery,”  “Kai¬ 
ser,”  “20th  Century-Fox,” 
“Lux,”  “Conflict”  or  “Good- 
year-Alcoa”  hours. 

{Continued  on  page  48) 


TV  Critics  Grew  Up 
With  Their  Medium 


Generally  speaking,  the  TV 
critics  on  daily  newspapers 
quoted  this  week  on  prospects 
for  the  coming  season  on  the 
home  screens  are  veterans  of 
the  amusement  desks.  Most  of 
them  grew  up  with  the  medium, 
starting  with  radio  and  then 
going  on  into  TV. 

Harriet  Van  Horne,  TV  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers,  has  been 
speaking  her  mind  frankly, 
crisply,  for  the  past  14  years. 
She  came  to  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  from 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time,  after 
her  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester. 

Dwight  Newton,  San  Francis¬ 
co  Examiner,  while  newspaper- 
ing,  acted  at  the  Pasadena 
Community  Playhouse  in  1927- 
28,  and  subsequently  in  Los 
Angeles  legitimate  theaters.  In 
San  Francisco  he  played  in 
shows  with  the  Pine  Street 
Players. 


Taught  Playwriting 

Since  1949  he  has  been  the 
radio  and  TV  ci'itic  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer.  He  has  also  taught  TV 
playwriting  at  Mills  College  at 
summer  semesters  and  for  four 
summers  taught  radio  journal¬ 
ism  at  Stanford  University. 

Since  1934,  Mr.  Newton  has 
written,  produced  and  voiced 
radio  programs  regularly.  For 
the  past  17  years  his  “School- 
cast,”  a  thrice-weekly  KNBC 
program,  has  been  used  in 
social  study  classes  by  public 
and  parochial  schools  in  North¬ 
ern  California. 

Mr.  Newton  was  born  in  Mid¬ 
dletown,  0.  He  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  as  office  boy 
in  1923  while  attending  high 
school,  transferred  to  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  in  1929. 

Winthrop  C.  Fanning  II 
started  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette’s  first  TV  column  early 
in  1952.  An  assistant  in  the 
drama  department,  he  devotes 
virtually  full  time  to  reviewing 
telecasts.  His  wife  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  radio-TV  performer. 

Educated  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  graduate  of 
Brown  in  1941,  Mr.  Fanning 
was  news,  magazine  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  prior  to  joining  the  Air 
Force  in  World  War  II.  He 
served  overseas  until  1945.  On 
the  staff  of  Stars  and  Stripes 


in  France  and  Germany,  he 
also  worked  abroad  for  Reuters 
and  the  London  Daily  Expresi. 

David  Westheimer  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  the  amus^ 
ment  department  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  in  1939.  In  1950  he 
became  TV-radio  editor  and 
has  continued  in  that  capacity 
except  for  two  and  a  half  years  [ 
in  the  Air  Force  as  navigation 
instructor  and  at  a  Pentagon 
desk  during  the  Korean  war. 
During  World  War  II  on  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Post  he 
saw  military  service. 

A  Toledo  native,  Ray  Oviatt 
has  been  television  critic  for 
the  Toledo  Blade  for  almost 
five  years.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
a  radio  announcer  and  news¬ 
man,  advertising  copy  writer, 
and  writer  and  public  relations 
man  for  the  National  Exchange 
Club.  In  January,  1957,  he  was 
named  amusement  editor  of  the 
Blade  and  now  reviews  the 
theater  and  inotion  pictures,  in 
addition  to  television  and  radio. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  1 
Wesleyan  University. 

Out  of  the  Library 

Bob  Sublette’s  first  newspa¬ 
per  job  was  as  high  schod 
football  writer  stringing  for  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News  in 
1942.  After  two  and  one  half 
years  in  the  Army  and  ap¬ 
pearances  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  and  Millsaps  Col¬ 
lege  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Jackson  Clarion-Ledger  in  1948 
as  news  librarian.  When  not 
filing  cuts  he  was  church  editor, 
sports  writer,  book  reviewer 
and  police  reporter.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  1949  he  went  to  the  Nev 
Orleans  States  to  initiate  a 
radio-TV  column  and  to  cover* 
general  assignments. 

P.  M.  Clepper,  29,  has  a  B.A. 
in  American  Studies  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  While 
there,  wrote  for  humor  maga¬ 
zine,  Ski-U-Mah,  won  Dr. 
Christian  radio-writing  award, 
also  did  scripts  for  radio  shows 
such  a  Grand  Central  Station 
and  Armstrong  Theater  Of 
Today.  He  worked  a  year  on  St 
Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Timet. 
has  been  with  St.  Paul  Di*- 
patch-Pioneer  Press  six  years.  |r 
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150,000  Reward  Set 
By  Chicago  Tribune 


Type  Changed,  Paper’s  Plant 
Editors  Tell  Why  Ruined  by  Fire 


Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  on  Aug. 
28  offered  a  $50,000  reward  for 
information  furnished  to  the 
Tribune  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  person  or 
persons  who  murdered  Judith 
Mae  Andersen. 

The  butchered  body  of  the 
15-year-old  girl  was  found  in 
.Montrose  harbor. 

The  only  qualification  to  the 
Tribune’s  offer  is  that  the  in¬ 
formation  must  be  such  that 
it  will  lead  to  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction.  If  more  than  one  person 
supplies  such  information,  the 
$50,000  will  be  apportioned 
among  them  by  the  Tribune 
according  to  their  number  and 
the  relative  value  of  the  in¬ 
formation  furnished  by  each. 
The  Tribune  will  be  the  sole 
arbiter  of  the  apportionment. 

It  was  explained  that  all  in¬ 
formation  given  to  the  Tribune 
will  be  turned  over  immediately 
to  the  proper  authorities. 

Page  1  Editorial 

In  a  front-page  editorial,  the 
Tribune  explained: 

“The  Tribune  makes  this 
offer  on  behalf  of  all  the  people 
of  Chicago. 

“In  less  than  two  years,  six 
Chicago  children  have  been 
murdered  by  fiends  and  the 
murderers  have  not  been 
caught.  .  .  . 

“These  unsolved  crimes  have 
filled  parents’  hearts  with  dread 
and  have  done  vast  injury  to 
the  good  name  of  Chicago.  .  . 


“For  110  years,  the  Tribune 
has  been  devoted  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Chicago  and  the 
welfare  of  its  people.  It  is  in 
that  tradition  that  we  offer  the 
reward  and  ask  for  every  citi¬ 
zen’s  help.” 

Congratulations  poured  in  on 
the  Tribune  for  making  the 
offer  of  the  reward.  Two  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  American  Legion 
sent  separate  telegrams  from 
the  national  headquarters  in 
Indianapolis. 

More  than  200  tips  came  in 
immediately  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  being  processed  by  ex¬ 
perts  and  turned  over  to  au¬ 
thorities  for  investigation. 

Colored  Drawings 

The  Tribune  on  Sept.  2  pub¬ 
lished  a  full  page  color  draw¬ 
ing  of  how  Judith  Andersen 
looked  and  was  dressed  when 
last  seen  by  her  parents  and 
friends.  Four  hundred  copies  of 
the  drawings  were  turned  over 
to  the  police  for  use  in  their 
search  for  clues. 

Publication  of  the  drawings 
was  hailed  by  police  officials 
as  an  important  contribution 
toward  solution  of  the  crime. 

The  drawings  were  prepared 
by  John  P.  Seger,  Harry  Gris- 
singer  and  William  O’Brien, 
with  the  help  of  four  other 
members  of  the  Tribune  art 
staff.  The  drawings  were  based 
upon  information  supplied  by 
the  Tribune’s  editorial  staff. 


Augusta,  Me. 

The  132-year-old  Daily  Ken¬ 
nebec  Journal  appeared  in  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  Aug.  30. 

Spartan  or  Tempo  head  letter 
type  had  been  substituted  for 
the  Caslon  used  many  years. 
And  the  paper’s  Old  English 
name  plate  was  replaced  by 
Vogue  Bold. 

In  a  front  page  article  KJ 
editors  said  they  adopted  Spar¬ 
tan  for  its  “arresting  display 
and  easy  readability  with 
modem  standards  of  make-up 
which  call  for  open,  clean  ar¬ 
rangement  of  news  material, 
free  of  excessive  typographical 
clutter  and  ‘gingerbread’.” 

Caslon  was  characterized  as 
“elegant,  at  times  startling  and 
readable  according  to  standards 
of  a  generation  or  more  ago.” 
But  it  was  also  called  “high 
pillared  and  inclined  to  blur  in 
the  horizontal  heads.” 

And  the  KJ  editors  found 
Caslon  limited  in  scope,  “for¬ 
cing  printers  seeking  variety  to 
dip  into  closely  related  type 
families  and  to  rely  too  much 
on  ‘foundry  types’  which  chip 
easily.” 

As  for  the  Old  English  name 
plate,  editors  found  it  looked 
“like  grandma’s  heavily  flow¬ 
ered  and  embroidered  hat  with 
a  sports  ensemble  of  the  50’s” 
when  placed  over  Spartan 
heads. 

“It  was  decided  even  the 
name  plate  should  be  readable 
as  well  as  ornamental,”  the 
editors  continued,  “and  it  was 
time  to  have  one  with  a  ‘K’  in 
Kennebec  that  would  not  be 
mistaken  for  an  ‘R’.” 


Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

An  early-morning  fire  Sept. 
1  destroyed  the  three-story  brick 
building  housing  the  Patriot, 
Prince  Edward  Island’s  only 
afternoon  newspaper. 

Damage  was  estimated  at 
$250,000.  This  included  loss  to 
several  other  offices  in  the 
building,  owned  by  a  fraternal 
lodge. 

The  Patriot’s  printing  plant, 
as  well  as  its  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices,  were  destroyed.  No 
one  was  in  the  building  when 
the  blaze  occured. 

The  brick  walls  of  the  build¬ 
ing  remained  upright  but  the 
roof  and  upper  floors  crashed 
down  on  Patriot  equipment. 

W.  A.  Gaudet,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Patriot,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  newspaper  to 
resume  publication  Wednesday, 
using  the  mechanical  equipment 
of  the  Guardian. 


Strike  Endf» 

After  Five  Weeks 

Chicago 

Ending  a  five-week  strike, 
about  900  employes  of  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Co.  returned  to 
their  jobs  this  week.  An  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  company  and 
the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  gives  an  hourly 
wage  increase  of  11  cents  now 
and  2%  more  next  Jan.  1  for 
a  year.  Vacation  allowances  are 
increased  to  a  maximum  of 
three  weeks  for  15  years  serv- 


HAPPY  DAYS  .  . 

Burck,  Chicago  Sun-Times 


APPROACH  TO  PEACE 

Ink,  Miami  Sunday  News 


RUSSIAN  ARMS 

Manning,  McNaught  Syndicate 
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A  Visit  to  Prince  Hal, 
That  ^Valiant  Artist 


Bv  Jaiiifs  L.  (]ollin*:s 


This  was  on  the  way  back 
from  a  visit  to  “Val-Hal-En,” 
Hal  Foster’s  red  home  in 


^ the  greenness  of 
!  —  '*  ;  Redd,  Conn. 

'  f  young 

^  j  lady  passenger 

‘  named  Kitty 

had  been  pleas- 
antly  shook  by 

Foster  handsome,”  she 

said,  “and  his 
art  work  is  beautiful.” 

There  was  another  voice 
from  the  rear  seat.  “Gee,”  Kim 
said,  “I  wish  we  had  a  place 
like  that.” 

There  was  no  particular 
point  to  the  visit.  It  was  just 
a  matter  of  saying  hello  to  an 
artist  you  admire,  seeing  how 
he  lives  and  asking  if  he  had 
anything  to  say  on  this  warm, 
gorgeous  afternoon. 

Harold  Rudolph  Foster  at 
65  could  play  the  role  of  out- 
doorsman,  minister  or  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James 
and  carry  it  off  well.  He  might 
have  been  the  original  model 
for  the  man  of  distinction. 

He  lives  well,  indeed,  and 
yes,  he  did  have  a  few  things 
on  his  mind. 

Hal  said  that  he  was  just  a 
second-rate  illustrator  in  the 
days  preceding  “Prince  Val¬ 
iant,”  and  that  the  artists  he 
admires  are  Jose  Maria  Sert, 
Frank  Brangwyn,  John  Singer 
Sargent  and  Norman  Rockwell. 


art  as  good  as  you’d  like  to.” 

Prince  Hal  was  talking  in 
his  book-jammed  studio.  He 
took  a  moment  out  to  search 
for  some  reading  material  for 
the  young  guests. 

“Helen  should  be  here  to 
help  me,”  he  laughed.  “I  can’t 
do  a  thing  without  her.  She’s 
my  housekeeper,  nurse  maid, 
hunting  pal,  business  manager 
and  bookkeeper. 

“I  don’t  even  know  how  much 
I  make  or  where  it  goes.  She 
handles  everything  and  takes 
all  the  worry  off  my  shoulders.” 

Helen  Foster  is  a  sweet, 
gentle  person  with  brown  eyes 
and  hair. 

“Come  on,”  Hal  said  after  he 
had  finally  found  a  couple  of 
suitable  books  for  the  kids. 
“I’ll  show  you  around  the 
place.” 

Poetry  of  Whitman 


Val-Hal-En  has  in  five  acres 
all  the  poetry  of  Walt  Whit¬ 
man,  the  music  of  Cole  Porter, 
the  prose  of  Victor  Hugo.  It’s 
one  of  nature’s  small  wonder¬ 
lands  with  the  rich  colors  of 
Ireland. 


visit  Africa  and  the  Far  East. 
Both  Helen  and  I  photograph 
houses  and  scenery  and  armor 
to  make  my  drawings  authentic. 

“You  know,  research  is  a 
most  delightful  thing.  You  go 
to  a  museum  or  a  library  to 
dig  up  one  fact  and  you  come 
away  with  a  head  full  of  new 
things.  It  opens  new  vistas  to 
you.  I  have  around  300  books 
on  medieval  history  and  have 
read  at  least  1,000  books  in  the 
20  years  I’ve  done  the  strip 
for  King  Features. 

“I  said  there’s  no  letup  in 
this  business.  I’m  not  com¬ 
plaining,  don’t  think  that  for 
a  minute.  I  like  hunting  and 
fishing  and  everything  about 
nature — the  woods,  waterfalls, 
meadows,  the  play  of  the  sun 
across  the  earth. 

“When  I  sit  down  to  draw  I 
can  recall  the  lovely  shape  of  a 
tree,  the  ripple  of  a  stream,  the 
contours  of  a  mountain — all 
because  I  have  lived  it.  It’s  a 
l)art  of  me.” 

He  smiled  that  pleasant  smile 
of  his  and  drew  on  his  pipe. 
“I’m  so  lucky  to  be  able  to  draw 
about  the  things  I  know  and 
love.  Eventually  they  all  find  a 
way  into  ‘Prince  Valiant.’ 

“Yes,  it’s  really  a  wonderful 
life.” 


Jurisdiction 
Stand  Marks 
Wide  Strike 


Martinez,  Calif.  , 
Striking  printers  who  have  , 
closed  plants  publishing  four  r 
daily  and  12  weekly  newspapers  - 
are  including  a  bid  for  juris¬ 
diction  over  pressmen  and  J 
stereotypers  in  their  demands,  i 
it  was  stated  here.  S 

This  has  publishers  over  a 
barrel  as  three  plants  have 
agreements  with  pressmen  and 
stereotypers,  a  spokesman  said. 
The  strike  is  now  entering  its 
second  week.  I 

The  ITU  proposes  jurisdic¬ 
tion  shall  begin  “with  the 
marking  of  copy  and  continue 
until  the  final  product  is  ready 
for  delivery.”  The  appropriate 
bargaining  unit,  the  proposed 
clause  says,  “shall  consist  of  | 
all  employes  performing  any  [  > 
such  work.”  f  I 


Began  .\ug.  28 
The  strike  began  at  7  a.m. 


August  28,  at  the  call  of  Marti-  }  ^Rcnc; 


First  stop  on  the  tour  was 
the  dining  room.  He  calls  it 
the  room  his  movie  built  (Hal 
made  about  $50,000  on  Holly¬ 
wood’s  version  of  “Prince  Val¬ 
iant”.  Then  to  the  den,  where 
he  keeps  six  guns,  each  for  a 
specific  purpose,  and  eight  as¬ 
sorted  rods. 


Union  Opposes 
Carl  Jones  on  TVA 


nez  Typographical  Union  No.  ■  Plar 
597.  Pickets  were  posted  im-  Mr.  T 
mediately  and  publication  has  has  b 
been  halted  since  except  for  a  side  o 
few  issues  that  day  which  used  he  w; 
advertising  copy  already  in  Univei 
type  and  used  for  news,  re-  Decern 


Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


versed  cuts  which  told  of  the  presid( 


Johnson  City  Typographical 
Union  (ITU)  is  opposing  the 
nomination  of  Carl  A.  Jones, 
publisher  of  the  Johvsoti  Citij 
Press,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  TVA. 


Warmer  .\udience 


“But,”  he  said,  “I  would 
rather  do  what  I  am  doing  than 
be  a  fine  artist.  I  know  my 
limitations,  and  I’m  happy  to 
find  a  medium  that  my  abilities 
fit.  I  believe  I’m  reaching  a 
warmer  audience  through  news¬ 
papers. 

“My  readership  is  made  up 
not  of  just  a  few  art  critics  but 
of  people  of  all  ages  and  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Many  have  written 
in  to  compliment  me.  They 
sometimes  ask  why  I  put  my 
talent  in  a  cheap  medium. 

“I  certainly  don’t  feel  that 
way.  When  I  exhibit  my  paint¬ 
ings,  I  get  a  few  grudging 
nods  from  fellow  artists.  But 
in  this  field  the  average  guy 
gives  you  a  pat  on  the  back. 
The  only  drawback  is  not  hav¬ 
ing  sufficient  time  to  make  the 


Outside,  behind  a  reconverted 
barn — studio  which  his  son 
Arthur  uses  to  do  the  color 
and  backgrounds  for  his  fath¬ 
er’s  strip,  Hal  pointed  out  his 
two  English  setters — “the  best 
two  grouse  dogs  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.” 


The  artist  was  equally  proud 
of  his  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens,  trees,  shrubbery  and 
the  brook  that  snakes  its  way 
across  the  property.  As  he 
stood  on  the  small,  curved 
bridge  watching  some  bullfrogs 
in  the  water  below,  he  told 
about  his  work. 

“I  make  a  good  living,”  he 
said,  “but  there’s  little  time  to 
enjoy  it.  It’s  a  matter  of  work¬ 
ing  53  hours  a  week  and  no 
holidays  such  as  Christmas. 

“I’ve  traveled  over  the  parts 
of  the  world  that  Prince  Val¬ 
iant  saw  (Hal  is  now  in  Rome), 
and  that  includes  England, 
France,  Italy.  I  have  yet  to 


The  union  alleges  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  locked  out  of  their 
jobs  in  the  composing  room  of 
the  Press  in  November  1950. 
In  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
executive  committee,  the  union 
urged  all  labor  to  “begin  im¬ 
mediately  a  concerted  campaign 
to  block  any  confirmation  of 
Carl  A.  Jones  to  a  post  where 
labor  would  encounter  his  ap¬ 
parent  biased  opinions  against 
them.” 


In  a  reply  to  the  charges, 
Mr.  Jones  said  that  during 
negotiations  “members  of  the 
union  left  their  jobs  and  failed 
to  return  when  notified  they 
would  be  replaced  if  they  did 
not  do  so.” 

He  also  said  the  union  mem¬ 
bers  claimed  they  were  entitled 
to  collect  unemployment  bene¬ 
fits  because  of  a  “lockout”,  but 
that  the  Board  of  Review  of 
the  Tennessee  Department  of 
Employment  Security  ruled 
there  was  no  “lockout.” 


strike.  lagencj 

The  struck  dailies  are  the  'new  s; 
Antioch  Ledger,  Concord  Tran-  ning. 
script,  Martinez  Contra  Costa  both 
Gazette  and  the  Pittsburg  Post-  group 
Dispatch.  The  weekly  newspa-  drawn 
pers  closed  by  the  strike  in-  -a  grid 
elude  the  Sun  Newspapers,  pub-  “wj, 
lished  at  Lafayette;  Contra  jexplaii 
Costa  Times  and  the  Trahiid  |  for  h 
Kernel.  and  ai 

Publishers’  Proposal  involve 
The  strike  began  after  a  ning  s 
seven-hour  meeting.  During  (  “Wh 
the  session  the  publishers  of-  tions  c 
fered  a  package  which  in-  that  is 
eluded  a  $4  wage  boost  for  the  of  groi 
first  year  and  $2  for  the  second,  uveloj 
with  a  reduction  of  hours  to  -suits  a 
36  per  week  during  the  sec-  lieve  v 
ond  year.  ent  sti 

At  that  time  the  publishers  and  ve 
proposed  to  guarantee  that  and  im 
jurisdiction  over  proofreaders  plans 
would  not  be  granted  to  any  clients, 
other  union  and  that  there 
would  be  no  change  in  reproduc¬ 
tion  practices.  In  t 

The  union  replied,  after  Aerview 
caucus,  by  submitting  what  Editor 
publishers  described  as  an  en-tiew  “ 
tirely  new  full-length  contract  Jaignir 
Included  in  this  was  the  ITU  the  chi 
demand  for  increased  jurisdic-lto  the 
tion.  teceive 
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How  Campaigns  Are  Planned 
By  Lennen  &  Newell  Agency 


New  ‘Screen’  Chart  System 
Designed  by  President  Toigo 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


by  Mr.  Toigo  with  whom  he  has 
been  associated  in  other  agen¬ 
cies,  is  Chris  Sante.  He  is  re¬ 
sponsible  with  his  staff  men 
assigned  to  different  clients  for 
the  “Overall  Planning”  section 
of  the  chart,  and  also  assists 

Between  the  middle  of  August  and  October  of  this  year,  in  studies  required  when  actual 
the  1958  advertising  plans  are  solidified  for  clients  of  Len-  naUt?  is  thTJ^ 

nen  &  Newell,  Inc.  Billing  for  these  advertisers  now  planning  under  the  headings 


osed  amounts  to  about  $50,000,000  a  year, 
of  '  “These  are  key  planning 


has  been  specializing  in  that 
side  of  the  business  ever  since 
he  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Since 


of  “What  to  Say”  and  “How  to 
iiicac  aic  B.C  laiiiiiii  senior  vice- 

any  ImonXsrbutp^llnnrngisconsta^^^^^  five  top  headings,  each  of  which  president  on  the  creative  side 
Sly  underwav  at  our  agency,”  explicitly  describes  the  functions  is  Julian  Fields.  Mr.  Fields  has 
i  Adolph  J.  Toigo,  president,  and  involved.  most  recently  been  given  a  top- 

majority  stockholder  in  the  .  These  five  assignment  head-  notch  assistant  in  Guild  Cope- 
agency,  said  this  week.  Overall  Planning;  land,  formerly  with  Ted  Bates 

.  V  V  u  (2)  What  to  Say;  (3)  How  to  Inc.,  who  is  vicepresident  in 
Planning  should  have  been  j^..  ^4^  where  to  Say  it;  charge  of  the  executive  side  of 

Mr.  Toigo’s  middle  name.  He  product  Availability.  creative  planning. 

Captains  responsible  for  plan-  Senior  vicepresident  in  charge 
ning  in  these  specific  areas  are  of  media  is  Anthony  C.  De 
all  senior  vicepresidents  of  the  Pierro. 

,  ,  .  agency.  Heading  research  for  Each  of  these  captains  has 

ecem  ler  1954  he  1ms  een  years,  and  trained  two  “quarterbacks”  who  call  the 

president  of  L&N.  For  that 
agency  he  recently  completed  a 
new  system  of  campaign  plan¬ 
ning.  It  is  a  combination  of 
both  horizontal  and  vertical 
group  action.  The  chart  he  had 
drawn  up  to  depict  it  resembles 
a  grid  or  screen. 

“What  is  added,”  Mr.  Toigo 
explained,  “is  a  solid  method 
for  horizontal  communication 
and  action  between  the  teams 
involved  in  the  various  plan¬ 
ning  steps. 

“When  work  and  communica- 
Itions  only  travel  up  and  down, 

Jhat  is  by  the  vertical  method 
|i)f  group  operation,  bottlenecks 
developed  that  delay  final  re- 
jsults  and  action.  Now  we  be- 
ieve  we  have  provided  sufTici- 
nt  strength  in  both  horizontal 

fnd  vertical  contacts  to  speed 
nd  improve  the  quality  of  the 
Ians  we  develop  for  our 
lients.” 
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Staff  Assignments 

In  this  “Golden  Dozen”  in- 
^rview,  Mr.  Toigo  divulged  to 
what  Editor  &  Publisher,  how  the 
in  en-»ew  “screen  system  of  cam- 
ntract  ^signing”  works.  Pointing  to 
be  chart,  he  called  attention 
e  the  fact  that  staff  members 
ceive  their  assignments  under 


after 


e  ITU 
irisdic- 


Adolph  Toigo  conducts  a  campaign  planning  session  at  Lannan  & 
Newell  agency. 


E&P  To  Present 
Agency  Billings 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  first 
annual  tabulation  of  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  according  to 
their  1956  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  billings  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  ih  the  Sept.  14  issue. 

Figures,  compiled  by  E&P 
through  questionnaires  sent 
to  major  agencies,  will  show 
that  319  agencies  billed  a 
total  of  $3,157,933,471,  of 
which  $1,863,482,060,  or  59%, 
was  in  newspapers. 

The  listing  will  present 
each  agency’s  total  billings, 
newspaper  billings  and  per¬ 
centage  to  the  totals. 

plays  and  report  back  to  Mr. 
Toigo,  who  heads  all  phases  of 
planning. 

“In  any  system  of  planning,” 
Mr.  Toigo  continued,  “the  first 
essential  is  to  know  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  plans.  Perhaps  last 
year’s  sales  amounted  to  $28 
million,  and  the  company  man¬ 
agement  has  set  as  its  objective 
an  increase  of  $41/^  million.  Or 
the  objective  may  be  stated  in 
numbers  of  different  items  the 
company  expects  will  be  sold 
during  the  coming  year  with 
the  assistance  of  advertising. 

“Whatever  the  objective  and 
no  matter  how  it  is  stated,  we 
must  know  what  it  is  before  we 
can  take  a  single  other  step  in 
planning. 

“No  campaign  can  be  pre¬ 
pared,  for  instance,  without  a 
thorough  investigation  into  pre¬ 
cisely  what  the  public  thinks 
about  the  product  or  service 
involved. 

“Research  is  a  tool  that  must 
be  used  creatively  and  with 
care.  Research  figures  should  in 
no  way  dictate  what  is  to  he 
said  to  the  consumer  or  how  it 
is  to  be  said.  Rather  they  are 
‘channel  markers’  defining  the 
area  and  directions  in  which  the 
copy  and  art  activity  will  be 
most  effective.” 

Annual  Product  Study 

Returning  to  the  chart,  Mr. 
Toigo  pointed  to  the  subheads 
under  “Overall  Planning.”  They 
read:  “Product  Quality”  and 
“Product  Opportunity.” 

“No  matter  how  long  we  have 
had  an  account,  we  believe  in 
making  an  annual  study  of  the 
products  or  the  services  of  each 
of  our  clients,”  Mr.  Toigo  ex¬ 
plained.  “We  treat  the  old 
familiars  just  like  a  new  prod- 
(Continiied  on  page  28) 
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Publishers  Asked  To  End  wTeZy^Zl^f  7  of  Top  10 

Paper  ‘Contamination’  Beginning  Thursday,  Sept.  P0^r)0rS  Show 

X  19.  the  Chicaao  Daily  News  will  i 


Colley  S.  Baker,  director,  and  the  Wastepaper  Utilization 
Eastern  Conseiwation  Commit-  Council  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
tee  of  the  Wastepaper  Consum-  courage  the  contamination  of 
ing  Industries,  New  York,  this  newspapers  and  other  periodi- 


week  asked  publishers,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  ad  agencies  to  end 
contamination  of  newspapers 
with  samples. 

The  issue  arose,  according  to 
Mr.  Baker,  when  the  Aluminum 
Corporation  of  America  ran  a 
full-page,  four-color  ad  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  on  Aug. 
22  and  inserted  in  the  paper 
opposite  the  ad  a  15-inch  by 
22-inch  sheet  of  Alcoa  wrap 
aluminum  foil. 

Left-over  Sheets 

“It  is  quite  certain,”  Mr. 
Baker  wrote  in  a  bulletin  issued 
Sept.  2,  “that  thousands  of 
these  aluminum  foil  sheets  were 
left  in  the  newspaper  to  be 
collected  later  with  other  news¬ 
papers  from  homes  and  apart¬ 
ment  houses  as  well  as  the 
over-issue  copies  from  the 
newsstands  and  the  publishing 
house. 

‘It  is  quite  evident  that  the 


19,  the  Chicago  Daily 
publish  a  weekly  section  de¬ 
voted  to  home  furnishings.  The 
section  will  be  called  “Room 
Beautiful,”  and  will  be  an  extra 
“zone”  section  each  Thursday. 

The  cover  page  on  each  week¬ 
ly  section  will  feature  before 
and  after  pictures  of  rooms  re- 
decorated  by  Chicago-area 
families.  The  family  whose 
I'oom  is  chosen  for  each  week’s 
feature  will  be  awarded  $100. 


cals  by  the  insertion  of  samples 
of  any  kind  of  foreign  materi¬ 
als.  Cooperation  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agents  for  the  Aluminum 
Company  has  been  asked  in 
preventing  a  repetition  of  the 
sampling. 

Raw  Materials 

“We  pointed  out  to  them  the 
importance  of  old  newspapers 
as  a  raw  material  for  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  paperboard  and 
building  materials,  noting  that 
of  the  total  tonnage  of  8,816,-  A 

non  tons  of  wastpnanpr  enn- 


9  Advertising 
Men  to  Judge 


Linage  Drop 

Total  .'’dvertising  in  seven  of 
the  top  10  newspapers  measured 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  showed 
a  dip  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1957  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  last  year.  There  ’’ 
were  also  changes  in  the  re-  . 
lative  standings  of  the  top  10  ‘ 
six  and  seven-day  papers. 

‘L.  A.  Times’  Tops 


000  tons  of  wastepaper 
sumed  in  the  U.S.  last  year, 
1,984,000  tons  consisted  of  old 
newspapers. 

In  the  wastepaper  grade 
specifications  of  the  Wastepa¬ 
per  Institute  of  the  National 
Association  of  Waste  Material 
Dealers,  Inc.,  known  as  WP-54, 
prohibitive  materials  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  “any  materials  which 
by  their  presence  in  a  packing 
advertising  was  placed  by  the  of  wastepaper-,  in  excess  of  the 


Nine  advertising 


Chicago 

executives 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  total 
advertising  hit  34,179,325  lines  j 
over  last  year’s  six-month  tally! 
of  32,852,100  lines  and  assured  ’ 
that  daily  of  maintaining  its 
top  position.  The  Miami  Herald,  j’ 
with  28,725,384  lines  for  the  [ 
first  six  months  of  this  year  as  j 


have  been  named  by  the  Audit  against  28,138,233  lines  last 


manufacturer,  its  advertising 
agents,  and  accepted  by  the 
publisher  without  thought  as  to 
the  consequences  beyond  the 
stimulation  of  sales  for  the  foil. 

Unfit  for  Use 

“But  every  sheet  of  that  foil 
— and  it  was  asserted  that  there 
nearly  250  miles  of  it — that 
found  its  way  into  a  bale  of 
wastepaper,  contaminated  it, 
made  it  unfit  for  further  use 
by  wastepaper  consumers.  Foil, 
like  other  metals,  plastics  and 
foreign  materials,  not  only 
ruins  paper  and  papei’board, 
but  is  a  hazard  to  the  paper¬ 
making  machinery. 

“Should  this  adventure  in 
sampling  be  found  advantage¬ 
ous  to  the  advertiser  and  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  newspapers,  it  is 
feared  that  it  might  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  this  company,  and  be 
attempted  by  other  advertisers 
of  all  sorts  of  foreign  materials 
throughout  the  country. 

“On  behalf  of  the  wastepaper 
consuming  mills,  the  collectors, 
packers  and  dealers  of  waste- 
paper,  we  have  asked  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  to  call  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  newspaper 
publishers  throughout  the  U.S., 
and  have  enlisted  the  support 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Waste  Material  Dealers,  Inc., 


amount  allowed,  will  make  the 
packing  unusable  as  the  grade 
specified”  and  “any  materials 
that  may  be  damaging  to  equip¬ 
ment.”  Foils,  plastics,  etc.,  are 
both  unusable  and  are  damaging 
to  equipment.” 

*  *  * 

Philadelphia 

A  full  newspaper-size  sheet 
of  aluminum  foil  was  scheduled 
to  be  included  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  of  Thursday, 
Sept.  5. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer¬ 
ica  furnished  more  than  230 
miles  of  aluminum  foil  so  that 
a  15-by-22  inch  sample  of  the 
firm’s  Alcoa  Wrap  could  be 
given  each  Inquirer  reader. 

Facing  the  free  foil  insert, 
Alcoa  scheduled  a  two-color  ad, 
explaining  the  uses  of  the  prod¬ 
uct. 

The  aluminum  page  insert 
has  proved  highly  successful  in 
the  three  major  cities  where  it 
has  been  tried,  Milwaukee, 
Houston  and  Chicago.  Alcoa 
selected  the  Inquirer  to  be  the 
first  newspaper  on  the  East 
Coast  to  use  the  unusual  adver¬ 
tising  technique. 

Outstanding  results  of  the 
foil  page  insert  are  attributed 
to  a  great  degree  to  the  fact 
that  the  reader  receives  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  used. 


Bureau  of  Circulations  to  judge 
the  Bureau’s  1957  Educational 
Awards  Competition. 

The  competition  was  estab¬ 
lished  this  year  as  a  means  of 
recognizing  and  honoring  out¬ 
standing  efforts  by  publisher 
members  in  explaining  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  values  of  ABC-aud¬ 
ited,  paid  circulation.  Eleven 
awards,  two  each  (advertise¬ 
ment  and  editorial)  for  five 
classifications  of  publications 
and  a  grand  award,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  winning  publishers  at 
the  Bureau’s  annual  luncheon, 
Oct.  17. 

Judges  are  David  F.  Beard, 
general  director  of  advertising, 
Reynolds  Metals  Company, 
Louisville;  John  A.  Martin,  me¬ 
dia  supervisor,  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company,  Chicago;  J. 
Chalmers  O’Brien,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  public  relations, 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Company, 
Chicago;  Arthur  R.  Tofte,  man¬ 
ager  advertising  and  industrial 
press,  Allis-Chalmers  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Milwaukee ; 
Frank  T.  Tucker,  assistant  to 
the  president,  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company,  Akron;  K.  L.  Skillin, 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
division.  Armour  and  Company, 
Chicago;  Henry  C.  Botsford,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  advertising. 


year,  wrested  second  place  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  which 
diopped  to  third  position  with 
27,839,113  lines  compared  to  ’ 
the  28,760,949  lines  clocked  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1956. 

The  New  York  Times,  fifth  . 
last  year  with  27,558,426  lines, 
moved  into  fourth  position  over 
the  Ch'cago  Tribune  by  rack¬ 
ing  up  27,222,871  lines,  a  loss  k 
of  335,555  lines.  The  Chicago ' 
Tribune  had  26,460,177  lines 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  compared  with  27,743,884  ^ 
lines  at  the  half-way  mark  last  j| 
year,  a  loss  of  1,283,707  lines. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
with  24,232,700  lines  this  year 
and  24,013,689  lines  last  year, 
and  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  with  21,876,034  lines  this 
year  and  22,629,984  lines  last 
year,  maintained  their  sixth  * 
and  seventh  positions  respec-  i 
tively.  • 

‘Baltimore  Sun’  Gains 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  in  10th 
position  last  year  with  21,506,- 
752  lines,  moved  up  to  eighth 
position  with  21,796,665  lines,* 
an  increase  of  289,913  lines. 
Dropping  from  eighth  place  to 
10th  position  was  the  Houston 
Chronicle  which  for  the  first 


General  Motors  Corporation,  six  months  of  1957  registered 


Detroit;  George  Mosley,  vice- 
president,  advertising  and  sales 
promotion,  Seagram  -  Distillers 
Company,  New  York;  and  W.  O. 
Maxwell,  assistant  manager, 
consumer  relations  department. 
International  Harvester  Co. 

Deadline  for  the  competition 
is  a  postmark  date  of  no  later 
than  Oct.  1. 


20,984,159  compared  with  22,- 
130,116  lines  for  the  first  six 
months  of  last  year. 

‘Detroit  News’  Holds 

The  Detroit  News  held  ninth 
position  with  21,292,827  lines, 
down  476,436  lines  from  last 
year’s  half-way  total  of  21, • 
769,263.  I 
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ins  at  home 


The  Bulletin  goes  home,.. delivers  more  copies  to  more  families 
every  seven  days  in  Greater  Philadelphia  than  any  other  newspaper 


The  Bulletin  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
buying  habits  of  its  readers.  Philadelphians  like  The 
Bulletin.  They  buy  it,  read  it,  trust  it  and  respond  to 
the  advertising  in  it.  The  Bulletin  is  Philadelphia’s 
home  newspaper. 

Advtrtliing  OAcec  I’liiladelpliia.  3i»th  an<l  Market  Streets  •  New  York. 
312  Madison  Avenue  •  Cliicairo.  520  X.  Micliiirun  Avenue 
Representatives:  Sawyer  Kerpuson  Walker  Company  In  Detroit  •  Atlant.a 
I.OS  Anceles  •  San  Francis*-©  •  Seattle 


For  drugs,  health  aids  and  toiletries,  the  people  of 
the  giant  14-county  Greater  Philadelphia  market  spend 
$168,037,000  each  year.  Why  do  they  prefer  certain 
products?  Largely  because  of  the  advertising  they  read 
in  their  home  newspaper— The  Evening  and  Sunday 
Bulletin.  And  advertisers  get  a  big  selling  plus  in  this 
newspaper  with  R.O.P.  spot  and  full  COLOR  — avail¬ 
able  seven  days  a  week! 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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AD  AGENCIES 


Announce  Erwin-Wasey 
Ruthrauff&Ryan  Merger 


Merger  of  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.  and  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 
was  announced  Sept.  2  by  David 
B.  Williams,  president  of  E-W, 
and  F.  Kenneth  Beirn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  R&R.  Merger  w’as  said 
to  be  “the  natural  result  of 
both  managements’  desii'e  to 
improve  client  service.” 

Mr.  Williams,  to  be  president 
of  the  new  firm — Erwin-Wasey, 
Ruthi’auff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  —  said 
that  combined  billing  will  be 
about  $80,000,000. 

Other  principal  executives  of 
the  new  agency  are:  Chainnan 
of  board,  Robert  M.  Watson, 
former  chairman  of  R&R; 
chairman  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee,  Howard  D.  Williams, 
former  chairman  of  E-W ;  chair¬ 
man  of  executive  committee, 
Roswell  W.  Metzger,  former 
executive  vicepresident  and 
chairman  of  R&R’s  executive 
committee;  and  senior  vicepres¬ 
ident,  F.  Kenneth  Beirn,  former 
R&R  president. 

The  merger  was  accomplished 
by  an  exchange  of  stock  of  both 


corporations  for  stock  in  the 
newly  formed  agency. 

Executive  vicepresidents  of 
the  new  set-up  will  be  James  B. 
Briggs  and  Jere  Patterson  in 
New  York;  Haakon  Groseth  and 
Larry  Northrup  in  Chicago; 
and  Emmett  McGaughey  in  Los 
Angeles.  Corporate  directors 
and  other  officers  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  shortly. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  was 
founded  in  1912;  Wasey  in 
1914. 

*  *  * 

Shortly  before  merging  with 
R&R,  E-W’s  Chicago  office  an¬ 
nounced  resignation  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Beach  account  because  of 
a  “steadily  developing  product 
conflict,”  effective  Jan.  1,  1958. 
• 

Rep.  Appointment 

Ontario,  Cahf. 

Appointment  of  Gilman,  Ni- 
coll  &  Ruthman  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Ontario  Daily 
Report. 


Philip  Blue  Takes 
Ad  Directorship 

Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Philip  H.  Blue,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  has  been 
named  advertis- 
ing  director  of 
the  Pawtucket 
I  j  Times.  He  suc- 

'  ceeds  Irvin  R. 
w  7  Van  Aurmen, 

now  publisher 
and  general 
manager  of  the 
//  Nashua  (N.H.) 

/  iHB  Telegraph. 

Blue  The  appoint¬ 

ment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Stanley  T.  Black, 
Times  treasurer  and  general 
manager. 

Mr.  Blue,  who  is  53,  began 
his  newspaper  career  in  the 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Gary  paper  in 
1924.  Before  coming  here,  he 
served  for  several  months  as 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  State  Times. 


Changing  to  9  Cols. 

Janesville,  Wis. 

The  Daily  Gazette  is  convert¬ 
ing  from  eight  to  nine  11-pica 
columns.  The  page  depth  will 
be  306  lines. 


Home  Buying  Forums 
In  the  Chicago  Area 

Chicago 

To  help  Chicagoans  and  sub¬ 
urbanites  learn  more  about 
home  buying,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  has  schedule:! 
forums  in  various  sections  of 
the  city  with  experts  from  the 
fields  of  home  building,  real 
estate,  finance  and  architecture 
participating. 

This  is  the  second  consecutive! 
year  the  Daily  News  has  spon¬ 
sored  this  public  service  pro¬ 
gram.  All  forums  are  planned 
this  year  for  the  week  of  Sept. 
23,  National  Home  Week.  .\d-i 
mission  is  free.  i 

The  Daily  News’  real  estate| 
editor,  A1  Jedlicka,  will  semi 
as  moderator  at  all  forums. 

• 

Bureau  Board  To  IVIeet 
Sept.  1 1  at  Sun  Valley 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  will  meet  Sept.  11-15  at 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
Board  will  name  a  permanent 
Bureau  director.  Robert  Moore 
has  been  acting  director  since 
Harold  S.  Barnes  resigned  sud¬ 
denly  last  April  ( E&P,  April  6, 
nage  10). 


This  is  what  a  Balanwd  Economy  doo$i 
for  Retail  Sales. 


In  Danville’s  Vermilion  County  annual  industrial 
payrolls  and  farm  income  each  are  within  20%  of  the 
other  .  .  .  that  makes  the  ^157,639,000  buying  income 
stable,  balanced,  assured  .  .  .  outstanding  in  all  the  nation. 

It  pays  off  in  sales  too.  Note  the  comparative  table 
at  the  right. 

Our  96%  coverage  of  this  nearly  175,000  ABC  Trad¬ 
ing  Area  population  (more  than  100%  coverage  in  the 
City  Zone)  is  unapproached  by  any  other  newspaper, 
daily  or  Sunday  ...  in  fact  by  any  other  advertising 
medium. 


Danville's  per  ('.apita  Retail  Sales 

are  better  than  for  C.hicaKo  or  All  Illinois: 


In  Food  Stores  by; 

36% 

39% 

In  General  Merchan- 

dise  Stores  by: 

— 

50% 

In  Apparel  Stores  by; 

8% 

53% 

In  Furniture  and 

Appliance  Stores  by; 

72% 

104% 

In  Automotive  Dealers 

and  Stations  by: 

79% 

60% 

In  Drug  Stores  by: 

73% 

105% 

In  Total  Retail 

Sales  by: 

25% 

40% 

.4.B.C.,  City  Zone 

population 

has  in' 

creased  45%  in  10  rears;  City  Zone 
circulation  57%;  General  Advertising 
rate  only  27%. 


Evening 


DANVILLE  COMMERCIAL-NEWS 


Member:  The  Gannett  Group  of  Newspapers 


Sunda V 


Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Stin,  Inc. 


New  York  *  Svracuse  *  Chicago  *  San  Francisco 

I 
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The  Examiner  tells  it  to  The  Journal 
The  Journal  tells  it  to  you! 


Says  Franklin  S.  Payne,  Publisher,  Los  Angeles  Examiner: 

“We  have  been  running  a  sustained  campaign  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  because  we  feel  it  reaches  men  of  management: 
men  who  make  decisions;  men  who  hold  not  only  the  key 
to  markets  but  the  key  to  the  cash-box. 

“Moreover,  the  advertising  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
rubs  shoulders  with  other  products  and  services  of  stature  in 
the  business  world.  In  short,  we’re  in  good  company.” 


Says  Hal  Stebbins,  President,  Hal  Stebbins  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 

The  Examiner's  Advertising  Agency: 

“One  of  the  biggest  things  an  advertiser  buys  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  emotional  environment.  The  minute  you  step 
into  its  pages  you’re  in  the  Big  League  of  Business. 

“Hence  our  advertising  is  characterized  by  brevity,  dignity, 
simplicity.  The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  has  an  imix>rtant 
message  for  important  f>eople.  So  we  do  not  gild  the  lily.  We  have 
something  to  sell — and  to  say.  Having  said  it,  we  sit  down. 

“And  you  can  put  this  down,  too:  In  our  book. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  medium's  medium." 


V 


SCO 

I 


7,  i9r/ 


Something  really  happens  when  you’re  in 


published  at: 
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HAIL  SUKVEY 

Coupon  Fervor  Nets 
Dividend  To  Newspaper 


WELL  WORTH 
ANOTHER  LOOK 

AT 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 
is  now  a  City  of  Over 
30,000  Population 
SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 
has  an  Income  Per 
Household  of  $3,599.00 
SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 
has  a  Consumer  Spendable 
Income  of  $26,312,000.00 
POTTAWATOMIE  County 
has  an  Income  Per 
Household  of  $3,150.00 
and  a  Consumer  Spendable 
Income  of  $41,171,000.00 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 
has  30  Existing 
Manufacturers  including 
Jonco  Aircraft,  a  subsidiary 
of  Fairchild  Aircraft  Corp., 
and  Sylvania  Electric 
Companies  First  Plant  West 
of  The  Mississippi  River 
Pottawatomie  County  has 
34  Existing  Manufacturers 

Production  Worker’s  Salary 
in  SHAWNEE  is 
$3,092,000.00  and 
Pottawatomie  County, 
$3,326,000.00 

SHAWNEE.  OKLAHOMA 
is  a  “Home”  City. 

The  majority  of  residents 
own  their  homes  and  lead  an 
active  part  in  the 
development  of 
SHAWNEE,  OKLAHO.MA 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 
is  situated  in  a  rich 
agricultui’al,  dairying  and 
cattle  raising  area.  Offers 
industry,  commercial  and 
distribution  activities  and 
many  important 
advantageous  factors. 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA 
has  a  Daily  Newspaper  with 
Over  11,227  Circulation 
With  a  Coverage  of  959^ 
Truly  a  Quality  Market 
Served  by  the 

SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAR 

A  Stauffer  Publication 
Kepresenled  Nationally  By 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago 
Oklahoma  Dallas  Atlanta 
San  Francisco  Kansas  City 
Detroit 


West  Covina,  Calif. 

Supermarket  competition  in 
offering  special  bargains  in  ex¬ 
change  for  coupons  carried  in 
their  advertising  is  paying  a 
dividend  to  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Tribune  and  to  price¬ 
conscious  housewives  alike. 

Wednesday  editions  are  snap¬ 
ped  from  stands.  Retail  grocery 
linage  is  booming.  Wednesday 
Tribunes,  which  carry  most 
grocery  copy,  are  reported  at  a 
premium. 

In  recognition  of  the  news¬ 
worthiness  of  the  coupon  com¬ 
petition,  the  Tribune  now  uses 
a  page  one  “Food  Coupon  Box 
Score”  listing  item  and  savings 
only. 

$3.89  in  One  Edition 

Coupon  offerings  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  of  Aug.  28  totalled  $3.89, 
a  count  showed.  A  dollar  off 
for  a  canned  ham,  a  penny  off 
the  price  of  a  bar  of  soap,  a 
dime  off  a  tin  of  pineapple 
juice  and  a  full  89-cent  reduc¬ 
tion  on  the  price  of  a  quality 
brand  of  coffee  were  among  the 
listings  in  separate  coupons. 

Other  coupons  scattered 
through  the  regular  weekend 
specials  in  copy  place  by  the 
various  markets  included  12 
cents  on  canned  milk,  13  cents 
on  paper  napkins,  eight  cents 
on  a  can  of  beans,  17  cents  on 
margarine. 

Such  moves  had  their  incep¬ 
tion  back  in  June  when  a  mar¬ 
ket  chain  opened  a  new  store 
here  and  spotlighted  its  opening 
bargains  with  special  coupons, 
good  only  for  a  limited  time. 

Housewives  flocked  in,  bear¬ 
ing  in  hand  coupons  clipped 
from  the  Tribune.  One  was 
good  for  a  three-cent  loaf  of 
biead,  another  for  Kleenex  at 
two  cents  a  box,  for  examples. 

Others  Join  Move 

Other  markets  joined  in  the 
coupon  offerings.  One  that  did 
not  provide  coupons  of  its  own 
offered  to  redeem  all  coupons 
issued  by  any  store  for  similiar 


items — coupon  collectors,  that  is. 

M.  Robert  Clark,  advertising 
director,  points  out  that  the 
coupon  whirlwind  has  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  rapid  popula¬ 
tion  increase  of  the  East  San 
Gabriel  Valley,  which  has  come 
over  the  past  few  years. 

“The  old  lost  leaders  of 
coffee,  shortening  and  sugar 
have  lost  their  appeal  to  the 
housewife,”  Mr.  Clark  said. 
“The  prices  have  been  reduced 
so  regularly  that  the  shopper 
regards  the  special  price  as  the 
regular  price. 

“Thus  the  markets  had  to 
come  up  with  something  new  to 
get  women  into  the  stores.  The 
low-cost  loss  leader  items  were 
the  answer.  Here  a  store  could 
reduce  a  bar  of  11-cent  soap 
to  one  cent,  only  lose  a  dime 
and  fill  the  store. 

Retailers’  Theory 

“These  stores  operate  under 
the  theory  that  they  will  lose 
money  for  the  first  year  in  a 
new  area  like  ours.  Hence  it  is 
of  paramount  importance  to 
make  friends  among  the  shop¬ 
pers  and  get  them  into  their 
store,  at  all  cost,”  Mr.  Clark 
added. 

The  Tribune’s  retail  grocery 
linage  for  last  year  totalled 
2,663,396  lines,  Mr.  Clark  re¬ 
ports.  In  his  listing,  this  made 
it  the  third  highest  Southern 
California  newspaper  in  this 
linage  classification. 

That  pace  has  been  topped 
thus  far  this  year,  as  figures 
for  the  first  six  months  show 
1,543,128  lines  of  retail  grocery 
copy. 

A  dozen  chain  stores  provided 
1,185,541  lines  of  this  six-month 
total,  the  Tribune  reports.  Local 
chain  and  independent  copy 
comprised  299,676  lines,  with 
57,911  lines  from  other  sources. 
Two  of  the  chain  stores  each 
placed  more  that  170,000  lines 
in  the  half-year. 


T" 

1 

biggest  payroll  day  by  a  wide! 
margin,  figfures  offered  by  Jour  j 
nal  Advertising  Manager  MorJ 
rie  Sharp  show. 

These  results  were  obtained 
from  the  17th  annual  study  Mr. 
Sharp  made  from  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  U.S.  National 
bank,  the  First  National  bank, 
Bank  of  California,  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  and  other 
local  banking  firms.  The  study' 
is  used  to  make  up  the  Journal’s  I*, 
monthly  “Profit  Planner,”  spe-| 
cial  bulletin  distributed  to  all| 
local  advertisers  and  business- *1 
men  by  the  newspaper’s  pro-i 
motion  department.  | 

Friday  leads  the  week  with! 
43.2%  of  the  average  week’s! 
total  payroll  being  distributedr 
on  this  one  day.  Next  highest  B 
are  Saturday  with  16.2%  and  S 
Thursday  with  16%,  giving  the  i 
last  three  days  of  the  week  | 
75%  of  each  week’s  payroll.  1 
Monday  is  skimpiest  payroll  | 
day  of  the  week  with  only  5.31  I 
of  the  total,  while  Tuesday  has  I 
7.2%  and  Wednesday  has  121.  [ 

I 

BoA*s  ^Retail  Memo’ 
Changes  Format 

Retail  Memo,  a  four-page  j 
weekly  digest  of  retailing  news  | 
and  trends  published  by  the  J 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  1 
this  week  celebrated  its  12tli  j 
birthday  and  took  on  a  new  3 
look  with  a  more  visual  treat- T 
ment  of  its  retail  statistics  re-  'j 
port.  I 

Department  store  sales 
figures  for  the  12  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Districts  are  now  shown 
on  a  map  of  the  U.S.  For  more 
rapid  reference,  the  weekly 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  letail  trade 
review  is  now  presented  in 
check-list  form.  Specific  lines  of 
merchandise  are  rated  as  “Best 
Sellers,”  “Average,”  or  “Below 
Average”  compared  with  sales 
during  the  previous  week. 


‘Blue  Law’  Test  i 

Cleveum! 

A  Cleveland  furniture  ancj 
appliance  store  owner  hasij 
threatened  to  seek  arrest  ofp 
those  who  cause  the  Cleveland: 
Plain  Dealer  to  be  operated  otj 
Sunday  in  alleged  violaion  of|. 
the  “blue  laws.”  The  owner  | 
leader  of  a  group  of  business  • 
owners,  who  operate  on  Sun  ‘ 
day,  is  fighting,  under  thf 


or  like  merchandise  at  the 
proffered  special  prices,  with 
coupons. 

Bargain-hunters  next  de¬ 
scended  on  newstands.  Tribune 
circulation  crewmen  suddenly 
found  stands  sold  out  almost 
immediately.  The  Wednesday 
press  run  was  boosted,  but 
copies  quickly  become  collector’s 


Survey  Shotvs  Merchants 
Peak  Payroll  Days 

Portland,  Ore. 

Midweek  advertising  by  Port¬ 
land  merchants  can  be  aimed 
at  the  week’s  biggest  payroll 
days,  a  new  survey  of  local 
bank  figures  compiled  by  the 
Oregon  Journal  disclose. 

Friday  is  now  Portland’s 


name  Freedom,  Inc.,  a  movfr 
ment  by  another  group 
Cleveland,  called  Sunday,  Inc 
to  close  the  stores  that 
Sundays.  Radio  and  televisioi 
stations  and  drug  stores  als 
are  on  the  group’s  target  lis‘1 
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52nd  in  a  series  of  Profiles  now  running  in  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


The  Great  Me  Guff 


Readers  who  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Athletics  are  aware  of  a  very  special 
reporting  touch  in  Star  baseball  stories.  The  touch 
is  evident  in  straight-down-the-groove  game  ac¬ 
counts,  and  it’s  particularly  marked  in  sidelight  and 
color  stories.  Sometimes  these  take  the  form  of  in¬ 
terviews  and  chats  with  opposing  players  and  man¬ 
agers.  Often  they’re  bits  of  baseball  talk  that  drift 
out  of  dugouts,  dressing  rooms  and  bullpens.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  relate  offbeat  incidents  that  could 
only  arise  in  a  fiercely  competitive  game  played 
by  muscular,  mettlesome  young  athletes.  They’re 
the  real  McCoy,  as  true  to  baseball  as  the  smell  of 
rubbing  alcohol  and  the  splatter  of  tobacco  juice. 

C)  WNER  of  The  Star  typewriter  with  the  special 
touch  is  a  wavy-haired,  6-foot-plus  Irisher,  by  name 
Joe  McGuff.  Joe  came  to  The  Star  from  the  Tulsa 
World  back  in  1948  on  recommendation  of  Hal 
Middlesworth,  then  on  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
now  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

“If  I  had  a  spot  open  on  my  sports  desk,’’  Hal 
told  a  member  of  The  Star’s  staff,  “I  know  a  lad  I’d 
hire  so  quick  it’d  make  your  head  swim.’’  When  an 
opening  developed  soon  afterward  on  The  Star’s 
sports  desk,  Joe  was  signed  on  long  distance,  sight 
unseen.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  real  bonus  baby. 

Joe  worked  on  the  desk,  covered  Golden  Gloves, 
did  general  sports  reporting.  When  Sports  Editor 
Ernie  Mehl  gave  him  a  press  box  tryout  with  the 
Blues,  he  hit  .300  right  off.  When  the  A’s  came  to 
town,  Joe  got  the  assignment  that  is  every  cub’s 
dream — covering  major  league  ball  for  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily. 

Joe’s  way  with  words  was  demonstrated  in  his 
story  about  Ted  Williams  the  day  the  latter  hit  his 
400th  major  league  home  run.  The  Thumper,  for 


THROWING  OUT  THE  FIRST  BALL- SNOW,  THAT  IS. 


years  at  odds  with  sports  writers  and  fans,  spat 
derisively  at  bleacherites  and  press  box  as  he  toured 
the  sacks  following  his  clout.  “After  all,’’  Joe 
observed,  “what  other  player  ever  spit  at  a  crowd 
giving  him  a  standing  ovation?  Maybe  Mickey 
Mantle  can  hit  a  baseball  farther  than  Williams  but 
just  bring  Mickey  up  to  Boston  for  a  spitting  con¬ 
test.  In  this  field  the  Great  Expectorator  is  at  the 
high  tide  of  his  career.” 

Joe  McGuff  clothes  baseball  in  a  smoothly 
colorful  mantle  of  words.  To  old-timers  he  seems  in 
the  tradition  of  Ring  Lardner,  Grantland  Rice  and 
other^sportswriting  greats.  Joe  loves  the  game,  gets 
on  well  with  players  and  managers,  is  fair  in  his  re¬ 
porting,  can  be  merciful  with  umps,  and  wouldn’t 
trade  jobs  with  Casey  Stengel. 

Joe  was  born  and  reared  in  Tulsa,  attended 
Marquette  university  in  Milwaukee.  Friendly,  quiet 
and  just  a  bit  shy,  he  is  married  to  an  ex-airline 
hostess  and  has  two  girls  and  a  boy.  He’s  another 
reason  why — 


YOUR  BIG  READING  BARGAIN  BY  FAR  IS  YOUR  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 

Jet  Bon  Ami  Sets 
Heavy  Daily,  Sun.  Push 


Marking  the  first  anniversary 
of  Jet-Spray  Bon  Ami,  the  Bon 
Ami  Company  will  launch  an 
extensive  ad  campaign  (via 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.)  for  its 
aerosol  cleaner  this  month.  Na¬ 
tional  magazines,  daily  news¬ 
papers,  Sunday  supplements 
and  spot  TV  will  be  used. 

Double-page  spreads  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  Good  Housekeeping, 
Ladies  Home  Journal  and  Bet¬ 
ter  Homes  &  Gardens. 

On  the  schedule  of  Sunday 
magazine  supplements  are 
American  Weekly  in  32  cities, 
Parade  in  56,  This  Week  in  37 
and  independent  supplements  in 
19;  also,  58  daily  newspapers 
in  46  cities;  and  10  TV  spots 
per  week  for  10  weeks  in  50 
major  markets. 


four-month  fall  ad  campaign 
(via  Emil  Mogul  Co.)  that  will 
employ  newspapers,  radio-TV 
and  direct  mail.  The  drive  will 
be  up  10  to  20%  over  last  year’s 
corresponding  period. 

One  or  more  insertions  per 
week  in  sizes  varying  from  1500 
lines  to  350  lines  are  scheduled 
for  80  newspapers.  A  special 
newspaper  drive  in  West  Coast 
markets  will  be  semi-institu- 
tional  in  character.  In  several 
cities,  the  1500-line  ads  will  be 
in  color. 

Neivspapers  Get  Bulk 
Of  Potato  Chip  '^Chips'* 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Newspapers  will  get  almost 
the  entire  budget  for  the  sec- 


MR.T.C.  JONES 


SHOW  AD  COVERS  UP — The  New  York  Times  refused  an  ad  on  the 
T.  C.  Jones  show,  "Mask  and  Gown,"  because  it  showed  the  femalt 
impersonator  standing  in  a  corset  .admiring  a  wig  (left).  Ad  ran 
when  Mr.  Jones  put  on  a  robe  (right). 


will  be  used  with  a  combined 
daily  circulation  of  1,536,960. 
The  theme,  “What — No  Potato 
Chips?’’,  will  be  carried  out  in 
original  Virgil  Partch  cartoon 
advertising. 


SEVkN 


Rayco  Increases  Ad  annual  October  Potato 

D  ^  u  in  onm  Chip  Month,  according  to  Henry 

Budget  by  lU-JU^/c  Willis,  promotion  and  product 

Rayco  Auto  Seat  Covers,  Inc.,  manager  for  Nalley’s,  Inc.,  who 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  nationwide  is  serving  his  second  year  as 
chain  of  150  stores,  will  start  a  chairman  of  Northwest  Potato 
"  _  Chip  Industry,  sponsor  of  the 

I  Members  of  the  industry 
!  group  are  Nalley’s,  Inc.,  with 
plants  at  Tacoma  and  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  Springfield,  Ore.; 
..  Williams,  with  plants  at  Port¬ 

land,  Ore.,  and  Seattle,  Wash.; 


Lustine 


IMPERIAL  PHILLIES  campaign 
turned  readers  on  their  heads  as 
witness  this  ad  (via  Feigenbaum 
and  Wermen)  by  Bayuk  CIgan 
which  was  run  upsidedown  in  tka 
Washington  (D.C. )  Evening  Star. 


^NEWSPAPERS 


Pro  Rata  Ad  Cost 
Shown  for  Key  Cities 

The  .American  Weekly  has 
published  a  reference  book  for 
marketing  men  and  media  buy¬ 
ers,  detailing  its  merchandis- 
able  family  coverage  in  Key 
Cities  of  10,000  or  more  popu¬ 
lation. 

“See  How  Little  It  Costs,'' I 
title  of  the  book,  analyzes  764] 
Key  Cities  where  the  Americar. 
Weekly  has  a  minimum  2011 
coverage.  It  shows  for  each 
the  number  of  families,  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  circulation,  per 
cent  family  coverage,  and  the 
pro  rata  4-color  page  cost. 


Guild  Studies  Case 
Of  Ad  Section  Writing 

Cleveland 
The  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Guild  has  been  asked  to  study, 
through  a  special  committee, 
whether  or  not  Sam  Giaimo, 

Cleveland  Press  reporter,  has 
a  grievance,  resulting  from  his 
complaint  that  he  has  been 
asked  to  write  paid  advertising  Switches  to  PR 
copy  in  the  news  columns  of  Washington 

the  Press.  The  question  is  Rex  M.  Chaney,  former  mem 

should  newsmen  write  filler  for  ber  of  the  Washington  staff  si 
advertising  sections.  The  Press  United  Press,  will  become  public 
has  said  the  reporter  is  hired  relations  director  for  the  Na- 
to  write  for  the  paper.  tional  Coal  Association,  Oct.  1 
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TtM  Canton  Repoittory.  The  Marlon  Star. 
The  Salem  Netei.  The  Steubenville  Htrald> 
Star.  The  Portitnoulh  Tlmea.  The  Ironton 
Tribune.  The  East  Liverpool  Review. 
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Proposal  To  Ban  Patent 
Business  Ads  Hit  by  ANP  A 


Opposition  to  a  proposal  by 
U.S.  Patent  Office  to  prohibit 
advertising  to  solicit  patent 
business  vv’as  expressed  this 
week  by  Cranston  Williams, 
general  manager,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  following  letter  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

“I  am  w'riting  in  reference 
to  notice  in  the  Federal  Regi¬ 
ster,  Aug.  27,  announcing  pro- 
])Osal  to  amend  Section  1.34.'> 
of  the  Rules  of  Practice  in 
Patent  Cases. 

“Notice  states  that  “the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  prohibit  advertising 
to  solicit  patent  business.” 
Language  proposed  t  o  bi? 
adopted  in  the  rule  itself  states 
that  advertising  “is  forbidden 
as  unprofessional  conduct.” 

“There  is  nothing  unprofes¬ 
sional  or  unethical  about  truth¬ 
ful  advertising.  Churches  ad¬ 
vertise  regularly  through  dis¬ 
play  space  in  newspapers. 
Bankers  and  other  professional 
people  advertise  their  sei'vices 
in  many  ways. 


SPENDER 

IMPACT 

For  more  advertising  for 
your  dollar  concentrated 
on  those  with  more  dol¬ 
lars  to  spend,  use  the 
Morning^Courier-Express. 
It  reaches  the  top  45% 
of  the  families  in  ABC 
Buffalo. ..nearly  1/3  of 
alt  families  throughout 
the  8  Western  New  York 
counties. 

rOR  SATURATION,  it’s  the 
Sunday  Courier-Express  .  .  .  the 
state's  largest  newspaper  outside 
of  Manhattan 

ROR  COIOR 
available  daily  and  Sunday 
Member :  Metro  Sunday  Comics  ond 
Sundoy  Mosoiine  Networks 

BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

R«pr*Mntntiv«i  t  Scoloro,  &  Scott 

fociAc  Coo»tt  Doyio  &  Howloy 


“Truthful  advertising  serves 
the  public  intei-est  by  supplying 
information  needed  by  members 
of  the  public  about  where  they 
can  secure  goods  and  services 
they  want  and  need. 

“The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  with 
more  than  800  daily  newspaper 
members  is  just  as  anxious  as 
anybody  in  government  to 
prevent  false  and  misleading 
advertising.  We  strongly  believe 
it  is  contrary  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest  to  prohibit  truthful  ad¬ 
vertising  as  your  proposed  new 
rule  is  designed  to  do. 

“There  is  very  little,  if  any, 
advertising  of  the  type  you 
seek  to  prevent  now  being  car¬ 
ried  in  daily  newspapers.  Our 
pocketbook  is  not  involved.  We 
address  ourselves  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  that  no  in¬ 
strumentality  of  government 
should  adopt  any  law  or  rule 
to  prohibit  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  through  truthful  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Before  deciding  about 
whether  this  association  desires 
to  file  a  formal  statement  or 
appear  for  oral  presentation  at 
the  hearing  November  19,  1957, 
we  want  to  know  the  reasons 
why  the  Patent  Office  feels  it 
should  adopt  a  rule  to  prohibit 
truthful  advertising  in  this 
particular  field.” 

a 

1 1  Picas  in  L.A. 

Los  Angeles 

Basic  column  widths  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Minor-News  will  be  11  picas 
with  a  3-point  column  begin¬ 
ning  with  issues  of  Sept.  23. 
They  will  be  the  first  Los 
Angeles  newspapers  to  adopt 
the  11-pica  standard. 

Breakfast  Briefs 

Doctors  are  going  to  see 
what  they  can  do  for  a  Greek 
farmer  who  hasn’t  slept  for  17 
years.  If  all  else  fails,  they 
might  try  taking  him  to  see 
Marilyn  Monroe  in  “The  Prince 
and  the  Showgirl.” 

*  *  * 

It’s  good  to  see  that  our 
armed  forces  have  lost  none  of 
the  spirit  of  competition.  The 
Navy  is  engaged  in  a  sporting 
race  to  see  whether  it  can  put 
its  ships  in  mothballs  faster 
than  the  shipbuilders  can  build 
them. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


$250,000  in  Ads 
Back  ISorge  Promotion 

Norge  will  spend  $250,000  in 
newspaper  ads  (via  Donahue 
and  Coe,  Inc.)  during  a  con¬ 
centrated  14  -  day  campaign, 
William  D.  Stroben,  director 
of  advertising  for  this  division 
of  Borg- Warner  Corp.,  Chicago, 
announced  this  week. 

The  campaign,  a  record  for 
any  like  period,  will  spark  a 
“20/20  dealer  Sell-A-Bration” 
scheduled  from  Sept.  23  thru 
Oct.  12.  Twenty  years  ago  Jud- 
son  S.  Sayre,  now  president  of 
Norge,  introduced  the  first 
automatic  washer. 

“Only  the  greatest  concentra¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  Norge  history  can  give  us 
the  intensive  coverage  we  want 
to  back  this  campaign,”  said 
Mr.  Stroben. 

Three  1500-line  ads  will  be 
run  by  Norge  over  dealer  list¬ 
ings  in  97  markets  on  Sept.  23 
and  30,  and  Oct.  7.  Backing  up 
this  schedule  will  be  Sunday 
supplement  ads  in  107  markets 
during  the  same  period.  Special 
ad  mats  are  available  for  deal¬ 
ers  to  tie  in  with  the  national 
program. _ 

Pay -TV  Seen 

As  Relief  for 
Advertisers 

Movie-makers  would  like  to 
relieve  advertisers  fi'om  the  role 
of  the  nation’s  chief  entertainer. 

Barney  Balaban,  head  of  Par¬ 
amount  Theatres,  left  that  im¬ 
pression  with  a  press  group 
which  attended  a  New  York 
demonstration  of  Telemeter 
(one  of  the  three  subscription- 
TV  methods  on  the  scene  today) 
last  week  in  Adolph  Zukor’s  old 
Hollywoodian  suite  at  the  Sa¬ 
voy-Plaza. 

There  would  be  absolutely  no 
sponsored  commercial  messages 
with  the  programs  which  would 
be  presented  on  the  Telemeter 
system,  Mr.  Balaban  said.  When 
people  pay  for  entertainment, 
he  said,  they  shouldn’t  be  re¬ 
quired  to  sit  through  sales  talk. 

Need  for  Change 

One  reason  given  by  Mr.  Bal¬ 
aban  for  Paramount’s  interest 
in  pay-TV,  with  Telemeter,  was 
his  belief  that  “we  can’t  depend 
any  longer  on  big  promotion  and 
advertising  campaigns  to  restore 
the  economy  we  (the  movie  in¬ 
dustry)  need.” 

Talking  to  exhibitors  whose 
movie  houses  would  be  equipped 
to  transmit  top-flight  pictures 
and  sports  events  into  wired 


homes,  for  a  fee,  Mr.  Balaban 
touched  on  the  problem  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  entertainment 
business  during  the  first  decade 
of  TV. 

He  noted  that  with  “free” 
television  the  public  has  spent  ^ 
$15  billion  for  40  million  re¬ 
ceivers. 

“It  was  easy  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,”  Mr.  Balaban  said.  “The 
proud  new  owners  of  new  sets 
didn’t  look  too  deeply  into  the 
kind  of  programs  being  offered 
by  advertising  sponsors.  The 
novelty  of  the  thing  was  enough. 
But — as  time  passed,  and  TV 
became  more  of  the  substance 
of  everyday  living — the  public’s 
taste  began  to  assert  itself. 
Viewers  became  more  selective, 
more  difficult  to  please.  As  a 
result,  today,  advertisers  are  in 
a  life-and-death  struggle  for 
ratings,  and  unless  a  sponsor 
can  deliver  his  commercial  mes¬ 
sage  at  a  price  commensurate 
with  other  advertising  media, 
his  advertising  dollars  will  in¬ 
evitably  go  to  other  media.  .  . . 

Something  Additional 

“This  brings  up  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  ratings  and  cost 
Big  shows  have  become  so  ex¬ 
pensive  that  often  a  single  ad¬ 
vertiser  just  can’t  afford  it.  His 
solution?  To  get  other  adver¬ 
tisers  to  come  in  with  him.  And 
so,  the  commercials,  if  not  the 
music,  keep  going  round  and 
round. 

“Last  year,  no  less  than  56 
network  shows  were  cancelled 
by  their  sponsors. 

“Production  costs  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  rise  without  a  letup, 
and  talent  and  program  ma¬ 
terial  are  being  consumed  at  an 
unprecedented  rate. 

“With  no  ceiling  in  sight  for 
the  rising  costs  of  production, 
it  seems  elementary  that  sonu 
new  source  of  revenue — in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  advertising  sponsor 
— will  have  to  be  found  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  top  quality  program- 
wants  and  has  every  right  to 
get.  There  is  no  question!  Pay- 
as-you-see  TV — through  millions 
of  home  box  offices — is  the  only 
practical  answer!” 

• 

No.  25  for  Thomson 

Toronto 

Thomson  Newspapers  has 
bought  the  Barrie  (Ont.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  plans  to  change 
the  paper,  now  published  thr« 
times  a  week,  to  a  daily  news 
paper  early  next  year.  The 
Barrie  F.xaminer  was  foundec 
in  1864.  This  makes  the  25tt 
paper  in  the  Canadian  opera 
tion  of  the  Thomson  group 
which  also  owns  dailies  ami 
weeklies  in  Florida  and  Scot  t 
land. 
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Fastest  Growing 

The  daily  Free  Press  is  Detroit’s  fastest-growing  paper — and  now 
enjoys  the  highest  circulation  in  its  126-year  history! 

And  during  recent  months  Detroit’s  only  morning  paper  has  made 
greater  advertising  gains  (retail,  general,  total)  than  the  two 
evening  papers. 

For  modern  marketing  in  America’s  Motor  Empire  the  advertiser’s 
BASIC  BUY  is  the  friendly  Free  Press! 

Pjelrxrit  fSxte 


DAILY, up  15, 432  from  a  year  ago/ 507/128  SUN  DAY, up  7, 007 

REPRESENTATIVES:  NATIONAL-STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY;  RETAIL-KENT  HANSON,  NEW  YORK 
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Golden  Dozen 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

uct  or  service.  Only  in  that  way, 
we  believe,  will  the  gamble  be 
removed  from  all  our  subse¬ 
quent  efforts. 

“We  try  to  make  as  much 
original  research  as  we  can. 
Under  ‘product  quality,’  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  vital  concern  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  subject  for  annual  re¬ 
view,  is  packaging.  How  has  the 
package  moved  its  contents  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year?  Will  it  still 
attract  attention  ?  Can  it  be 
improved?  These  are  the  kind 
of  questions  for  which  we  seek 
answers  by  research. 

“Then,  when  it  comes  to 
product  opportunities,  we  want 
to  probe  deeply  into  how  a 
product  has  been  and  can  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  consuming  public. 
In  making  researches  in  to 
public  acceptance  of  our  clients’ 
products,  our  research  depart¬ 
ment  has  talked  to  over  half  a 
million  people.  We  have  a  5,000- 
family  panel  that  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  consulting.” 

Research  works  in  close  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  major  copy¬ 
writers  assigned  to  L&N  ac¬ 
counts.  W’hat  the  copywriters 


AUGUSTA,  GA 
GIANT  MARKET 


No.  Induttrici  679 

No.  Employees  99,520 

SALARY  PER  MONTH 

$33,004,000 

Only  the  Augusto  Chronicle* 
Augusto  Herold  covers  this 
21  county  morket  orco  so 
completely. 


ci)c  Augusta  (fhroniric 
AUGUSTA  HERALD 

aj filiates 

WRDW-Radio.  14S() 
WRDW-TV,  Channel  12 

Represented  nation.'tlly  by 
THK  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


are  seeking,  in  the  words  of 
Julian  Field,  the  senior  vice- 
president  in  charge,  is  the 
“double  difference  —  the  what 
to  say  and  the  how  to  say  it.” 

“Each  one  of  our  copywriters 
is  of  the  same  high  quality  and 
background  as  copy  chiefs  in 
most  agencies,”  Mr.  Toigo  said. 

“Research  supplies  them  with 
data  on  the  most  significant 
differences  between  our  clients’ 
products  and  those  of  the  com¬ 
petitors.  Research  also  seeks  to 
interpret  public  reaction  to  the 
product  or  service.  In  addition 
to  written  material,  the  copy¬ 
writers  are  often  provided  with 
tape  recordings  of  consumers’ 
voices  giving  their  personal 
opinion  on  the  pi'oducts.  An  in- 
fiection  of  the  voice  can  help 
give  the  right  copy  slant. 

“Copywriters  often  also  fur¬ 
nish  research  with  ideas  to  test. 
We  are  trying  in  our  copy  de¬ 
partment  to  do  what  Oscar 
Hammerstein,  the  theatrical 
producer,  has  described  as  ‘giv¬ 
ing  the  public  what  it  wants 
before  it  knows  it  wants  it.’  ” 

As  an  example  of  how  re¬ 
search  helps  copywriters,  Mr. 
Toigo  told  about  an  effective 
slogan  created  for  Lustre  Creme, 
the  Colgate  shampoo.  After 
studying  the  chief  competitors’ 
products,  research  came  up  with 
the  negative  that  other  sham¬ 
poos  dry  the  hair.  An  L&N 
woman  copywriter  took  that 
fact  and  wrote  a  four  word 
slogan  “Never  dries;  it  beauti¬ 
fies.”  This  has  resulted  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  sales. 

The  Fortunate  Phrase 

“It  is  the  penetrating  and 
fortunate  phrase  for  which  our 
copywriters  are  constantly  seek¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Toigo  continued.  “.\n- 
I  other  sales-maker  that  came  out 
I  of  our  system  of  planning  in¬ 
creased  sales  for  Vel,  Colgate’s 
dishwashing  detergent.  All  the 
old  cliches  of  detergents  being 
kind  to  hands  were  given  new 
j  lift  by  the  wmrds  and  music 

Nearly  600,000 
Lines 

RETAIL  GAIN 
IN 

5  MONTHS 

Call  Reynolds-Fitzgerald 
I  and  find  out  why! 

j  Vmiladelphia  daily 

'  NSWS 


created  by  one  of  our  copywrit¬ 
ing  staff  of  ‘In  just  one  day 
your  hands  can  tell  you’ve 
changed  to  new  pink  Vel.’  ” 

Mr.  Toigo  continued  his  ex¬ 
position  on  the  planning  chart 
by  turning  to  the  media  section 
with  its  explicit  instruction  line 
of  “Where  to  say  it.” 

“We  never  recommend  spend¬ 
ing  money  to  a  client  until  we 
have  made  a  complete  market 
profile,”  he  said.  “We  want  to 
know  first  of  all  the  product’s 
current  sales  in  the  various 
markets,  and  we  also  wish  to 
estimate  the  growth  possibili¬ 
ties. 

“Secondly,  we  try  to  find  out 
all  we  can  about  the  consumers 
in  the  markets.  The  third  step 
is  a  thorough  study  of  all  com¬ 
petitive  media  in  the  markets 
involved.  Fourthly,  we  determine 
the  size  of  the  advertising 
budget  needed  to  meet  the  pre¬ 
determined  objectives  of  the 
client. 

Choosing  the  Medium 
“With  all  these  four  factors 
considered  we  decide  which  me¬ 
dium  will  be  the  most  effective 
for  our  purpose.  As  a  balanced 
agency,  with  billings  fairly 
equally  divided  between  broad¬ 
cast  and  print,  our  media  de¬ 
partment  thoroughly  realizes 
the  inherent  values  in  each 
different  medium.  A  medium  is 
seldom  completely  wrong.  But 
the  proper  use  of  one  medium 
over  another  can  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  failure  and 
success  in  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.” 

Mr.  Toigo  emphasized  that 
planning  was  a  constant  con¬ 
sideration  at  L&N.  During  the 
months  of  August,  September 
and  October  the  procedures  and 
techniques  of  planning  are  used 
in  a  intensified  manner  for 
clients,  because  they  have  bud¬ 
get  problems  that  must  be 
settled  before  another  year 
starts. 

“Our  creative  sections  are 
continually  absorbed  in  studying 
the  relationship  between  prod¬ 
uct  and  consumer,  which  we 
consider  a  crucial  area  of  as¬ 
sessment,”  he  said.  “We  honest¬ 
ly  believe  that  we  spend  more 
money  on  research — per  dollar 
of  billing  —  than  any  other 
agency  in  the  business.” 

Mr.  Toigo  grew  up  on  re¬ 
search.  His  first  job  was  in  the 
research  department  of  the  John 
H.  Dunham  Co.,  a  Chicago 
agency,  where  his  cousin,  John 
Toigo  (of  Biow  -  Biem  -  Toigo) 
was  a  copywriter.  The  research 
job  was  no  accident.  He  ex¬ 
plains  it  something  like  this: 

He  was  sitting  in  on  a  bull 
session  with  John  and  several 


of  John’s  agency  friends,  dis- 
cussing  a  series  of  articulate, 
intelligent  advertisements  that 
the  agency  had  created  for  a 
soap  client.  Everybody  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  copy  and 
art  work  except  Adolph.  He 
felt  the  copy  had  been  written 
to  appeal  to  other  copywriters 
rather  than  to  sell  soap. 

“Nobody  had  taken  a  good 
close  look  at  the  reasons  people 
buy  soap,”  he  recalled,  “or  why 
they  buy  one  soap  in  preference 
to  another.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  all  -  important  relationship 
between  the  product  and  the 
consumer  had  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  over-looked  in  the  flush 
of  hot  copy.”  j 

Because  of  this  interest  in 
research,  Adolph  specialized  in 
that  department  at  the  Dunham 
Company.  After  five  years  there, 
he  left  for  Benton  &  Bowles, 
where  he  remained  in  research. 
He  left  B&B  to  join  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  research,  and 
from  there  he  w’ent  to  the 
William  Esty  Co.,  to  become 
vicepresident  and  research  di¬ 
rector  for  the  next  10  years. 

In  1952,  Phil  Lennen  decided 
to  plan  for  the  future  of  the 
then  26-year-old  agency  he  had 
founded.  He  turned  to  the  late 
H.  W.  (Hike)  Newell  and  to 
Adolph  Toigo.  Lennen  &  Mitchell 
then  became  Lennen  &  Newell. 
Mr.  Toigo  was  named  vicepresi- 
dent  and  general  manager.  He 
has  been  president  and  largest 
stockholder  since  December  1954, 
shortly  after  Mr.  Newell  passed 
away. 

Mr.  Toigo  was  born  in  the 
coal  mining  town  of  Bendl,  Ill. 
He  went  to  work  in  the  coal 
mines  at  14  as  a  mule  driver. 
Two  years  later  he  became  a 
full-fledged  miner.  He  worked 
nights  so  he  could  finish  day 
sessions  at  high  .school.  At  20, 
he  entered  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  earned  his  way  j 
through  college  waiting  on 
tables. 

At  Lennen  &  Newell  all  400 
employes  share  in  the  agency’s 
annual  profits. 

As  a  policy  for  the  agency, 
Mr.  Toigo  is  opposed  to  branch  ' 
offices.  He  considers  them  un¬ 
economic.  L&N  does  all  client 
work  from  New-  York  although 
it  does  have  a  small  branch 
with  12  employes  in  Hollywood- 

“When  you  are  concentrated 
in  one  spot,  you  can  have  the 
strongest  possible  personnel,” 
Mr.  Toigo  said.  “We  have  only 
a  very  few  boys  and  girls  learn¬ 
ing  the  business  at  Lennen  & 
Newell.  Almost  our  entire  staff 
is  made  up  of  mature  people. 
who  have  had  at  least  10  years 
experience.”  | 
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The  night  we  met  a  dozen  deadlines! 

(with  the  help  of  our  Scon-A-Grover) 


HURRICANE  CAROL  BREAKS  THROUGH-one  of  the  dozens 
of  domoge  shots  (this  won  a  Groflex  Prize)  token  by 
Charlie  Forbes  and  published  in  the  midst  of  hurricane 
disaster  conditions. 


\ 


BY:  FRANK  FORBES,  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER,  RIVERHEAD  (N.Y.)  NEWS-REVIEW 


SEPTEMBER,  1954— “Hurricane  Carol  swept  in  and  pulled  the 
switch  on  every  paper  in  the  area,  including  ours.  Luckilv,  we 
were  on  the  same  high-priority  power  line  as  the  ho.spital.  W  e 
got  hack  into  operation  fast.  The  other  eleven  papers  in  the 
area  weren’t  so  fortunate. 

“There’s  no  glory  in  scooping  your  colleagues  in  a  case  like 
that— so  we  started  our  Scan-A-Graver  making  etigravings  for 
the  other  papers,  too— to  report  the  storm  and  to  fill  space 
because  their  typesetting  machines  were  knocked  out.  Getting 
the  cuts  was  the  only  way  they  could  publish. 

“Helen  Case,  our  Scan-A-Graver  and  darkroom  operator,  and 
Business  Manager  Charles  Forbes  teamed  up  to  cope  with  the 
crisis.  VN'ith  the  newspaper  darkroom  unusable,  Helen  rushed 
the  film  to  her  darkroom  at  home  while  Charlie  ran  the  Scan-A- 
Graver.  After  returning  with  finished  prints,  she  operated  the 
machine  while  Charlie  st(Mxl  by  until  the  storm  died  down 
enough  for  him  to  go  out  and  shoot  more  pictures.  Helen  and 
Charlie  kept  it  up  for  twenty  solid  hours  without  a  break,  took 


three  hours  re.st  and  started  all  over  again.  The\  produced 
almost  two  thousand  .square  inches  of  Fairchild  engrax  ings  for 
other  papers— not  counting  what  the>’  made  for  our  own. 

“If  ever  there  was  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  Scan-A- 
Cravers  reliability  this  was  it.  W'e  max  nexer  haxe  to  run  the 
machine  as  hard  as  this  again.  But  it  s  nice  to  knoxv  that  if  a 
crisis  comes,  our  Scan-A-Graxer  can  meet  it.  That  xvas  three 
years  ago  and  the  Scan-A-Graver  is  still  meeting  our  deadlines.’’ 

Fairchild  takes  the  responsibility  of  keeping  xoiir  machine 
on  the  joi)— xvilh  p. aimed  prexentive  maintenance,  from  41 
service  centers  throughout  the  I'.  S.  and  C^anada— and  never  a 
charge  for  time,  parts  or  routine  travel.  Your  lease  protects  you 
against  obsolescence,  because  nexv  design  improvements  and 
aciuitions  xx'ill  be  incoiporated  into  the  machine  in  your  plant 
so  your  model  is  as  modern  as  the  latest  one  produceef.  No 
S  an-.Y-Graxer  or  Scan-A-Sizer  ever  becomes  obsolete.  For 
info  mation.  address  Fairthild  Graphic  Equipment.  Inc..  88-06 
Van  W  >  ck  E.xpressxvay,  Jamaica,  Nexv  York,  Dept.  1()0-36A. 


GRAPHIC 
EQUIPMeHT,  INC. 


TEAMWORK-Ken,  Frank 
and  Charlie  Forbes 
get  ready  to  tockle  another 
publishing  problem. 


Di*tn€l  Offices.'  Walpole,  Mass.;  Atlanta,  Go. 
Chicago,  III.;  Los  Angeles,  Col.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


Behind  headlines  like  these 


is  the  story  of  how  Blue  Gross  serves 


SELDOM  does  an  issue  of  a  newspaper 
go  to  press  without  at  least  one 
story  that  points  up  the  increasingly 
vital  role  of  hospitals  in  the  commimity. 
Today  hospitals  are  called  upon  to  serve 
more  people  in  more  different  ways  than 
ever  before  in  history. 

This  is  not  easy.  Hospital  care  cannot 
be  mechanized  or  mass  produced.  It  re¬ 
quires  long  and  expensive  hours  of  per¬ 
sonal  care  by  trained  personnel  using 
the  best  of  modem  equipment.  Yet  de¬ 
spite  rising  costs,  hospital  services  must 
be  within  financial  reach  of  the  pubhc. 

For  54  million  members,  Blue  Cross 
is  the  solution  to  this  problem.  For  the 


sole  aim  of  Blue  Cross  is  to  give  work¬ 
ing  people  a  practical  means  of  prepay¬ 
ing  hospital  care . . .  and  to  provide  bene¬ 
fits  in  terms  of  care  rather  than  dollars. 

Blue  Cross  Plans  work  hand  in  hand 
with  hospitals.  Except  for  necessary  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses,  every  cent  they 
take  in  goes  toward  paying  for  members’ 
hospital  care.  Last  year  alone,  Blue 
Cross  Plans  paid  out  over  one  billion 
dollars — a  record  sum! 

For  ready  reference,  get  all  the  latest 
facts  and  figures  in  the  Blue  Cross 
Press  Kit.  Write  to  Blue  Cross  Commis¬ 
sion,  Dept.  927,  425  North  Michigan, 
Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


HELPS  PAY 
HOSPITAL  BILLS! 


f^Btue  CroM  aod  •ymbol  reci>t«r«d  by 
the  Americ*a  Hospital  Association 
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I  These  headlines  tell  another  story— 
the  importance  of  Blue  Shield 


A  MONG  the  most  newsworthy  hap-  its  benefits.  At  the  same  time.  Blue 
penings  in  any  community  are  the  Shield  membership  costs  have  remained 

triumphs  of  modem  surgery  and  medi-  within  the  reach  of  most  employed 

cine.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  news  persons  and  their  families, 
of  a  life  saved,  a  tragedy  averted  or  Blue  Shield  Plans  must  have  the  ap- 
suffering  alleviated.  proval  of  medical  societies  in  their  areas. 

But  wonder  drugs  and  modem  surgi-  The  greatest  possible  service  to  members 
cal  techniques  cost  money.  As  import-  is  their  main  objective.  Other  than  for 
ant  as  having  these  advances,  is  the  fact  necessary  administrative  expenses  and 
that  so  many  can  now  afford  them.  To-  prudent  reserves,  all  money  paid  to 
day  more  Americans  are  getting  better  Plans  goes  toward  paying  for  the  bene- 
medical  care  than  ever  before  because  fits  provided  Blue  Shield  members, 
through  organizations  like  Blue  Shield  For  a  valuable  reference,  consult  the 
they  are  able  to  budget  the  cost.  Blue  Shield  Press  Kit.  To  get  one,  write 

Blue  Shield  has  kept  pace  with  medi-  Blue  Shield  Commission,  Dept.  927,  425 

cal  advances  by  continually  broadening  North  Michigan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


HELPS  PAY 
DOCTOR  BILLS! 

SHervie#  marka  recMtered  by 
Blue  Shield  Medical  Care  Flana 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Court  Points  to  Perils 
In  Quoting  a  Judge 


By  Albert  Vt’oodniff  Gray 


charge  that  his  certain  request 
or  act,  made  or  done  in  court 
in  connection  with  a  legal  action 
therein,  is  a  form  of  shyster- 
ism,  is,  we  think,  no  less  de¬ 
famatory  and  libelous,”  the 
court  said. 

The  complaint  alleged  that  at 
the  time  said  statement  was 
made  said  judge  had  no  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  case  pending  be¬ 
fore  him  due  to  the  fact  that 


news  article  reported  that  the  ! 
judge  made  a  reported  state-* 
ment,  ‘to-day,’  which,  as  noted, 
was  Saturday. 

“The  date  on  which  the  re¬ 
quest  for  change  of  venue  was 
made  is  not  established  by  the 
news  report,  the  time  of  the 
judge’s  alleged  communication, 
with  relation  to  the  time  the 
reported  special  judge  ‘request’ 
may  have  been  made,  is  not 


A  decision  by  an  Indiana  Su¬ 
perior  Court  absolving  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press  of  the 
charge  of  libel  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  judicial  comment  on 
the  conduct  of  an  attorney  was 
reversed  by  the  appellate  court 
of  that  state  and  the  case  re¬ 
manded  for  trial.  (142  N.E.2d 
920) 

On  the  front  page  of  this 
newspaper  on  March  13,  1954, 
there  was  an  article  which  re¬ 
ported:  “Circuit  Judge  Ollie  C. 
Reeves  today  termed  a  lawyer’s 
request  for  a  special  judge  in  a 
case  scheduled  for  trial  by  jury 
on  Monday  as  ‘One  of  the  low¬ 
est  forms  of  shysterism.’  The 
rebuke,  one  of  the  strongest 
court  attaches  could  recall,  was 
made  against  Attorney  Charles 
E.  Henderson. 

“Request  for  a  jurist  to  re¬ 
place  Judge  Reeves  was  made 


in  writing  and  signed  by  Alson 
H.  Elder,  39,  whose  trial  on 
a  second  degree  burglary  charge 
has  been  set  for  Monday.  Elder 
claimed  he  had  discovered  only 
Friday  that  Judge  Reeves  would 
be  prejudiced  in  his  case.  .  .  . 

“Under  Indiana’s  change  of 
venue  law,  a  last  minute  re¬ 
quest  for  a  special  judge  must 
be  granted  if  the  defendant  only 
then  learns  of  a  judge’s  pre¬ 
judice.” 

The  appellate  court  said  the 
term  “shyster,”  as  applied  to 
an  attorney,  in  common  under¬ 
standing  means  that  he  is  an 
unscrupulous  practitioner  who 
will  carry  on  his  legal  work  in 
a  dishonest  way  and  will  resort 
to  sharp  and  tricky  practices  to 
achieve  his  own  purpose. 

“To  charge  an  attorney  with 
being  a  shyster  is  defamatory 
and  libelous  in  itself  and  to 


a  change  in  venue  in  proper 
form  had  been  filed  in  that  case ; 
that  the  news  article  was  not  a 
“fair  and  true”  report  of  any 
legal  proceedings  but  was  “ex¬ 
aggerated  and  sensational”  con¬ 
cerning  the  statement  of  said 
judge;  that  the  statement  was 
“completely  unrelated  to  any 
legal  issues”  before  said  judge; 
and  that  “the  publication’  of  the 
news  article  was  made  “with 
malice”  toward  the  attorney. 

Of  the  defense  of  privilege 
interposed  by  the  newspaper, 
the  court  made  the  comment, 
“It  must  appear  among  other 
essentials  that  the  “Circuit 
Judge”  made  the  alleged  com¬ 
munication  in  the  course  of  his 
judicial  duties  and  while  in  the 
exercise  of  a  judicial  function 
and  that  the  report  presents 
fully,  fairly  and  accurately  an 
impartial  account  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings. 

Beyond  Official  Proceeding 

In  applying  this  rule  of  law 
to  the  facts  in  this  instance  the 
court  said,  further,  “The  news¬ 
paper  contends  that  ‘The  report 
shows  on  its  face  that  it  was  a 
true,  full,  fair  and  impartial 
account  of  the  proceedings.’  But 
we  have  difficulty  in  appreciat¬ 
ing  this  proposal.  That  part  of 
the  news  article  which  reads, 
‘The  rebuke,  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  court  attaches  could  recall, 
was  made  against  Attorney 
Charles  E.  Hudson’  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  part  of  the 
judicial  proceeding  nor  does  it 
lend  weight  to  a  claim  of  im¬ 
partiality. 

“The  quoted  portion,  while 
not  libelous  of  the  attorney, 
would  most  certainly  tend  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader  to  ac¬ 
centuate  the  alleged  defamatory 
statement  contained  in  the  re¬ 
port  by  indicating  that  it  was 
of  such  importance  that  court 
attaches  could  remember  no 
stronger  ‘rebuke:’  The  natural 
implication  is  that  the  news¬ 
paper  made  inquiry  of  the  court 
attaches  to  secure  the  informa¬ 
tion  supplied.” 

In  its  conclusion  the  court 
added,  “It  is  judicially  known 
that  the  13th  day  of  March, 
1954,  fell  on  Saturday.  The  com¬ 
plaint  alleges  the  news  article 
was  published  on  that  day.  The 


stated,  and  whether  the  offen¬ 
sive  communication  was  made 
in  or  out  of  the  court  room,  or 
while  the  judge  was  in  the 
course  of  his  official  duties  and 
in  the  exercise  of  a  judicial 
function,  does  not  appear. 

“It  is  reported  in  the  news 
article  that  the  request  for  a 
special  judge  was  granted  by 
the  circuit  judge  but  the  time 
of  the  granting  thereof,  with 
relation  to  the  time  the  request 
therefore  may  have  been  made, 
is  not  disclosed.” 

• 

Writer  License 
Fee  Is  Nullified 

Washington 

Congress  struck  out  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  $25-a-year  li¬ 
cense  on  newspaper  and  radio- 
TV  free-lancing  which  had  been 
on  the  books  one  year.  It  has 
not  been  enforced  because  of 
serious  free  press  constitutional 
questions. 

The  district  assessor  said 
“some”  voluntarily  paid  the  tai 
and  it  was  accepted.  Under  the 
new  rule  free-lancers  (non-sal- 
aried)  earning  less  than  $5,000 
a  year  are  not  required  to  pay 
the  $25  fee. 

Conceding  the  constitutional 
question  may  yet  be  raised,  the 
District  government  points  out 
that  the  levy  is  likely  to  affect 
only  persons  not  reached  by  lo¬ 
cal  taxes,  such  as  payrroll  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  persons. 

• 

Verse  and  Nonsense 

Cleveland 

Joe  Newman,  Cleveland  au¬ 
thor  and  poet,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  write  a  daily  column  i 
of  verse  and  pointed  nonsense  j 
for  the  Cleveland  Press.  \ 


Math  and  Music 

Cleveland 
As  an  experiment.  Forest 
City  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal^ 
and  News,  is  installing  piped-in 
music  in  the  general  and  circu¬ 
lation  accounting  departments. 


HAS 

TUXEDO 

DOES 

TRAVEL 


DOUG  LARSEN 

You're  likely  to  find  NEA  Woshington  reporter  Doug  Larsen 
most  onyploce.  At  a  formal  embotsy  reception,  out  on  the 
deserts  of  Nevada,  along  the  assembly  lines  of  Detroit,  on 
the  DEW  tine  above  the  Arctic  Circle.  Wherever  he  is  NEA 
client  newspopers  are  assured  of  exclusive  front  page  news 
features  that  background  current  events  in  a  manner  that  has 
made  Larsen  one  of  the  most  respected  reporters  of  the 
national  scene. 


NEA  SERVICE  INC. 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  IS,  Ohio 
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Behind 
the  door... 
a  startling  new 
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Court  Clears 
Reporter  in 
Wiretap  Case 


Paper  Strike 
Fails  to  Stop 
Putt-Putts 


i  Wnston-Salem  Journal 


President  Blasts 
Russians'  Attack 
On  Arms  Plans 

IVa  Vio»» 

ToOhiUiif  AirThral 

Ih  Prntnm  rrSiT-isriT*  Mtukind 


Boston 

On  Thursday,  Aug.  8th,  the 
Yachts  and  Boats  Department 
of  the  Rostov  Globe  worked 
late  into  the  evening  oi'dering 
proofs  and  laying  out  new  ads 
for  a  minimum  16-page  pro¬ 
gram  edition  to  run  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  1957  National 
Stock  Outboard  Championships, 
starting  on  Aug.  21  at  Wor- 
cp.ster.  Mass. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  the 
Boston  mailers'  strike  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  decisive  “30”  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  and  editorial  efforts  of  six 
weeks,  and  for  a  while  it  ap¬ 
peared  as  though  the  event  it¬ 
self  might  go  off  without  par¬ 
ental  and  promotional  super¬ 
vision. 

On  the  following  .Monday, 
the  Globe  publishers’  decision 
eleared  up  any  local  doubts 
about  the  event.  It  was  sched¬ 
uled  as  planned  under  active 
Globe  sponsorship. 

Six  Globe  photographers,  in¬ 
cluding  two  movie-men,  staffed 
the  five-day  racing  event,  pro¬ 
viding  TV  footage  to  five  New 
Rngland  channels,  and  still 
shots  to  more  than  a  hundred 
New  England  newspapers,  wire 
services  and  the  visiting  press. 

Another  half-dozen  editorial 
men  took  over  the  advance  pub¬ 
licity  and  the  smooth  flow  of 
information  necessary  for  the 
running  of  the  event  itself. 

.More  than  100,000  persons 
turned  out  for  the  National  Frank  Dailey  Dies; 
Championships  despite  the,*  .  a  .  w-a. 
newspaper  blackout  in  the  Bos-  Dearst  Art  Director 
ton  area.  Newark,  N.  J. 

During  the  racing,  no  fewer  Frank  Dailey  Sr.,  66,  retired 
than  10  national  speed  records  member  of  the  Newark  News 
were  established,  and  a  new  .staff  of  artists,  died  Aug.  26  at 
record  of  665  boats  participated  his  home  here, 
in  the  competition.  A  newspaperman  for  50 


Portland,  Ore. 
An  indictment  charging  Brad 
Williams,  reporter  for  the  Ore 
pon  Journal,  with  conspiracy  to 
violate  a  wiretapping  law  was 
di.smissed  Aug.  28  here  by  Cir 
cuit  Judge  Charles  W.  Redding. 

Mr.  Williams’  demurrer  to 
the  grand  jury’s  charges  claimed 
that  facts  stated  in  the  indict¬ 
ment  did  not  constitute  a  crime. 
In  an  18-page  opinion.  Judge 
Redding  agreed,  although  he 
did  say  that  Mr.  Williams  could 
he  reindicted  if  any  new  fact.s 
are  presented  to  incriminate 
him. 

This  decision  is  expected  to 
free  four  other  persons  of  simi 
lar  charges,  including  Mayor 
Terry  D.  Schrunk,  who  figured 
in  McClellan  Committee  investi 
gations  several  months  ago; 
Deputy  Sheriff  George  Minielly; 
Clyde  C.  Crosby,  teamster  union 
official,  and  William  Langley, 
ex-district  attorney  of  Multno¬ 
mah  County. 

The  day  after  Judge  Red¬ 
ding’s  dismissal  of  the  indict¬ 
ment,  State  Attorney  General 
Robei't  Y.  Thornton  said  he 
would  ask  dismissal  of  all  wire¬ 
tapping  indictments  returned  by 
the  “runaway”  grand  jury  last 
April.  Mr.  Thornton  .said,  “1 
never  did  think  the  facta  of  the 
case  constituted  a  violation  of 
the  wiretapping  statute  —  they 
(the  grand  jurors)  indicted 
years,  Mr.  Dailey  held  his  first  them  for  listening  to  the  tapes 
job  as  a  copy  boy  with  the  New  and  under  that  interpretation 
York  American.  He  later  be-  the  grand  jury  would  have  to 
came  assistant  art  director,  and  indict  me  and  many  others.” 
an  organizer  of  art  departments  Charges  stemmed  from  a  1956 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers.  raid  by  Mayor  Schrunk.  then 
After  leaving  the  Hearst  or-  Multnomah  county  sheriff,  and 
ganization,  he  worked  for  the  other  officers  on  the  home  of 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  Newark  Raymond  Clark,  henchman  of 
Ledger  and  Newark  Star-Eagle  Portland  vice  czar  James  R. 
and  published  a  weekly  newspa-  Elkins. 

per  in  Oxford,  Pa.  In  1944,  he  Mr.  Williams  and  the  others 
returned  to  Newark  to  join  the  were  indicted  on  a  charge  of 
staff  of  the  Sunday  Lall.  He  conspiring  “to  obtain  a  tele- 
went  to  the  Newark  News  when  communication.” 
the  Call  ceased  publication  in 
1946,  and  retired  because  of  ill 
health  in  October,  1956. 
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Pixie  Cioisie  1957  fair  io  Feature  3  Hecordinfc  Stare 


Nine-Column  Format 


Nothing  tricky,  just  some  careful  display  of  stories  and  pictures  in 
flush-left  headline  design,  characterizes  this  particular  makeup  on 
nine  columns  in  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  which  is  now  one 
of  the  60-odd  dailies  using  this  format.  This  is  another  in  the  series 
of  interesting  pages  selected  by  E&P  for  study. 


SK  6-9463 

CALL  COLLECT 


To  Assist  Publisher 

Wilson,  N.  C. 

d-  .  ^  Paul  Dickerman  has  pointed 

(.onriesy  Courses  the  staff  of  the  Wilson  Daily 

Cleveland  Times  to  become  associated 
The  three  Cleveland  daily  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Swin- 
newspapers  have  been  notified  dell  in  the  publishing  of  the 

by  Western  Reseiwe  University  newspaper.  Mr.  Dickerman  is 

in  Cleveland  that  full-time  em-  a  native  of  Wallingford,  Conn., 
ployes  of  the  papers  will  get  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
two  credit  courses  free  of  charge  College.  He  is  married  to  the 

this  Fall.  The  offer  is  a  former  Miss  Margaret  G.  Swin- 

courtesy  to  the  papers.  dell. 


EXPANSION 

ENGINEERING 

From  Site  Selection  to  Fnndled  Papers 


TECHNICAL  SERVICE  CO 

2118  S.  BELLAIRE,  DENVER  22,  COLORADO 

WRITE  FOR  BROCHURE 
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1  Ills  is  the  pretty  girl  yuu  inarried. 

She’s  the  tamily  diet.  And  the  nurse.  And 
the  chautteur  and  maid. 

And  when  she’s  all  dressed  up  for  an  eve¬ 
ning  out— doesn’t  she  look  just  wonderful! 

How  does  she  do  it? 

Of  course  she’s  smart  and  it  keeps  her  busy, 
but  she  never  could  manage  it  without  the 
telephone. 


When  the  “chef”  needs  groceries,  she  tele¬ 
phones.  Supplies  from  the  drugstore?  Ihe 
“nurse”  phones  her  order. 

A  train  to  be  met?  The  telephone  tells  the 
“chautteur”  which  one.  A  beauty  shop  ap¬ 
pointment?  A  call  from  the  “glamour  girl” 
makes  it  easily  and  quickly. 


Handy  telephones— m  living  room,  bed¬ 
room,  kitchen  and  hobby  room  — mean  more 
convenience  and  security  for  everybody. 


Workifii/  tuyuthar  to  briny  p«up/»  toy uthwr ...  BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Editors  throughout  the  nation  are  turn¬ 
ing  in  greater  numbers  to  AP  Wire- 
photo-Photofax  for  fast,  sharp,  story¬ 
telling  news  pictures.  There's  a  good 
reason. 

The  number  of  AP  state  wirephoto 
networks  has  more  than  doubled  in 
three  years — from  10  in  1954  to  23  this 
September.  More  are  in  the  making. 

As  of  today,  the  AP  has  357  active 
transmitting  stations.  Because  of  them, 
and  with  those  23  state  networks,  pic- 
torially  you  are  only  minutes  from  any 
news  event — national,  state  or  re¬ 
gional. 

AP  Wirephoto-Photofax  is  in  a  class 
by  itself.  It  is  the  choice  of  editors  who 
compare. 


E:  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


FAIRCHILD  ! 

news  i 

Kenneth  Stein,  Electronic 
News  editorial  staff,  will  be  at¬ 
tending  12th  annual  instrument- 
automation  conference  of  the 
Instrument  Society  of  America  in 
Cleveland  Sept.  9-13.  Room-to- 
room  distribution  of  paper  will 
be  made  at  7  leading  hotels  dur¬ 
ing  convention. 


L.  E.  Williams,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Home  Firmshincs 
Daily,  opened  Wednesday's  ses- 
^iun  of  National  Association  of 
Furniture  Manufacturers  conven¬ 
tion  (Aug.  25-28)  with  a  talk  on 
"How  to  Build  Dealer  .Accept¬ 
ance.”  .Annual  meetings  held  at 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 


.Availability  of  color  in  adver¬ 
tisements  in  Fairchild  papers, 
previously  restricted  to  red,  blue 
and  yellow,  has  now  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  almost  any  color 
the  advertiser  desires.  Only  one 
color  in  addition  to  black  can  be 
used  in  a  single  ad. 


Horace  Therieii,  Fairchild’s  Me¬ 
chanical  Superintendent,  plans  to 
attend  second  annual  R.O.P.  Color 
('onvention  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel, 
<!hicago.  Sept.  23-25. 


.Marshall  Jacobson,  Daily  News 
Record  clothing  editor,  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  Kentucky  colonel  last 
week  at  ceremonies  in  Fairchild’s 
.New'  A’ork  offices.  Presentation 
was  made  by  Will  j.  Bennett, 
vice-president  of  Merit  Clothing 
Co.,  Mayfield,  Ky.,  in  behalf  of 
Henry  Lee  Waterfield,  acting  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Kentucky. 


Fairchild  coverage  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Fall  Fair  in  Leipzig, 
Germany,  Sept.  3-7  will  be 
handled  by  Michael  Sheridan, 
head  of  Frankfurt  bureau. 


Loula  Rogers  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  housewares  reporter  for 
Home  Furnishings  Daily.  Miss 
Rogers,  who  succeeds  Bob  Okell 
now  china  and  glass  edito;,  has 
been  general  news  reporter  for 
the  paper. 


Fairchild  employes  miss  a  fa¬ 
miliar  figure  around  the  New 
York  office  these  days.  Mike,  who 
has  spent  his  last  40  years  shining 
their  shoes,  is  hospitalized. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

1  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ! 
FubKshsrt  of 

Dolly  Nawt  Record,  Supormorkot 
Newt,  Wemon't  Woor  Doily,  Eloc> 
tronic  Nows,  Homo  Fumithingt 
Dolly,  DlrectoHos,  Men's  Weor,  Fool- 
weer  Newt,  Reeks. 
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TrouVs  Fans  Are 


Acquisitive  Souls 


Louisville 
Readers  of  Allan  Trout’s 
“Greetings”  column  in  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  have  in¬ 
dicated  a  strong 


personal  n 


Trout 


desire  to  clip  his 
writings  and 
keep  them  for 
posterity. 

Mr.  Trout,  in 
a  small  notice 
in  his  column, 
offered  his  fol¬ 
lowers  a  scrap¬ 
book  produced 
especially  for 
that  purpose  — 
and  the  day  following  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  offer,  he  received 
1,800  requests  for  the  scrap¬ 
book.  He  repeated  the  offer  a 
few  days  later  and  exhausted 
the  supply  of  3,000  booklets. 

The  scrapbook  contains  pro¬ 
motional  material  and  a  history 
of  the  Courier-Journal  on  the 
front  and  back  covers,  reprints 
of  Trout’s  first  and  5,000th 
column,  and  enough  blank  pagres 
to  keep  readers  clipping  and 
pasting  for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Trout  is  also  a  political 
observer  for  the  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal’s  State  capital  bureau  at 
Frankfort. 


(Tex.)  Enterprise  who  has  been 
in  publicity  work  at  Camp  Gary 
—  named  assistant  director  of 
public  information  at  Texas 
Technological  College. 


city  editor,  Philudelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer — back  at  his  desk  aftei 
a  sick  leave. 


Mrs.  Eve  Bartlett,  former 
Son  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express- 
News  club  editor  —  transferred 
to  advertising.  Mrs.  Gene  B. 
Waugh,  former  News  reporter 
—  to  the  women’s  news  depart¬ 
ment. 


Wyett  M.  Yocum,  with  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  as  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesman  since 
April  19.56 — to  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  replacing  Leigh¬ 
ton  Stephens,  who  moves  to 
the  newly  created  position  uf 
marketing  manager. 


Jean  Barrett,  reporter,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  —  recu¬ 
perating  from  a  broken  arm, 
result  of  an  accident  in  her 
home. 


'Fed  McFarland,  an  assistant 


Eu  Choke,  formerly  assistant 
sports  editor  for  the  Westchester 
County  Publishers  County  Bu¬ 
reau  —  to  sports  editor  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  States¬ 
man  succeeding  William  Libbi, 
who  moves  to  the  New  York 
Post, 


Gerald  Knapke  of  Coldwater, 
Ohio  —  appointed  circulation 
manager  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Van 
Wert  (Ohio)  Times  -  Bulletin. 
He  succeeds  Richard  Smith, 
resigned. 


Edward  Clarke,  travel  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
— to  director  of  publicity  of  the 
Cleveland  Play  House. 


Victor  J.  Danilov,  formerly 
with  newspapers  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Youngstown,  Ohio — to  di- 
lector  of  public  information  at 
the  University  of  Colorado. 


H.  E.  Holden,  publisher  of 
the  Loveland  (Colo.)  Reporter- 
Herald  —  convalescing  from  a 
heart  condition. 


Jerome  K.  Harris  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  associate  buyer  in  a  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  men’s  store  —  to 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Son  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press  -  News  in  an  executive 
capacity. 
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W.  R.  (Dick)  Tatum,  a  for¬ 
mer  news  editor  of  the  Seguin 
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Thi«»  Week  Names 


Wade  Pietiire  Editor 


William  I.  Nichols,  editor  and 
publisher  of  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine,  announced  that  Edward  R. 

Wade  has  joined 
This  Week  as 
picture  editor. 

Mr.  Wade,  art 
director  of  Par¬ 
ade  for  16  years, 
has  also  been 
associated  with 
leading  U.  S. 
and  overseas 
publications  and 
advertising 
agencies  in  a 
ronsultant  rapacity. 

He  is  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Art  Directors’  Club  of  New 
York,  assistant  secretary  and 
program  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  Art  Directors, 
and  a.ssociate  editor  of  Art  Di- 
reetinn  magazine. 


Mrs.  .losEPH  R.  Farrington, 
widow  of  the  late  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  (T.H.)  Star-Bulletin  — 
elected  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 


*'  I 

Stewart 


.Joseph  P.  Wall — new  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  of  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Prese-Telegram ,  after  serving 
as  account  executive  in  Ridder- 
.Johns,  Inc.,  agency  in  Chicago 
and  on  ad  staffs  of  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 


.I06EPH  B.  Stewart  .Jr.  has 
joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader.  He  is 
a  former  ad  copywriter  for  the 
Baptist  Sunday  School  Board, 
sports  editor  for  the  Orange¬ 
burg  (S.C.)  Times  and  Demo- 
crat  and  sports  editor  and 
general  news  reporter  for  the 
Bristol  Vi rgiv in- Tennessean. 


(^ipprs  Leaves  ANPA, 
Keiiiriis  to  SNPA  Staff 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Claude  V.  Capers,  labor  re¬ 
lations  specialist,  will  join  the 
Southern  Newspapers  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association  here  as  an 
assistant  in  the  labor  depart¬ 
ment. 

He  will  succeed  John  A. 
Hogg  who  resigned  from  SNPA 
to  accofit  an  executive  editorial 
position  '  with  the  Sarasntn 
Hernid-Trihunr  ntid  Journo'. 

Mr.  Capers  previously  wn.s 
employed  by  SNPA  from  19.‘16 
to  19.‘>8  in  the  field  of  labor 
relations.  Leaving  SNPA  he 
jo'ned  the  Chicego  o"ice  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Com- 


Arthur  R.  Mc.Quiddy,  a 
former  Mi.ssouri  newspaperman 
— director  of  public  relations 
for  United  States  Steel  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Utah-Tntermountain  dis¬ 
trict. 


Hank  Hollingworth  —  to 
executive  sports  editor  of  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram,  from  sports 
makeup  editor  of  Press-Tele¬ 
gram.  George  Henderson,  .su¬ 
burban  reporter  in  Compton  14 
years — retired.  Mary  Neiswen- 
DER,  San  Pedro  reporter  and 
former  assistant  suburban  edi¬ 
tor  —  resigned.  John  Quirt, 
general  assignment  reporter — 
resigned  to  enter  University  of 
Minnesota. 


Graydon  Hambrick  Jr.  bar- 
joined  the  city  news  staff  of 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Lender. 
He  worked  for  the  United  Press 
in  Louisville.  Previously  he 
.served  three  years  in  I.ondon 
on  the  legal  staff  of  the  A'r 
Force  judge  advocate. 


Jack  D.  Tarr,  news  editor  of 
the  David  Citg  (Neb.)  Banner. 
Press-  -to  directoi  of  publicity 
and  publications  at  Dnane 
College  nt  Crete.  Nebr. 


UP  Assigns  Moler 
To  New  Territory 


Robert  T.  Weston  Jr.,  a 
•lune  graduate  of  the  Univer ' 
sity  of  Missouri  Journalism 
School— t.o  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  sports  department. 


C01-.  Laurence  C.  .Atwood. 
credit  manager  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times  —  re¬ 
tired.  after  nearly  40  years  of 
newspaperwork. 


CARLYf.E  Reed,  former  weekly 
newspaper  publisher  in  El  Cajon 
and  La  Mesa,  Calif. — appointed 
a  representative  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  office  of  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
For  the  past  year  Mr.  Reed  has 
been  special  representative  of 
the  California  state  director  of 
water  resources  in  Sacramento. 


Clark  B.  Ash,  former  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Neu's  reporter — on 
public  relations  staff  of  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  as 
assistant  public  manager,  chem¬ 
icals. 


Tom  Higgins,  a  student  at 
Brevard  College — on  the  staff 
of  the  weekly  Canton  (N.C.) 
Enterprise. 


Hugh  G.  Aynesworth, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Port  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest 
American  and  Southwest-Times 
Record,  and  more  recently  with 
the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Morning 
Eagle — to  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald  as  editor  of  the 
Business  and  Industry  Page. 


Bob  Lewis — resigned  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Winsfov- 
,'^nlem  (N.C.)  Sentinel  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer.  BlLL 
WiLLiAMS  of  the  Sentinel  tele¬ 
graph  desk — promoted  to  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  Ai.  Perry,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal  city  staff — on 
the  Sentinel  telegraph  desk. 


Murray  M.  Moler,  veteran 
United  Press  staff  correspond¬ 
ent,  has  been  appointed  UP 
business  representative  for  Ne¬ 
braska,  Iowa  and  South  Dakota. 

Bert  Masterson,  Central  Di¬ 
vision  manager,  appointed  Mr. 
Moler  to  succeed  William  A. 
Drake,  who  is  resigning  to  be¬ 
come  editorial  director  of  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers,  a  group  of 
weekly  publications  in  Omaha. 

•Mr.  Moler,  40,  Intermountain 
manager  for  United  Press  since 
1946,  will  transfer  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  Omaha  Sept.  9. 
He  has  been  with  UP  for 
nearly  20  years  as  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  and  business  repre¬ 
sentative  and  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent. 


William  M.  Samuels  Jr.  - 

from  Louisville  Times  sporLs 
to  city  side  rewrite. 


where's 


SLo^y^i 


am.:  In  106  of  Iho 
country's  finest  dailies 


Ed  Koterba,  editor 


Washington  News  Enterprises " 


PO  Box  5509 


Washington  16,  D.  C. 


*djsfribulors  of 
'A  Bit  of  Washington' 


TRIPLE-THREAT 


Three  Real  Hof  football  features 
Will  Store  With  Your  Readers! 


FOOTBALL’S  GRFATFrST  COACHES.  Thirty  human  interest  prn- 
fileR  of  .1#  ffrcat  fridiron  name*  by  Edwin  Pope,  widely  knowrn  sport* 
writer  and  editor. 


William  E.  Toy.  who  re¬ 
signed  recently  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald  and 
Republic  —  returning  to  Oil 
f^ity.  Pa.  as  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Venango  Newspapers. 
Arthur  D.  Dawson,  24-year 
••mploye  —  named  promotion 
manager. 


W  I  L  L  I  A  M  W.  Willson, 
former  editorial  writer  for  the 
Star-News  Newspapers  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.C.,  and  city  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times — 
named  director  of  public  info  - 
mation  for  the  North  Carolina 
Ports  Authority.  He  is  co¬ 
owner  of  the  Benson  (N.  C.) 
Press. 


you  be  the  quarterback.  Brand  n»w  and  briatling  with 
intcreatinic  quizzes  on  gamr  situations.  Rons  six  days  a  w».li  for 
10  weelia,  starting  Monday.  Sept.  Id. 


FUTURE  OF  COLLFAJE  FOOTBALL,  by  Bod  Wilkinson,  roarh  of 
Oklahoma’!  national  champions.  In  10  instalments,  this  is  a  frank 
and  realistic  appraisal  of  the  rnlleoe  came,  what’s  wronu  with  it. 
where  it  is  heading. 
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Prof.  Riedel  on  l^oave 
For  Research  Work 

Lexington,  Va. 

Prof.  O.  W.  Riegel,  director 
of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Lee  Memorial  Journalism 
Foundation,  will  do  research  in 
Europe  during  the  coming 
school  year  under  a  Fulbright 
grant.  Professor  Riegel  will  he 
granted  a  one-year  leave  of 
absence  from  his  duties  as  head 
of  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Communications. 

Two  appointments  to  the 
journalism  and  communications 
department  staff,  one  a  tem¬ 
porary  replacement  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Riegel,  have  been  made. 

l,eon  S.  Dure  Jr.,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Rieh- 
tnond  Tim^t^-Dinpatch,  will 
teach  three  courses  normally 
given  by  Mr.  Riegel  during  the 
first  semester. 


lor  promoting  better  understanding  between  the  United  btetes  end  the  ttritish  Clommon. 
wealth  were  presented  by  the  English-Speaking  Union  recently;  Lett  t">  right — Krishna  Balaraman, 
correspondent  for  the  Hindu;  Thomas  J.  Hamilton.  New  York  Times;  William  V.  Griffin,  president 
of  E-S  U;  Charles  Collingwood,  CBS;  Basil  Brewer,  New  Bedford  (Kdass.)  Standard-Times;  and  Hugh 
Boyd,  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News. 


Rod  G«latt,  of  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  an  instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  communications,  will 
become  an  additional  fulltime 
member  of  the  department  staff. 

»  *  * 

Jayne  Fi.asheb  Ellison, 
former  writer  for  the  Colum- 
huft  (Ohio)  Citizen  and  more 
recently  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  mental  health  group 
in  Western  Ohio,  has  joined  the 
•staff  of  Camerica,  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  Dnytnn  (Ohio) 
DniUi  Nrwu. 

*  «  « 

James  C.  Story — appointed 
circulation  director  of  the 
Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Journal. 
Mr.  Story  will  continue  as  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Lorain 
(Ohio)  Journal,  in  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  served  since  Sep¬ 
tember  19.5.'). 

*  *  * 

Stan  Smith,  publisher  of  the 
Wauneta  (Neb.)  Breeze  — 
named  president  of  the  Western 
Nebraska  Press  Association. 


9  Seminars  Scheduled 
At  API  for  1957-58 


Nine  seminars  to  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  19.57-.58  for  experienced 
newspaper  men  and  women  are 
announced  by  the  American 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia 
University.  Each  will  be  for  two 
weeks. 

The  schedule  follows: 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors,  Oct.  21-Nov.  1. 

City  Editors,  Dec.  2-13. 

Circulation  Managers,  Jan. 
fi-17. 

Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief 
News  Executives  of  newspapers 
under  .50,000  circulation,  Jan. 
27-Feb.  7. 

Advertising  Directors  of  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation, 
Feb.  17-28. 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors  (second  seminar), 
March  10-21. 

Reporters  and  Editorial  Wri¬ 


production  •  quality  •  flexibility  •  dependability 


ters  on  Municipal  Problems, 
(for  general  assignment  repor¬ 
ters,  city  hall  reporters,  edi¬ 
torial  writers  and  others  con- 
cei’ned  with  problems  faced  by 
cities),  April  28-May  9. 

.Managements  and  Costs  for 
newspapers  under  .50,000  circu¬ 
lation,  (for  publishers,  editors, 
general  managers,  business 
managers  and  other  executives 
primarily  responsible  for  the 
hu.siness  operations  of  their 
newspapers).  May  19-30. 

Sports  Editors,  June  9-20. 

Requirements 

The  programs  are  open  to  all 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Applicants 
must  have  at  least  five  years 
expeiience  and  be  nominated  by 
their  newspapers.  There  are  no 
academic  i-equirements. 

While  the  seminars  are 
planned  primarily  for  execu¬ 
tives,  .staff  members  and  assist¬ 
ants  in  positions  indicated  by 
the  seminar  titles,  the  Institute 
frequently  accepts  candidates 
who  do  not  have  these  specific 
titles.  In  unusual  circumstances 
the  requirement  of  five  years 
experience  may  be  waived. 

Each  seminar  is  limited  to  27 
members.  All  programs  are  con¬ 
ducted  as  l  ound-table  exchanges, 
and  are  individually  planned  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the 
membei'S. 

J.  Montgomery  Cui'tis,  Insti¬ 
tute  Director,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  schedule  in¬ 
cludes  two  seminars  for  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  and  News  Edi¬ 


tors.  The  October  program  is 
for  applicants  who  could  not  he 
accommodated  in  a  similar  sem¬ 
inar  last  Spring,  and  therefore 
it  is  already  fully  .subscribed. 
Nominations  are  welcome,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  March  program. 

Application  forms  and  com¬ 
plete  information  may  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Journali.sm  Building, 
Columbia  University,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y.  Nominations  should  be 
made  as  early  as  po.ssible.  Semi¬ 
nar  members  are  selected  six 
weeks  in  advance  of  each  pro¬ 
gram,  and  when  other  qualifi¬ 
cations  are  equal  the  early  ap¬ 
plications  receive  priority. 

The  current  series  of  semi¬ 
nars  marks  the  Institute's 
twelfth  year  of  operation  as  a 
permanent,  working  newspaper 
center. 


Maurice  Levy  Dies; 
Retired  S-H  Mentor 

Maurice  Levy,  74,  mentor  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  bus¬ 
iness  executives,  died  Aug.  30  in 
White  Plains  (N. 
Y.)  Hospital.  He 
had  retired  la.st 
January  on  com¬ 
pletion  of  60 
years  with  the 
organization. 

Mr,  Levy’s 
career  began  as 
an  office  boy  on 
the  Cincinnati 
Levy  (Ohio)  Post.  He 

rose  to  bu.siness 
manager  and  subsequently  went 
to  the  headquarters  staff  as 
assistant  to  three  successive 
general  business  managers.  He 
was  considered  to  be  an  expert 
in  the  field  of  circulation. 
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Breakfast  Cereals 
are  Low  in  Fat 


At  leading  professional  meetings,  in  professional 
journals,  and  in  health  columns  and  articles  in  the 
lay  press  diiring  the  year,  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
increase  in  the  tendency  to  discuss  the  fat  content 
of  the  daily  food  intake. 

In  dietary  regimens  recommended  by  nutrition  and 
medical  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  fat 
in  the  diet  the  importance  of  the  morning  meal  is 
given  full  recognition. 

In  the  low-fat  diet,  breakfast  cereals  deserve  considera¬ 


tion  because  they  are  low  in  fat  as  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table.  Whole  grain,  enriched  and  restored  cereals, 
hot  and  ready  to  eat,  considered  as  a  group  can  be 
counted  on  to  supply  vitamins  of  the  entire 
B-complex,  important  minerals  including  iron,  ap¬ 
preciable  quantities  of  protein  in  addition  to  the 
carbohydrates  needed  for  energy.  Thus,  breakfast 
cereals  merit  inclusion  in  dietary  regimens  pl2mned 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  fat  intake  in  the 
daily  diet.  , 


Nutritive  Value  of  Breakfast  Cereals  I 

(Based  or  ceoipesite  average) 

Cereal,* 

1  ei.  Dry 

Weigh!  Ba«U 

Calories . 

.  .104 

Protein . 

. . .  3.1  gm. 

Fat . 

. .  .0.6  gm. 

Carbohydrate . 

. .  .  22  gm. 

Iron . 

. . .  1.4  mg. 

Thiamine . 

.  .0.12  mg. 

Riboflavin . 

.  .0.04  mg. 

Niacin . 

. . .  1.3  mg. 

Cholesterol . 

. 0 

*CtTiai  Imlitult,  Inc.;  The  Sulrilionai  Contribution  of  Breakfast  Ctrtals.  Chicago:  Ctrtal  Institute,  Inc. ,  I9i6. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Catching  Up  with  Fix 
Whafs  a  Good  Fotog? 


By  Janies  L.  (lollin^s 


During  the  21-day  newspaper 
strike  in  Boston  news  pictures 
from  all  over  the  country  kept 
piling  up. 

What  to  do  with  them  when 
the  papers  got  back  into  circu¬ 
lation? 

Mel  Massucco,  pictui’e  editor 
of  the  Boston  Daily  Record, 
thought  it  an  opportunity  for  a 
big  splash.  “It’s  never  too  late 
for  good  pictures,”  he  reasoned. 

The  reasoning  was  backed  up 
in  the  Saturday,  Aug.  31.  issue 
with  a  special  10-page  center 
photo  section. 

Covering  the  period  from 
Aug.  9-29,  the  section  was  en¬ 
titled,  as  you  might  guess,  “It’s 
Never  Too  Late  for  Good  Pic¬ 
tures,”  and  carried  this  explan¬ 
atory  paragraph: 

“Drama  and  spectacularism 
in  the  pictorial  field  failed  to 
take  a  holiday  in  the  past  few 
weeks.  In  Brooklyn,  a  mother 
rushed  to  her  car-injured  son. 
In  Baltimore,  a  woman  had  to 
give  up  a  boy  she  had  for  two 
years  and  hoped  to  adopt.  A  jet 
crash  and  rescue  was  recorded 
at  sea.  And  a  high-flying  gal 
thrilled  many  in  West  Berlin.” 

The  pictorial  layout  was  well 
integrated  and  captioned.  For 
instance,  the  world’s  tragedies 
were  contained  on  a  page  with 
the  subtitle:  “Many  Died,  Some 
Saved.”  Another  dealt  with 
“On  Washington  Photo  Front,” 
and  a  third  with  “Faces  in  the 
News.” 


Uniteil  fress 


THE  S^POR-I  SERVICE 

I 


>  World  Coverage 

•  Big  Byline  Features 

•  Regional  News 


current  issue  a  symposium  on 
the  subject,  “What  Makes  a 
Good  Photographer?” 

Among  those  answering  the 
question  were  Bob  Dumke,  pro¬ 
duction  research  coordinator, 
Milwaukee  Journal;  Jacob  Des- 
chin,  camera  editor.  New  York 
Times;  Harold  Blumenfeld,  edi¬ 
tor,  United  Press  Newspic- 
tures;  and  Margaret  Bourke- 
White,  Life. 

Excerpts  from  their  replies: 

Mr.  Dumke:  “The  newspaper 
photographer’s  most  essential 
qualities  are  a  good  education, 
a  broad  background  and  a  sin¬ 
cere  liking  for  people.” 

Mr.  Deschin:  “The  specific 
personal  qualities  include  those 
of  understanding,  and  the  ima¬ 
gination,  inventiveness,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  alertness.” 

Mr.  Blumenfeld:  “A  good 
photographer  can  make  his  pic¬ 
tures  say  something  for  the 
eye  just  as  fine  prose  says 
something  for  the  ear.” 

Miss  Bourke-White:  “He  will 
have  energy,  energy,  energy, 
and  an  overwhelming  compul¬ 
sion  to  show  what  he  sees  to 
others.” 


Police  Assistant 


Good  Photographers 

That  fine  magazine.  Popular 
Photography,  is  carrying  in  the 


That  night,  however,  he  in¬ 
jured  his  ankle  when  he  tripped 
over  a  hose  while  covering  a 
fire.  After  a  visit  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  he  went  home — and  com¬ 
pletely  forgot  about  the  contest. 

He  was  baffled  a  few  days 
later  when  he  was  informed  by 
letter  that  one  of  his  pictures 
had  won  third  prize  in  the 
human-interest  category  at  the 
Fair. 

Mr.  Delaney,  it  seems,  had 
found  the  pictures  and,  realiz¬ 
ing  what  had  happened,  had 
sent  them  on  for  his  friend. 


Good  Friend 


KSIJ  Lineup 


Newspaper  and  industrial 
magazine  photography  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  emphasized  at  Kent 
State  University’s  17th  annual 
Short  Course  in  Photojournal¬ 
ism  next  March  18-21. 


Vernon  Cady,  director  of 
color  and  advertising  photog¬ 
raphy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
is  program  chainnan. 

Among  the  subjects:  “Use  of 
35  mm.  Equipment  by  News¬ 
papers,’  “Correct  Exposure 
and  How  to  Get  It,”  “Celebrities 
and  What  to  Do  About  Them,” 
and  “'Color  for  Newspapers.” 


Wrong  Tip 


Jack  Short  of  the  Troy 
(N.Y.)  Record  gave  the  police 
an  assist  the  other  day. 

He  and  his  wife  were  out 
driving  when  a  motorcycle  po¬ 
liceman  passed  them  in  pursuit 
of  a  stolen  car.  Mr.  Short  real¬ 
ized  the  motorcycle  was  not 
equipped  with  radio,  so  he 
drove  to  a  nearby  police  station 
to  notify  officers  of  the  90-mile- 
an-hour  chase. 

He  then  returned  to  his  car 
to  take  up  the  chase  himself. 
The  stolen  car  ended  in  a 
crackup,  and  the  photographer 
got  pictures  for  his  paper. 


Harold  Blumenfeld,  editor, 
UPN,  writes  a  followup  to  the 
Old  Fort,  N.  C.,  school  segrega¬ 
tion  story  (E&P,  Aug.  31,  page 
61): 

“Some  of  your  readers  may 
have  been  wondering  if  any 
trouble  developed  at  Old  Fort. 
Seems  we  may  have  suspected 
polecats  under  the  bed  before 
we  got  into  the  bedroom.  First 
information  from  the  tipster 
that  there  would  be  trouble 
there  was  quite  incorrect. 

“John  Anderson  and  Pete 
Willett  of  our  Raleigh  bureau 
went  to  Old  Fort  to  cover  the 
story.  There  wasn’t  any  trouble 
because  no  Negroes  attempted 
to  enter  the  school.  The  police 
went  out  of  their  way  to  help 
Anderson  and  Willett  and  were 
most  cooperative.  North  Caro¬ 
lina  state  police  have  always 
been  a  big  help  to  photogra¬ 
phers.” 


Bob  Scott  has  a  good  friend 
in  Ric  Delaney.  They  are  both 
cameramen  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Courier  Express. 

Early  last  month  Mr.  Scott 
selected  several  shots  and  put 
them  aside  in  the  darkroom, 
intending  to  submit  them  the 
next  day  in  the  photo  contest 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
in  Syracuse. 


Back  Wastes  Paid 


HofcKkiss 


Willia 


Boston 


L.  A.  Times 
EditorsNamed 
To  New  Duties 


Los  Angeles 


L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  who  has 
been  both  editor  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Time  f 
since  1945,  has  been  appointed 
editor-in-chief,  it  is  announced 
by  Norman  Chandler,  publisher 
of  the  Times  and  president  of 
the  Times-Mirror  Company. 

Nick  B.  Wiliams,  formerly 
assistant  editor,  has  been 
named  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss,  who  has  been 
with  the  Times  since  1922, 
began  his  newspaper  career 
with  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
News  in  1916  following  his 
graduation  from  University  of 
Iowa.  He  worked  on  the  Des 
Moines  Register  S-  Tribune  anil 
the  Des  Moines  Capitol  before 
coming  to  Los  Angeles  in  1920 
when  he  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 


At  the  Times  he  has  served 
as  reporter,  rewrite  man,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  city  editor, 
asistant  managing  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1P34  and  editor 
in  1945. 


As  editor-in-chief  he  will  be 
in  charge  of  editorial  policies, 
editorial  pages  and  have  over¬ 
all  supervision  of  the  Editorial 
Department.  Mr.  Williams  will 
be  in  charge  of  news  content, 
with  supervision  over  all  news 
departments,  Mr.  Chandler  said. 


San  Jose  Arbitration 
Provides  $6  Raise 


San  Jose,  Calif. 


Payment  of  $158,288  to  900 
former  Boston  Post  employes, 
representing  an  initial  partial 
dividend,  was  made  Sept.  3. 
Ai’thur  T.  Wasserman,  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  of  the  Post 
Publishing  Co.,  said  the  em¬ 
ployes  are  entitled  to  second 
priority  m  the  matter  of  claims. 


The  top  minimum  weekly 
salary  for  five-year  reporters 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News 
was  boosted  $6  to  $132.75  in 
an  arbitration  decision.  All 
other  changes  were  reached  in 
negotiations.  These  included  a 
32-week  severance  pay  provi¬ 
sion,  a  two-weeks  increase,  and 
vacation  benefits  of  four  weeks 
after  25  years. 
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when  no  other  film  will  do 

Now  in  rolls — Kodak  Royal-X  Pan  Film 
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A  lot  of  photographers  have  wished  for  Royal-X  in 
rolls  as  well  as  sheets.  And  now  it  is.  You  can  get 
Royal-X  Pan  in  120  and  620  roll-film  sizes. 

This  is  the  film  for  black  cats  on  dark  nights . .  .for 
pictures  by  “available  darkness” ...  for  action  when 
it’s  dim  enough  for  time  exposures. 

Your  recommended  index  is  1600  for  normal  use 
and  development.  And  press  photographers  have  re¬ 
ported  working  at  indexes  2  and  3  times  that  figure. 
Obviously  grain  suffers  when  you  force  Royal-X,  as 
it  does  with  any  film.  But  when  you  need  high  shutter 
speeds  or  small  apertures  despite  poor  light,  Royal-X 
provides  the  extreme  speed  and  extra  latitude  that 


enable  you  to  get  the  picture. 

With  all  its  virtues,  though,  Royal-X  still  doesn’t 
replace  the  “normal”  Kodak  films  for  regular  shoot¬ 
ing.  If  you  want  speed  with  better  grain  characteris¬ 
tics,  you’ll  find  Kodak  Tri-X  Roll  Film  and  Kodak 
Royal  Pan  Sheet  Films  more  suitable.  A  fine  moder¬ 
ate-speed  roll  film  is  Kodak  Verichrome  Pan  Film. 
And  if  you  need  micro-fine  grain,  Kodak  Panatom- 
ic-X  Film  can  produce  mural-size  blowups. 

Your  Kodak  dealer  has  all  these  fine  films,  includ¬ 
ing  Royal-X  in  rolls.  To  find  out  what  Royal-X  Pan 
Film  can  do,  test  a  roll  sometime  soon.  It’s  a 
picture-saver  when  things  get  tough.  * 
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EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y 


(IKCLLATION 


An  Accounting  System 
for  Paid-in- Advance  Subs 


How  does  your  Circulation 
Dejiartment  handle  paid-in-ad- 
vance  subscriptions?  Maybe  this 
desci’iption  of  a  plan  used  on 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner 
and  Tennessean  will  help  you 
to  work  out  a  system  or  im¬ 
prove  on  the  one  in  use. 

H.  B.  Crump,  controller  of 
Newspaper  Printing  C  o  r  p  . , 
Nashville,  reported  to  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Newspaper  Control¬ 
lers  and  Finance  Officers  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Notation  on  Statement 


Paid-in-Advance  subscription 
statements  have  the  following 
rotation:  “Your  carrier  buys 
his  papers  from  us  and  sells 
them  to  you,  paying  his  bill 
each  week.  We  suggest  that  you 
pay  him  by  the  week.  However, 
if  you  prefer  to  pay  in  advance 
to  the  office  for  a  26  or  52 
weeks’  period,  we  will  credit 
him  each  week.  Payment  should 
reach  us  by  the  expiration  date 
so  that  he  will  not  miss  credit.” 

With  city  carrier  delivered 
circulation  of  66,069  morning; 
59,600  evening  and  96,025  Sun¬ 
day,  approximately  1,200  are 
P-I-A  accounts.  These  figures 
indicate  that  the  vast  majority 
of  subscribers  prefer  to  pay  the 
carrier.  Through  the  years, 
those  paying  in  advance  have 
shown  a  slight  but  consistent 
increase,  w'hich  has  prompted 
changes  from  a  pen-and-ink 
ledger  with  separate  accounts 
for  each  subscriber  to  an  ad- 
dressograph  plate  for  each  and 
an  account  with  only  each  su¬ 
pervisor,  12  in  all. 

The  plan  is  built  around  the 
plate,  an  expiration  card  and  a 
5-part  statement  form.  The 


IT-S  A  PtOVlN  FACT . . .  • 


INCREASES  CIRCULATION 


ROUTE  TUBES 
DISPLAY  RACKS 
HONOR  BOXES 


FOR  FULL  details.  CATALOG  AND 
PRICES  WRITE 
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'a  division  of 
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plate  bears  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  subscriber;  route  num¬ 
ber  and  section;  description  of 
service — Sunday  only,  daily 
only,  etc. — and  amount  of  week¬ 
ly  credit  to  be  allowed  carrier. 
The  plate  does  not  have  expira¬ 
tion  date.  This  information  is 
pencilled  on  the  plate  index 
card. 

Arranged  by  Routes 

A  complete  list  of  the  plates 
made  each  week  is  used  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  credit 
due  each  carrier.  The  plates 
are  arranged  by  routes,  in  the 
order  in  which  the  carriers’ 
names  appear  on  the  draw 
sheets,  to  facilitate  entry  of 
credits. 

The  expiiation  cards,  printed 
alike  on  both  sides,  have  the 
plate  impression  at  the  left  top 
position,  with  space  for  address 
changes.  The  card  is  lined  for 
date,  amount  of  pajTnent  and 
expiration  date.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  can  be  used  for 
many  years.  These  cards  are 
filed  alphabetically  by  subscri¬ 
ber. 

The  5-part  statement  with  1- 
time  carbon  is  used  to  hold  to 
a  minimum  the  need  for  writing 
memos,  filling  out  forms,  tele¬ 
phone  calls  or  other  communi¬ 
cations.  These  statements  are 
imprinted  with  the  addresso- 
graph  plates  once  each  month — 
the  month  preceding  expiration. 
The  machine  when  set  will  skip 
all  but  those  expiring  in  the 
month  being  imprinted.  The 
first  copy  goes  to  the  subscrib¬ 
er;  the  second  to  the  carrier; 
the  third  to  city  circulation 
manager;  the  fourth  is  used 
for  a  second  notice,  if  needed, 
and  the  fifth  is  notice  to  Cir¬ 
culation  when  paid,  or  as  notice 
of  failure  to  pay. 

For  accounting  purposes, 
there  is  an  account  with  each 
of  the  12  supervisors  and  a 
general  control  for  the  balance 
sheet  liability,  to  which  are 
posted  credits  for  cash  and 
changes  for  the  weekly  carrier 
credits.  No  prepaid  balance  is 
carried  with  each  individual 
subscriber. 

Daily  Routine 

Daily  routine  for  handling  of 
cash  credits  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  daily  journal  of  cash  is 
maintained,  listing  subscriber, 
route  and  amount,  and  balanc¬ 
ing  with  the  general  cash  sheet. 


2.  These  credits  are  posted  to 
the  alphabetical  expiration 
cards. 

3.  The  new  expiration  date  is 
penciled  on  the  plate  index  card 
and  the  metal  tab  on  the  plate 
is  moved  to  the  new  expiration 
date. 

4.  Carbon  copy  is  removed 
from  the  expiration  file;  the 
amount  paid  is  noted  thereon, 
and  it  is  stamped  “Paid”  and 
sent  to  Circulation.  Procedure 
in  Circulation  is  to  remove 
their  copy  sent  at  time  state¬ 
ment  was  mailed  and  release 
“Paid”  copy  to  supeiwisor  for 
delivery  to  carriei*. 

5.  Finally,  the  cash  credits 
are  entered  on  the  supervisor 
accounts  and  on  the  genei’al 
control. 

Weekly  Routine 

Weekly  routine  for  handling 
credits  to  carriers  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  plates  for  expired  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  pulled  from  the 
active  file  and  put  in  the  ex¬ 
piration  file.  There  will  be  a 
copy  of  the  statement  in  the 
expiration  file  to  identify  these 
expirations. 

2.  Check  the  suspended  file 
for  any  plates  that  should  be 
returned  to  the  active  file.  This 
is  for  subscribers  who  call  in 
and  ask  that  carrier  ci’edit  be 
suspended  while  they  are  on 
vacation. 

3.  Plates  and  expiration 
cards  for  new  subscribers  are 
made  and  filed  in  the  current 
files. 

4.  We  I’un  an  adding  machine 
list  on  current  credits  by  routes 
and  supervisors.  These  entries 
are  made  on  the  draw  sheet  and 
balanced  by  the  P.I.A.  book¬ 
keeper. 

5.  Back  credit  due  each  route 
is  entered.  One  of  the  problems 
of  P.I.A.  subscriptions  is  that 
subscribers  do  not  always  pay 
in  advance.  The  bookkeeper 
keeps  a  file  to  insure  proper 
handling  of  these  and  other 
variations  in  established  rou¬ 
tine. 

The  bookkeeper  who  does  this 
complete  operation  also  posts 
the  national  ledgei’,  reconciles 
and  prepares  the  daily  circula¬ 
tion  report  and  posts  the  ABC 
book.  In  addition,  she  has  time 
to  help  with  reconcilement  of 
bank  accounts  and  other  re¬ 
quested  assignments. 

• 

Brokerafje  Office 

Washington 

Blackburn  &  Company,  na¬ 
tional  media  brokerage  firm,  has 
opened  a  new  office  in  Chicago 
to  serve  the  Midwest.  William 
B.  Ryan,  who  joined  the  firm’s 
Washington  office  recently,  will 
be  in  charge. 
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Dedication 
Of  Gannett 
Clinic  Sept.  14 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University  will  dedi¬ 
cate  its  $500,000  Gannett  Medi¬ 
cal  Clinic,  a  gift  of  the  Frank 
E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  in  ceremonies  here 
Sept.  14. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Werner  Gan¬ 
nett,  wife  of  the  Rochester  pub¬ 
lisher  and  Cornell  graduate  for 
whom  the  clinic  is  named,  will 
present  the  completed  building 
to  the  University.  John  L.  Coll- 
yer,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
and  chairman  of  the  Cornell 
board  of  trustees,  will  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  Mr.  Gannett,  who  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  illness  from  attend¬ 
ing  the  ceremonies. 

Trustees  and  directors  of  the 
Gannett  Foundation  and  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  will  be  present 
at  the  dedication.  Paul  Miller, 
publisher  of  the  two  Rochester 
papers  in  the  Gannett  group,  is 
president  of  the  Foundation  and 
of  the  Company. 

Cornell’s  “model  clinic”  is  a 
gift  of  the  foundation  estab¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Gannett  to  sup¬ 
port  worthy  enterprises  in  the 
localities  in  which  Gannett 
newspapers  are  published.  Mr. 
Gannett  was  graduated  from 
Cornell  in  1898. 

• 

2  Gannett  Group 
Veterans  Retire 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Two  veteran  circulation  men 
in  the  Gannett  Group  of  news¬ 
papers  have  retired. 

Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  CM  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press 
for  24  years  and  a  newspaper 
career  man  for  56  years,  has 
stepped  aside  for  his  son,  Fred¬ 
eric  W.  Cockerill,  who  had  been 
working  with  him  for  22  years. 
Arthur  E.  Gregson  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Press. 

“Al”  Cockerill,  who  will  be  74 
on  Sept.  19,  was  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
and  served  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  for  many  years. 

Hai'old  W.  Blackford  wound 
up  49  years  of  work  for  the 
Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier-News. 
He  began  as  a  carrier  boy  in 
1908  and  became  circulation 
manager  in  1927  when  the  pa¬ 
per  became  a  part  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Gi’oup. 
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Tell  ’em  “Scotch”  is  a  brand  name  for  tape — 
don’t  forget  the  quotes! 


You’ll  rate  a  big  cheer  from  us  if  you  respect  Brand  Cellophane  Tape— or  “SCOTCH”  Brand 
our  registered  trademark  when  you  mention  our  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please  just  say  cellophane 
product  in  your  columns.  If  it  is  impossible  for  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly:  “SCOTCH”  your  cooperation. 


MINNESOTA  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


ST.  PAUL  6, 


MINNESOTA 
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BOOKS  IN  I{EVIE\^ 


ChurchiWs  Son  Attacks 
British  Press  Practices 


from  the  bench,  summaries  by 
counsel,  and  verdict  by  the  jury. 
Mr.  Churchill  was  awarded  5,000 
pounds  sterling  and  costs. 

It  is  good  reading,  forthright 
writing,  no  punches  pulled. 


1957  ^WritePs  Market^ 
Lists  3000  Places  to  Sell 


WRITER'S  MARKET.  Edited  by  Aron 
M.  Miithieu  and  Joseph  A.  Alvarez. 
15th  edition.  22  East  12th  street, 
Cincinnati  10.  Ohio;  Writer’s  Diirest. 
456  pp.  ?4.50. 


By  Prof,  ftoscoe  Ellard 

WHAT  I  SAID  ABOUT  THE  PRESS. 

By  ^ndolph  S.  Churchill.  Cleveland 
2,  Ohio:  l^e  World  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  2231  W.  110th  street.  112  pp.  $2. 

Randolph  Churchill,  in  three 
speeches,  set  certain  sections  of 
the  British  press  by  its  ears. 
Not  only  by  the  ears,  indeed, 
but,  reminiscent  of  the  earlier 
custom  of  European  gentlemen,  j 
Mr.  Churchill  slapped  specifical-  ^ 
ly-named  publishers  across  the  ^ 
face  with  his  gauntlets,  as  it  ^ 
were  —  and  successfully  dueled  j 
with  two  of  them  in  a  libel  suit,  j 

Mr.  Churchill,  a  professional  ^ 
journalist,  is  equally  articulate 
as  a  speaker,  as  a  witness  under 
cross  examination,  and  at  his  j 
typewriter — and  almost  as  cog-  j 
ent  as  his  father.  In  his  con-  , 
troversial  speeches  on  sensa-  ^ 
tionalism  in  the  British  press,  , 
Mr.  Churchill’s  chief  charge  was  ^ 
the  preoccupation  with  sex  and  ^ 
crime. 

Some  Headlines 

He  repeated  a  suggestion  that 
the  Crown  appoint  a  Pornog- 
rapher  Royal  and  a  Criminolo¬ 
gist  Extraordinary  from  several 
likely  candidates  of  England’s 
large-circulation  press.  He  for¬ 
bears  from  quoting  much  story- 
detail  but  he  does  cite  three 
headlines  which,  he  says  typi¬ 
fied  a  transmogrification  of  a 
paper  he  named  that  improved 
the  financial  if  not  the  literate 
status  of  the  publication.  The 
headlines  were  these: 

Match-making  Mammies 
Shoo  Spinster  Lovelies 
to  Gibraltar 


Dean  Wittke,  Historian 

^  D  Along  with  the  markets  for 

0n  UtS,  Lwerman  Press  stories,  articles,  books,  plays 

and  TV  scripts  in  this  book  are 
THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  PRESS  a  TV  Script  format,  lists  of 
?.Jlrton“*^Ten;ucky:‘^“'kYj“r^rty  ^oi  Canadian  book  publishers  and 
Kentucky  Press.  311  pp.  $6.50.  Canadian  magazines,  and  para- 

—  graphs  on  what  practically 
Dean  Carl  Wittke  is  a  leading  every  magazine  currently  wants, 
authority  on  German-American  The  TV  script  follows  the  NBC 


n 


To  Grab  a  Jack  Tar  Hubby 
Reveller  Vanishes  For  Days 
Comes  Back  As 
Pop-eyed  Dragon  Shouting 
‘Whoopee!  What  A  Night!’ 

Bossy  Wife 
Gets  Husband’s  Goat 
He  Wants  a  Vamp  at  40! 

Another  objection  Mr.  Church¬ 
ill  cites  is  the  tendency  to 
tamper  with  the  phraseology  of 
direct  quotations.  He  also  in¬ 
veighs  against — and  illustrates 
his  points — the  “suppression”  of 
news-worthy  speeches  that  do 
not  conform  to  the  paper’s 
policy. 

One  fortunate  aspect  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  experienced  newspaper¬ 
man  criticize  specifically  -  cited 
newspaper  actions  is  that  the 
newspaperman  usually  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  Sel¬ 
dom  is  that  true  when  the 
criticisms  come  from  a  sociolo¬ 
gist,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or 
a  committee  of  academicians 
conscripted  by  an  educator. 

Transcript  of  Libel  Suit 
For  years  newspapermen  have 
deplored  extreme  sensationalism 
of  either  crime  or  pornography. 
The  furor  over  Mr.  Churchill’s 
speeches  and  his  winning  of  a 
libel  suit  against  a  publisher 
and  his  editor  came  probably 
from  Mr.  Churchill’s  prominence 
and  from  the  cogent  satire  of 
his  presentation.  Not  only  the 
three  speeches  are  fully  re¬ 
printed  in  this  volume,  but  also 
the  complete  transcript  of  the 
libel  suit  —  examinations  and 
cross  examinations,  questions 


immigration.  He  headed  the  his- 


Formats  preferred  by 


tory  department  at  Ohio  State  CBS  and  ABC  are  only  slightly 
University,  and  since  1948  has  different,  but  one  is  advised  in 
been  professor  of  history  and  this  book  to  look  at  those  for- 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  mats  too,  if  hoping  to  sell  to 


Western  Reserve  University.  His 
new  history  of  the  German- 


them. 

There  are  features  on  selling 


language  press  in  America  is  the  book-length  manuscript  and 


authentic,  scholarly,  and  read¬ 
able. 


selling  to  the  movies.  And  there 
are  samples  of  query  letters  and 


When  the  United  States  in  hints  on  writing  for  the  slicks, 
its  early  years  of  spanning  a 


continent  with  cities,  roads,  and  Books  Received 

railways,  encouraged  immigra-  thE  LINCOLN  LIBRARY  OF 
tion— and  held  out  hope  of  equal  ESSENTIAL  INFORMATION, 
opportunity  to  the  economically  Edited  by  Edwin  V.  Mitchell, 
and  politically  dissatisfied  of  Buffalo:  The  Frontier  Press 
other  lands— thousands  poured  Company.  2176  pp.  $22.  A  one- 
in  with  little  or  no  knowledge  volume  encyclopedia  of  general 
of  our  language  or  our  laws,  information,  uptodate  thi'ough 
The  foreign  -  language  press  the  atom  bomb.  It  is  thumb- 
helped  in  the  Americanization  indexed  by  such  topics  as  science, 


of  these  people. 


economics,  government  and  poli- 


As  our^  economic^  interests  be-  tics,  history — and  also  alphabet- 
gan  to  limit  immigration,  and  ically  indexed  by  subject  and 
persons  of  foreign  birth  learned  ^ame.  It  is  called  the  Lincoln 
our  language  and  our  customs.  Library  because  the  editorial 
the  foreign-language  press  be-  board  has  planned  it  especially 
came  less  necessary,  less  in-  foj.  those  who,  like  Lincoln,  wel- 
fiuential.  Yet  it  always  has  had  come  sources  of  self-education, 
its  social  and  political  influence.  *  *  ♦ 

At  its  peak  in  the  1890’s.  the 

German-language  press  in  the  MY  OWN  STORY. 

United  States  included  some  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  New 
800  publications.  Today,  scarcely  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
■  pany.  337  pp.  $.5.  This  is  the 


two  dozen  survive 


In  this  book  Dean  Wittke  volume  of  Mr.  Baruch’s 

writes  in  detail  of  a  few  major  published  on  his  8ith 

papers,  and  for  the  most  part  ^  ^ 

discusses  the  history  of  the  distinguished  and  fabulous  epic 
problems  and  values  of  the  Ger-  9^  newsworthy  and 

man-language  press  as  a  whole  significant  man. 

from  the  founding  of  Franklin’s  • 

Philadelphia  Zeitung  in  1732  «  .  c 

through  the  flow  and  ebb  of  J«arket  htory 
German-language  newspapers  to  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Oberserver 
1956.  His  chapters  on  the  forces  puts  its  current  market  story 


of  Americanization  in  the  Ger-  together  in 


neat  16-page 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


man  -  language  press,  and  the  booklet  titled  “Charlotte — mar- 
tragic  emotionalism  these  papers  ket  of  majesty.”  Promotion 
and  their  readers  had  to  explain  Manager  Dave  Henes  has  good 
and  understand  after  the  sink-  historical  reason  for  calling  his 
ing  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  market  the  “Queen  of  the 
coming  of  war  between  Ger-  Carolinas.”  You  see,  Charlotte 
many  and  the  United  States,  got  tis  name  when  it  started  in 
make  particularly  illuminating  1768  from  Princess  Charlotte 
narrative  of  both  the  German-  of  Mecklenburg,  who  had  just 
language  press  and  of  a  sig-  become  King  George  Ill’s 
nificant  period  in  our  own  his-  queen.  Wonderfully  educating, 
tory.  this  newspaper  promotion. 
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Power  for  the  world’s  mightiest  weapons: 
ATLAS  -  THOR  •  JUPITER  •  REDSTONE 


These  are  the  names  of  the  great 
new  missiles  of  America  — defense 
systems  of  unprecedented  siieed  and 
striking  power.  To  feed  their  mon¬ 
strous  thirst  for  power,  a  new  kind  of 
engine  had  to  be  created— an  engine 
with  enough  propulsive  thrust  to 
drive  tons  of  projectile  in  a  colossal 
arc  upward  from  the  earth’s  surface 
to  the  bounds  of  atmosphere,  and  on 
through  space  itself  at  thousands  of 


miles  per  hour. 

The  answer  was  the  large,  liquid 
propellant  rocket  engine.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  Rocketdyne,  directed  by 
the  Air  Force,  set  out  on  a  program 
to  design  and  build  these  high-thrust 
propulsion  systems— a  job  that  meant 
starting  from  scratch,  and  writing  the 
book  as  they  went  along. 

Today,  Rocketdyne  can  report 
that  the  power  for  these  revolutionary 


new  weapons  is  ready.  Engines  for  the 
Armed  Services’  high  priority  missile 
programs  are  being  built  in  quantity 
at  two  Rocketdyne  plants— Canoga 
Park,  Calif.,  and  Neosho,  Mo. 

The  possession  of  such  weapons  is 
of  crucial  importance  to  America. 
Free  men  everywhere  are  entitled 
to  know  that  the  power  for  our  major 
missiles  is  being  delivered  — on 
schedule. 


CANOaA  PARK.  CALIF  ft  NEOSHO.  MO  •  A  DIVISION  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  AVIATI^.  INC. 
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PROPER  TIMING  IS 
BEFORE  THE  EVENT! 

Before  you're  accused  of 

LIBEL 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

?1  W  Tenth,  Kansas  C'lv  Mo 
Nen  York  ChicaRO,  San  Franc'kCO 
107  A  llia-n  17SV1  100  Bush 


ing  to  replace  the  f^llon  when  In  Age  of  Puberty  of  re-runs  has  been  most  bor 

the  first  13  week  cycle  ends. 

Now  is  the  time  when  all 
good  producers  are  coming  to 
the  aid  of  the  networks.  To-  Television  is 
morrow  is  the  time  when  they  puberty,  and  already  the  young- 
There’ll  be  ten  short  play  will  be  faced  with  the  un¬ 
series  hungering  for  the  rat-  known,  untested  Goliath  of  Pay  adulthood 
ings  enjoyed  by  the  “G.E.,”  Television. 

“Ford,”  “Schlitz”  and  “Jane  Then,  as  the  swift  seasons 
Wyman”  programs,  including  swirl,  commercial  television 

a  new,  30-minute  “Goodyear-  must  rise  to  the  challenge  and  a 

Alcoa”  series.  produce  or  die.  Then  the  crea¬ 

tive  minds  will  be  recruited  fitable 
Apathy  to  Public  Service  Jqj.  entertainment  Battle  behind. 

Public  service  shows  away  of  the  Ages.  Then  the  viewer,  would  be  an  insistence  on  do-  ^ 

off.  The  mass  viewing  apathy  be  he  among  the  trivia-applaud-  ing  so  come  hell  or  high  water.  medium  "^ust 

for  entries  like  “Meet  The  ing  masses  or  the  discriminat-  The  coming  TV  season  seems 

Press,”  “Press  Conference”  and  ing  minorities,  will  find  ample  to  be  shaping  up  a  good  bit  as  c^ticism  is  to  be 

“Face  The  Nation”  has  dis-  and  selective  satisfaction  in  the  last  one:  a  hard  core  of 

couraged  sponsors  who  de-  bis  television  set.  30-minute  situation  pieces  with  u”*" 

mand  maximum  viewers  for  That  may  be  the  Golden  Era  detectives  and  Westerns  get-  nieniocnty,  has 

every  expended  dollar.  of  Television.  That  may  be  the  ting  the  edge  over  the  come-  H  H 

Whodunits  solid  as  Gibraltar,  season  of  1958-59.  dies,  plus  quizzes,  panels  and  fix^^ded  its  scoj 

“Dragnet’s”  dragging  of  year-  *  *  *  giveaways. 

in,  year-out  ratings  and  “Hitch-  ..  n  o  i  i  palliative  single  individual, 

cock’s”  big  click  in  the  suspense  Metnum  un  z  L.eveis  scheduling  will  be  alleviated  During  the  rect 

field  will  attract  crowds  of  imi-  DAVID  WESTHEIMER  with  an  interlarded  series  of  in  seasons  past,  t 
tators  including  the  “Perry  Houston  Post  extra  special  efforts,  and  don’t  viewing  differed 

Mason”  and  “Suspicion”  hour-  j  .  j  eall  them  spectaculars  any  from  intelligent 

length  entries.  present  trend  toward  ^^^e,  please.  and  movie  going. 

It’ll  be  a  big  year  for  the  Pro^ams  aimed  at  the  largest  These  extra  special  efforts  simply  a  matter 

viewing  masses,  a  discouraging  u  ®  dangerous-  represent  the  nearest  stab  TV  The  various  netv 

year  for  the  discriminating  ^  which  until  a  f^  makes  at  realizing  its  full  ous  times  have 

minorities.  potential  —  a  potential  that  promise  to  offer 

This  year  every  network  is  quality  of  Hollywo^  never  fully  be  realized  season,  both  the 

out  to  get  the  dollar,  to  get  it  f °tion  pictures.  Fortunately  gj^^pjy  because  it  costs  too  gramming  for  ini 

with  time-tested  programming  for  television,  however,  the  and  the  worst.  At 

and  to  heck  with  experiments.  I"®**  "*"  proceeding  on  two  The  only  thing  I  see  that’s  it  has  been  poss 
That  was  for  the  years  when  ‘®^®if'  r^o  n  u  on  TV’s  horizon  is  CBS’s  with  less  “refined’ 

Pat  Weaver  was  master-mind-  season  will  have  evident  intention  to  begin  edi-  their  demand  1 

ing  NBC’s  forward  look.  This  the  new  adult-erated  to^ials  on  the  air,  to  comple-  ment.  As  there 

is  for  the  year  when  the  cash  Westerns  >n  many  cases  regular  newscast  pro-  the  latter  than 

register  will  ring.  family-aimed  filmed  shows  will  is  only  reasona 

Of  course,  it  won’t  in  every  ^®Pl»®«  thoughtful  live  drama.  wondering  where  an  out-  networks  provid( 

case.  The  American  tempera-  another  level,  the  num-  ^^at  hasn’t  got  the  guts  to  brow”  than  “higl 

ment  won’t  stomach  too  many  ^®’'  exciting  spwial  pro-  ^gg  gtepben  Foster’s  words  in  tainment.  TV  is 

Westerns,  too  many  singing  l^fi®  spectaculars  and  poster’s  music  will  find  the  medium  of  mass 

stars,  too  many  fairy  tales,  too  on-the-scene  coverage  of  major  an  editorial  stand  This  departme 

many  extravaganzas.  Satura-  ®'^®"l'f  senes  of  substance  anything  outside  the  sanct-  taken  such  prog 

tion  will  breed  indifference.  ®1®°  increase  j^y  motherhood  and  the  Suzanna,”  and  tl 
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ROGER  THAMES  ‘"“i, 

•  •  t  %  T  ® 

Birmingham  News  work 

in  its  age  of  guts ; 

major 

ster  shows  definite  signs  of  come 
indeed,  in  some  potent 
cases,  of  senility. 

I  associate  the  word  “adult- 
hood”  as  being  satisfied  with  '"®' 

sedentary  plodding  along  in 
well-worn  grooves  proved  pro-  p,' 

in  the  years  that  lie 
Senility,  of  course,  . 


{Continued  from  page  14) 


lY  you  hovo  Intornatloiiol  butlitow 
Intoroih  otsecUfod  with  publitkiaf, 
printin9,  •d«ortnln9  or  commoreiol 
radio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  in  touch 
with  thoaa  aetivitiai  in  Auttralia  and 
Now  Zealand,  road  Nawtpapor  Nowa, 
tho  national  monthly  builnou  nowa* 
paper  davetod  to  thoao  cloaoly  ro> 
lat^  Intoraata  of  "Down  Under.** 


by  commant,  pklufa,  orror.ht  (act- or 
idantity;  or  ^  ’  violotiog  Frtracy  or  : 
Copyright,  f^rocy  of  mettar  or  fonnet 

foklify 

ogotnrt  awborroidtog.toM  ^ 
with  our  apadol  tMteaia 

;  INSyltANCK 

touarmg  diaaa  bawartii  — 
f  ,1  iH^qaa.  ^odlwar  loMqtanahMi ' 


IS  Nomillon  Si.,  Sydney  Auatr«il« 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  tSJft 
Write  for  tmpU  copy. 


THE  LINAGE  FORMS 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

“SNOWFLAKE”! 


U.  S.  Steel’s  Christmas  Promotion  •  •  • 

Operation  Snowflake  bigger  than  ever  in  1957 

Tie-in  advertising  expected  to  top  last  year’s  $3,500,000 

YES,  last  year  6,824,214  lines  of  tie-  United  StotOS  Steel  Helps  YoU  ! 


YES,  last  year  6,824,214  lines  of  tie- 
in  advertising  were  devoted  to  selling 
major  appliances  during  U.  S.  Steel’s 
Christmas  appliance  promotion. 
Make  It  a  White  Christmas— Give  Her 
a  Major  Appliance  jingled  profitably 
through  the  advertising  pages  of  1,863 
newspapers  across  the  country.  28,000 
appliance  retailers,  175  banks,  and  310 
utilities  tied-in.  This  year  the  program 
will  be  even  bigger!  It’s  a  great  chance 
for  YOU  to  build  linage. 

“Snowflake” 

Proof  Book  ^ 


With  Advertising.  U.  S.  Steel  will  run  its  own  “Snowflake”  ads  in  657  newspapers.  It  will 
urge  dealers  to  add  their  own  space.  It  will  give  them  the  materials  they  need  to  make  their 
own  “Snowflake”  newspaper  ads. 

With  "Linage-Builders.”  U.  S.  Steel  supplies  You  with  a  Complete  Selling  Kit.  Not  just 
sample  ads,  mats,  and  repro  art,  but  also  photos  and  editorial  material  around  which 
you  can  build  a  profitable  multi-page  supplement  that  will  bring  in  additional  advertising. 

With  Merchandising.  U.  S.  Steel  will  be  contacting  everyone  who  could  possibly  be  interested 
in  advertising  appliances  at  Christmas.  By  direct  mail  .  .  .  with  promotion  kits  ...  in  trade 
magazine  advertising  .  .  .  and  through  appliance  manufacturers,  U.  S.  Steel  will  sell  retail¬ 
ers,  distributors,  banks,  utilities  on  the  idea  of  tying-in  with  Oiieration  Snowflake  ...  IN 
NEWSPAPiaiS. 

I - Make  It  a  White  Christmas!  Get  your  extra  linage  now! - j 

I  SEND  THE  COUPON!  Get  the  free  "Snowflake”  proof  book  which  contains  sample  ads,  art,  mats,  I 

I  editorial  material,  symbol  and  slogan.  Get  your  special  "Snowflake”  supplement  started.  | 

1  Send  for  yours  today!  | 

I  I 

ROBERT  C.  MYERS.  DIRECTOR  EP  9  7-7  | 

I  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  DIVISION  j 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  i 

PITTSBURGH  30.  PA. 


This  can  be  UNI1 

the  beginning  of  '  I 

your  supplement  this  fall!  I _ 
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(Continued  from  page  48) 

of  sign-on  to  sign-off  “enter¬ 
tainment”  to  its  taste. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to 
mention  the  very  large  role 
played  in  this  market  by  an 
exceptional  educational  station, 
WQED,  operating  on  a  full 
schedule  weekdays,  plus  a 
limited  Sunday  schedule.  It 
has  been  a  real  boon  to  the 
eggheads  in  addition  to  its 
strictly  in-school  earlier  day¬ 
time  programming. 

«  «  « 

Something  Good  About  It 
P.  M.  CLEPPER 
Sf.  Paid  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 

I  think  that  television  in  its 
tenth  year  of  network  broad¬ 
casting  will,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  confound  its  critics  (on 
the  outside,  not  the  professional 
ones)  by  producing  a  large 
number  of  excellent  programs 
of  many  kinds.  The  forecasts 
of  mediocrity  dominating  or 
one  form  of  show  “taking  over” 
are  false.  Much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  Westerns  “taking 
over”  video  this  year  .  .  .  just 
as  formerly  there  were  predic¬ 
tions  that  quiz  shows  would, 
that  situation  comedies  would. 


that  singers  would.  Nothing 
“takes  over”  TV  any  more 
than  newspapers  are  “taken 
over”  by  any  one  feature.  There 
are  imitators  of  successful 
items  in  every  medium,  but 
only  the  best  remain  for  long. 

Some  people  termed  last  sea¬ 
son  a  dull  one  of  routine  pro¬ 
gramming  for  television — yet 
it  produced  the  first  American 
performance  of  a  Prokofiev 
opera,  the  Old  Vic  company  in 
a  Shakespeare  play,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  weekly  pro¬ 
gram  of  90-minute  dramas,  al¬ 
most  every  one  of  which  was 
superior,  Broadway’s  Rodgers 
&  Hammerstein  creating  for 
video — well,  the  list  goes  on, 
but  I  won’t. 

What  I’m  getting  at  is  that 
I’m  not  despairing  because 
some  things  on  TV  aren’t  of 
the  highest  order.  It  doesn’t 
bother  me  that  there  are 
dozens  of  poor  television  pro¬ 
grams  for  every  good  or  excel¬ 
lent  one,  any  more  than  it  must 
bother  a  book  critic  that  there 
are  thousands  of  poor  novels 
for  every  good  one,  or  the 
movie  critic  that  “I  Was  A 
Teenage  Werewolf”  is  pro¬ 
duced  along  with  “Giant”  — 
or  that  Confidential  is  on  the 
same  newsstand  as  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 


As  in  any  medium,  television 
doesn’t  have  enough  talent  to 
go  around  .  .  .  and  if  it  did, 
tastes  differ  so  widely  that  the 
very  best  will  be  unpalatable  to 
some  sections  of  the  audience. 
A  mass  medium  can’t  be  too 
exclusive.  Anyone  of  whatever 
tastes  can  find  something  on 
his  television  set  to  satisfy  him 
if  he  is  selective.  I’ve  noticed 
that  most  of  the  criticism  of 
TV  is  from  (1)  people  who 
say  they  won't  lower  themselves 
to  buy  a  set,  and  (2)  persons 
who  feel  that  they  should  be 
able  to  turn  on  their  sets  at 
any  point  on  any  day  of  the 
week  and  find  something  to 
please  them;  this  kind  wouldn’t 
go  into  a  bookstore,  grab  any 
book  and  expect  it  to  be  just 
what  they  wanted,  but  they 
want  television  to  be  that 
magical. 

In  the  coming  season.  I’d 
like  to  see  television  concen¬ 
trate  on  those  elements  it  can 
do  better  than  any  other 
medium,  such  as  Congressional 
hearings,  UN  debates,  sports, 
good  short  plays  that  couldn’t 
be  done  as  movies,  longer  ones 
that  oddly  enough  just  wouldn’t 
make  good  films  (such  as  Play¬ 
house  90’s  story  of  Helen 
Keller) ,  lectures  on  cultural 
subjects  presented  as  inter¬ 
estingly  as  Bernstein’s  on 


Disappearance  of  several 
live,  hour-long  dramas  and  of 
most  comedians  is  a  distressing 
sign  to  many.  Certainly  the 
apparent  dwindling  in  serious 
dramatic  efforts  is  regretable. 
Live  drama  has  been  television’s 
most  consistently  mature  and 
stimulating  programming.  I 
doubt  that  film  dramas,  pro¬ 
duced  with  an  eye  on  rerun  pos¬ 
sibilities,  ever  will  approach 
the  level  of  the  best  live  pro¬ 
ductions. 

The  demise  of  the  comedians 
as  regular  weekly  performers 
probably  was  inevitable  and 
may  not  be  as  distressing  as 
some  think.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
no  comic  can  be  funny  week 
after  week  on  TV.  Lack  of 
time  and  lack  of  new  material 
rule  against  it.  But,  of  course, 
comedians  will  continue  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  guests  on  variety 
shows  and  as  the  stars  of  spe¬ 
cial  shows.  We  can  hope  that 
they  will  thrive  under  this  sys¬ 
tem. 

Viewers  who  look  for  pro¬ 
grams  of  greater  substance,  of 
an  experimental  and  challeng¬ 
ing  nature,  will  still  have  to 
resign  themselves  to  staying 
home  on  Sunday  afternoons,  it 
seems.  But  many  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  offerings,  such  as  Omni¬ 
bus,  Wide  Wide  World  and  the 
Seven  Lively  Arts  series,  pro- 
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Omnibus,  interviews  with  na¬ 
tional  and  world  leaders  such 
as  those  on  CBS  with  Krush¬ 
chev  and  Tito. 

*  *  * 

2  Sides  to  the  Picture 
RAY  OVIATT 
Toledo  Blade 

Both  the  optimist  and  the 
pessimist  can  find  in  the  net¬ 
work  television  schedules  for 
the  Ifi.’iT-'iS  season  justification 
for  their  attitudes. 

QuantHativelv,  the  prophet 
of  gloom  will  find  move  to  sup¬ 
port  his  position.  He  always 
will  enjoy  th’s  advantage,  I 
suppose.  In  any  mass  medium, 
particularlv  one  which  con¬ 
sumes  such  a  vast  amount  of 
material,  inferior  and  mediocre 
entertainment  is  bound  to 
predominate. 

Looking  at  the  schedules  of 
regular  weekly  programs,  a 
humdrum  pattern  is  unques¬ 
tionably  evident.  The  program 
plannei's  have  been  ]daying  that 
age-old  game  in  show  business 
— follow  the  leader.  Every  suc¬ 
cessful  format  has  its  army  of 
imitators.  Westerns  and  the 
lazy  musical  shows  seemed  to 
have  mustered  the  largest 
forces  of  unimaginative  follow¬ 
ers,  although  the  trail  of  the 
situation  comedy  and  the  quiz 
show  still  lures  many. 


mise  to  make  this  worthwhile. 

The  brighter  side  of  the 
picture  is  presented  by  the  con¬ 
tinuing  trend  toward  special 
programs,  irregularly  sched¬ 
uled.  It  is  in  this  area  that 
television  must  live  up  to  its 
promises  of  providing  top 
flight  entertainment  or  fall  into 
its  already  well-worn  ruts. 

So  long  as  the  networks 
attempt  frequently  to  go  be¬ 
yond  the  routine,  formula  pro¬ 
gramming,  the  discriminating 
viewer  may  reasonably  expect 
to  get  some  satisfaction  —  per¬ 
haps  almost  as  much  as  he  has 
any  right  to  expect. 

«  «  « 

Imitating  the  Imitations 
DONALD  KIRKLEY 
Baltimore  Sun 
After  25  years  as  film  and 
drama  critic  on  this  newspaper 
I  went  into  television  in  1953, 
and  it  was  like  transferring 
from  a  horse-drawn  hearse  to 
a  Jaguar.  Three  exciting  sea¬ 
sons  followed,  during  which  it 
seemed  to  me  that  TV  was  fast 
growing  into  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  valuable  cultural 
medium  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  Live  drama,  more 
vital  and  closer  to  the  people 
than  anything  the  artificial 
Broadway  theater  had  to  offer, 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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what  makes 
a  company 
good  citizen^ 


This  i«  a  city  council  mooting  in  JefTerson  City,  capital  of  Missouri.  Standard  Oil  dealer.  Helping  him  celebrate  the  award  from  Standard 
What’s  going  on?  Well,  Council  President  Harvey  Hager,  first  on  Oil  for  his  success  as  an  independent  businessman  are  Mayor 
the  left,  has  just  received  an  award  for  serving  his  friends  and  Arthur  W.  Ellis,  second  from  left,  Councilwoman  Gladys  Fisher 
neighbors  for  16  years — no,  not  as  a  city  council  member,  but  as  a  and  Councilman  Robert  E.  Dorr. 


How  2500  small  businessmen  wen  success 


What  does  it  take  to  be  successful  in  the  keenly  competitive 
business  world  of  today? 

Well,  let  2,500  small,  independent  businessmen  who  found 
success  in  something  they  liked  and  stayed  with  tell  you 
how  they  did  it.  They  are  all  in  the  same  business — all 
Standard  Oil  dealers  for  15  to  20  years  or  more.  Since  their 
business  is  one  of  the  most  competitive  in  the  world,  they 
speak  with  particular  authority. 

Here  is  their  formula  for  success,  and  it  applies  to  many 
other  businesses  as  well — friendliness,  helpfulness  and  effi¬ 
cient  service.  PLUS  one  other  vitally  important  factor — 
high  quality,  always  dependable  products — products  they 
are  proud  to  sell  to  friends  and  neighbors. 

One  other  thing.  Their  friendliness  and  helpfulness  have 
never  been  confined  to  business  alone.  Of  these  2,500  veteran 


businessmen,  hundreds  have  served  as  mayors  of  their 
towns,  as  city  councilman,  and  in  Red  Cross,  Boy  Scout, 
Community  Fund  or  some  other  community  activity. 

Just  recently  we  at  Standard  Oil  proudly  presented  plaques 
to  these  2,500  successful  small  businessmen  throughout 
mid-America.  Now  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  15-year  mark  will  be  reached  by  many  more  of  our  16,000 
dealers  who  are  winning  success  as  independent  business¬ 
men  with  their  friendliness,  efficiency  and  dependability. 

Hi  What  makes  a  company  a  good  citizen? 

Well,  one  gauge  is  a  company’s  contribution  to  the  economic 
stability  of  the  communities  in  which  it  "lives”  and  "works”. 
Business  policies  and  practices  that  help  other  businessmen  to 
grow  and  prosper  are  important  steps  in  achieving  that  goal. 


23  ysors  os  a  Standard  Oil  dsalar.  Ezra  Mar- 
quie  of  Kankakee,  Illinois,  says:  "There’s 
more  to  the  oil  business  than  finding  oil  and 
selling  it.  Standard  Oil,  for  example,  invests 
millions  annually  in  research  to  improve  the 
products  I  sell  and  keep  me  ahead  of  com¬ 
petition.  That’s  one  of  the  big  reasons  my 
business  keeps  growing." 


31  yaars  at  a  Standard  Oil  daalar.  R.  H. 

.Salmonson  of  Ortonville,  Minnesota,  says: 
"I  couldn’t  begin  to  duplicate  the  equip¬ 
ment  that  makes  up  a  modem  refinery — 
even  on  a  small  scale.  Today  it  takes  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  refine  gasoline.  Without  a 
company  like  Standard  Oil  behind  me,  I 
couldn’t  be  in  business  for  myself.” 


16  years  at  a  Standard  Oil  dealer.  H.  E.  Friz¬ 
zell  of  Billings,  Montana,  says:  "Small,  in¬ 
dependent  businessmen  like  myself  couldn’t 
succeed  in  the  oil  business  without  the  aid 
of  a  big  company.  For  example,  drilling  for 
oil  may  cost  up  to  a  million  dollars—  and  the 
well  may  be  bone  dry.  Only  big  companies 
can  take  such  risks.” 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (INDIANA)  STANDARD 
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TV  Outlook 

{Continued  from  page  50) 


flourished.  There  was  very  little 
to  remind  us  of  the  sterility 
of  Hollywood  movies. 

Suddenly,  about  a  year  ago, 
the  current  changed.  Newcom¬ 
ers  from  the  film  colony,  who 
had  done  nothing  to  help  build 
television,  moved  in,  strictly 
for  the  money.  Thousands  of 
film  features,  most  of  which 
have  been  rejected  by  the  public 
even  in  theaters  using  Class  C 
double  features,  began  flooding 
the  home  screens.  All  at  once, 
sponsors  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  were  seized  with  a  creep¬ 
ing  timidity,  which  is  one 
symptom  of  ratings  fever,  a 
kind  of  madness  or  racket  Ill 
not  go  into  here. 

Cynicism  Is  Disturbing 

Abandoning  all  bold  experi¬ 
mentation  and  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  public,  the  men 
behind  TV  are  now  imitating 
their  own  imitations  of  second- 
rate  Hollywood  fare.  I  am  not 
guessing  about  the  new  sea¬ 
son;  I  have  seen  many  pre¬ 
views  of  forthcoming  television 
series  and  all  but  one  have 
been  mediocre.  I  make  frequent 
trips  to  New  York;  and  the 
cynicism  I  encounter  every¬ 
where  is  disturbing.  You  say 
you  think  a  certain  series  is 
bad;  the  publicity  man  or 
syndication  official  agrees  at 
once,  but  adds:  “it’s  what  the 
public  wants.’’ 

This  was  the  attitude  which 
wrecked  the  high  promise  of 


the  talking  pictures;  now  it  has 
been  transierred  to  television. 
The  sad  thing  is,  it’s  not 
founded  on  fact.  TV’s  huge 
audience  was  built  up  by  men 
of  vision  and  integrity,  like 
Fred  Coe,  Pat  Weaver,  Sid 
Caesar,  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
and  a  hundred  others.  Too 
many  man  now  in  places  of 
authority  display  an  outlook 
bounded  by  westerns,  quizzers, 
crimelodramas,  sportcasts,  old 
movies  and  pop  singers. 

The  new  season  holds  little 
promise,  except  for  the  specials 
and  spectaculars  and  a  few 
documenteries,  and  most  of 
these,  even,  are  looking  back¬ 
ward  instead  of  trying  to  find 
new  talent  and  explore  the  con¬ 
temporary  scene.  “Junior  Miss,’’ 
“Annie  Get  Your  Gun,’’  as¬ 
sorted  fairy  tales,  all  the  hits 
of  yesteryear  of  Broadway 
and  Hollywood,  are  the  rule. 
Frightened,  dominated  by  the 
dollar  motive,  staffed  now  to  a 
great  extent  by  fugitives  from 
Hollywood,  television  is  living 
in  the  past  and  shirking  its 
function  as  a  new  and  vigor¬ 
ous  manifestation  of  show  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  often  think  nowadays  of 
Fred  Allen’s  dictum:  “Tele¬ 
vision  will  produce  a  generation 
which  will  have  eyes  as  big  as 
cantaloupes,  and  no  brains  at 
all.” 

«  9*  « 

Second  Look  Is  Brighter 
BOB  SUBLETTE 
New  Orleans  States 

Our  initial  thoughts  about 
the  upcoming  television  season 
weren’t  happy  ones.  Sid  Caesar 


wasn’t  going  to  be  back.  The 
“live”  television  drama,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  medium’s  finest 
creative  expression,  was  to  give 
way  to  more  and  more  film  and 
the  thundering  herds  of  “adult” 
Westerns.  The  super  show,  the 
“spectacular”  one-shot,  always 
ambitious,  always  trying,  if 
not  always  good,  seemed  also 
about  to  be  trampled  in  the 
Wyatt  Earp  inspired  stampede. 

But  an  honest  second  look 
at  the  future  picture  on  the 
home  screen  finds  it  brighter 
than  might  first  appear.  The 
really  quality  “live”  dramatic 
programs  will  still  be  available. 
(If  more  people  would  only 
look  at  them.)  The  “.spectacu¬ 
lar”  will  be  attempted  with 
less  regularity,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  such  programs  more  often 
than  not  may  live  up  to  that 
designation  —  which  certainly 
can  not  be  said  for  past  at¬ 
tempts. 

.\nd  we  join  every  red-blood¬ 
ed  American  delighting  in  the 
prospect  of  our  screen  darken¬ 
ing  in  six-gun  smoke  while  the 
audio  emits  the  blood  curdling 
yells  of  thousands  of  Indians. 

Anything  will  be  a  relief 
from  the  sameness  of  the  mis¬ 
named  “variety”  prograjns. 

If  only  they  could  find  a 
place  for  Sid.  But  Jack  Paar  is 
back  and  HE’S  SPONSORED 
— at  this  writing,  anyway. 

The  well  done  crime  program, 
a  very  neglected  dramatic 
form  in  TV,  is  going  to  get 
expensive  treatment  and  there 
is  no  better  escape  hatch  from 
a  not-too-pleasant  world  than 
watching  same. 

Whatever  the  TV  picture  is 
now,  it  is  sure  to  change  and 
rapidly.  There  are  going  to  be 
many  casualties.  The  life  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  the  poorly  done 
Western,  “adult”  or  not,  will 
approximate  that  of  a  Clanton 
at  the  OK  Corral.  The  surviv¬ 
ing  programs  will  be  those  best 
liked  by  the  most  viewers  and 
will  lead  to  a  more  happy 
medium.  (The  pun  is  definitely 
intended.) 

• 

Prize-Winning  Pictures 
In  Fairchild  Magazine 

The  prize  pictures  from  the 
14th  .\nnual  Competition  and 
Exhibition  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
will  be  published  in  a  special 
issue  of  Impressions  magazine 
in  September,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment,  Inc. 

Cllifton  C.  Edom,  associate 
professor  of  Journalism  at  Mis¬ 
souri,  served  as  guest  editor  for 
the  36-page  issue,  working  with 
Editor  James  B.  Moore. 


Drama  Critics 
Do  a  Review 
Of  Their  Task 

Boston 

A  panel  of  drama  critics  let 
down  their  hair  and  examined 
the  news  reviews  they  write  at 
the  National  Speech  and  Thea¬ 
ter  Convention  meeting  here 
Aug.  27. 

Brooks  Atkinson,  drama  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times,  le- 
ceived  the  award  of  merit  of  the 
association  for  “his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  American  theater  and 
drama.”  The  citation  read:  “In 
his  comments  and  reports  on 
plays,  we  have  that  incisive  and 
clarifying  comment  and  analysis 
which  illuminates  and  informs. 
This  is  the  highest  function  of 
dramatic  criticism.” 

The  New  York  Times  critic 
said  he  regards  the  reviewer  as 
a  specialized  reporter  whose 
first  responsibility  is  to  the 
ticket-buying  public.  He  goes  to 
the  theater,  he  said,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  public,  never  reads 
scripts  or  reviews  in  advance 
and,  “Sink  or  swim,”  gives  his 
own  opinion. 

“I  just  go  in  a  standard 
frame  of  mind,  relax  and  let  it 
happen,  then  w’restle  with  it  af¬ 
terwards  and  give  my  opinion. 
I  don’t  think  it’s  my  function  to 
try  to  imagine  what  other  peo¬ 
ple  are  going  to  think,”  he  said. 

A  Myth 

The  panel,  although  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  power  of  news  re¬ 
views  on  success  of  plays,  felt 
that  the  old,  oft  quoted  phrase, 
that  reviewers  can  make  or 
break  a  play,  is  a  myth.  “The 
truth  is,”  Mr.  Atkinson  said, 
“nobody  knows  what  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  criticism  is.” 

Elinor  Hughes,  drama  and 
film  critic  of  the  Boston  Herald, 
told  the  panel  that  in  a  city 
where  plays  open  for  tryouts, 
the  job  of  the  critic  is  “to  tell 
the  public  whether  this  is  a  play 
that  should  be  seen,  seen  now, 
seen  later,  or  seen  not  at  all.” 

Two  other  panelists  were 
John  Beaufort,  drama  critic  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
and  Harold  M.  Bone,  New 
Haven  reviewer  for  Variety. 
“The  critic  should  be  a  genial 
guide,  not  a  dictator,”  said  Mr. 
Beaufort.  “He  is  a  sharpener  of 
other  men’s  expectations.  He 
would  rather  explore  than  de¬ 
plore.”  A  critic  needs  “an 
awareness  of  his  own  fallibility 
and  a  recognition  of  his  preju¬ 
dices,”  he  added. 
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The  Psychological  Leeway” 


Many  low-calorie  diets  could  be  main¬ 
tained  longer  with  a  leeway  of  100  to  200 
calories  a  day  for  enjoyment  foods,  ac¬ 
cording  to  new  nutritional  thinking. 

Dieters  who  feel  martyred  at  giving  up 
sugar  in  desserts  and  beverages  are  often 
helped,  both  physically  and  psychologically, 
when  this  food  is  part  of  the  diet  plan. 

Sugar  supplies  fewer  calories  than  popu¬ 
larly  supposed.  For  example,  a  soft  drink,  or 
a  light  dessert,  or  even  a  small  piece  of  fudge 
comes  within  the  100-calorie  leeway,  and 
makes  dieting  less  of  a  hardship. 

Quite  apart  from  its  enjoyment  value, 
sugar  helps  the  dieter  other  ways. 

No  other  food  stems  the  appetite  as  fast 
as  sugar.  No  other  food  supplies  energy 
so  fast,  with  so  few  calories. 
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Supporting  evidence  comes  from  a  three- 
year  study  of  overweight  people  made  at  a 
leading  university.  Those  who  gave  up  sugar 
entirely  and  used  artificial  sweeteners  lost  no 
more  weight  than  people  who  used  sugar. 


18  CALORIES! 


That’s  all  there  are 
in  a  level  teaspoonful  ^ 
of  sugar.  Some  %. 
people  have  guessed 
as  high  as  600.  Cal¬ 
orie  for  calorie,  no 
other  food  supplies 
energy  and  appetite 
satisfaction  as  fast  .  ^ 
as  sugar. 


SUGAR  INFORMATION,  INC. 
New  York  5,  New  York 

All  statements  in  th's  mes8a(j<“  apply  to  both  b«*et  and  cane  sugar. 


j  A  Reporter  Pounds  a  Beat 


‘Melting  Pot’ 
Forces  Change 
In  Journalism 

By  Lore  Fiedler 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Two  publishers  of  seven  foi'- 
eign  -  language  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  Jersey  predict  a 
change  to  English  in  their  field 
of  journalism  because  of  trends 
in  the  language  habits  of  for¬ 
eign-born  and  first  generation 
Americans. 

Laszlo  I.  Dienes,  who  edits 
and  publishes  four  Hungarian- 
American  weeklies  entirely  in 
Hungarian,  believes  foreign - 
language  newspapers  have  a 
limited  future  because  “the 
great  American  melting  pot 
really  is  doing  its  work.” 

The  circulation  of  his  news¬ 
papers  got  a  big  boost  with  the 
influx  of  refugees  after  the  Oc¬ 
tober,  1956  revolt  in  Hungary. 
He  figures  these  newcomers 
“may  prolong  the  life  of  my 
papers  another  10  or  15  years.” 

Can’t  Read  the  Language 

Mr.  Dienes  believes  that  de¬ 
clining  numbers  of  immigrants. 


Cleveland 

Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  claims 
“a  journalistic  first” — the 
placing  of  a  repoi’ter  as  an 
undercover  member  of  the 
Cleveland  Police  Department 
for  six  months. 

Henry  Gordon,  who  has 
been  assistant  picture  editor 
of  the  Press,  has  begun  a 
series  of  stories,  under  the 
title  “Badge  384,”  for  the 
paper. 

“Other  newspapers  have, 
from  time  to  time,  tried  to 
describe  police  work  by  hav¬ 
ing  reporters  ride  in  patrol 
cars  and  walk  beats  with 
officers,”  said  Mr.  Seltzer. 
“This  is  the  first  time  that 


their  eagerness  to  learn  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  the  fact  that  few 
children  of  immigrants  learn  to 
read  their  paients’  language 
will  eventually  lessen  the  de¬ 
mand  for  foreign-language  pa¬ 
pers.  When  this  happens,  he 
predicts,  the  newspapers  will  go 
out  of  business  or  add  stories 
in  English. 

The  latter  has  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  for  some  time  in  four  Po- 


any  paper  in  the  country  has 
obtained  the  inside  story  of 
the  workings  of  a  police 
department  by  assigning  a 
reporter  to  the  job  of  actual 
police  work.” 

No  one  on  the  police  de¬ 
partment  or  at  the  Press 
knew  of  Reporter  Gordon’s 
assignment.  His  fellow  work¬ 
ers  on  the  paper  were  told: 
“Hank  quit  and  left  town 
for  another  job.”  Last  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  25-year-old  reporter, 
a  former  Marine  Corps 
lieutenant,  was  sworn  in  on 
his  job. 

Policeman  Gordon’s  pay, 
$1,740.16,  is  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  police  pension 
fund,  Mr.  Seltzer  said. 


lish-American  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  by  George  Otlowski  in 
Perth  Amboy.  He  prints  stories 
in  English  and  Polish  in  each 
of  his  papers,  aiming  at  the 
first  Generation  Americans  as 
well  as  the  older  Polish-Ameri- 
cans  in  the  state.  He  himself 
is  the  American-born  son  of  a 
Polish  immigrant  and  can’t  read 
the  Polish  articles  in  his  own 
newspapers.  He  can  only  speak 
the  language  and  when  he 
writes  articles,  they  are  trans¬ 
lated  into  Polish. 

Mr.  Otlowski  believes  there 
would  still  be  a  good  market 
for  his  newspapers  if  they  were 
printed  entirely  in  English  be¬ 
cause  they  would  report  news 
of  special  interest  to  Polish- 
Americans. 

He  has  found  his  English- 
language  features  have  big 
leadership.  He  plays  up  stories 
on  Polish  culture,  customs  and 
famous  Polish-American  person¬ 
alities  to  give  his  non-Polish- 
reading  subscribers  a  “sense  of 
pride  in  their  rich  tradition  of 
American  and  Polish  culture.” 

Their  Primary  Duty 

He  agrees  with  Mr.  Dienes 
that  the  primary  duty  of  for¬ 
eign  language  newspapers  is 
“to  translate  American  ideals 
and  to  make  the  readers  good 
Americans.” 

Mr.  Otlowski  publishes  the 
only  Polish-American  weeklies  in 
New  Jersey,  the  56 -year -old 
Voice  of  the  People  which  cir¬ 
culates  in  Hudson  County,  the 
Polish-American  for  Middlesex 
County,  and  the  American  Citi¬ 
zen  for  Union  County.  Their 
combined  circulation  is  about 
11,000.  He  has  published  the 
newspapers  for  14  years  and  he 
is  a  freeholder  in  Middlesex 
County. 


The  four  weeklies  published 
by  Mr.  Dienes  have  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  15,000.  The 
largest,  the  Magyar  Herald  of 
New  Brunswick,  was  distributed 
free  for  several  months  at  Camp 
Kilmer  when  the  Army  base 
was  reopened  for  Hungarian 
refugees. 

“This  was  the  period  when  we 
really  proved  that  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  papers  were  needed,”  said 
Mr.  Dienes. 

Most  of  his  readers  are  “old- 
timers,”  immigrants  who  came 
to  the  United  States  years  ago. 
Many  of  them  never  learned  to 
read  English  and  some  have 
been  faithful  readers  of  his  pa¬ 
pers  for  as  long  as  45  years. 

Mr.  Dienes,  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  in  Hungary,  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1937  and 
took  over  the  four  weeklies  in 
1947.  His  other  papers  are 
the  Herald  for  the  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  area,  the  Independence  for 
the  Trenton  area,  and  the  Free 
Press  for  the  Passaic  area.  The 
48-year-old  Magyar  Herald  is 
the  oldest.  There  is  another 
Hungarian-American  weekly  in 
New  Jersey. 

All  of  the  seven  weeklies  run 
to  about  six  or  eight  pages  a 
week. 

• 

Another  Weekly 
In  Hartford  Area 

Manchester.  Conn. 

A  discernible  pattern  of  metro¬ 
politan  journalism  is  evolving 
from  planning  of  Bice  Clemow 
and  associates  of  the  West 
Hartford  (Conn.)  News. 

Latest  move  finds  the  News 
plant  printing  Eastern  News,  a 
new  tabloid  weekly  serving  east.  I 
em  Connecticut  on  Wednesdays. 
Russell  F.  Broderick  is  pub-  [ 
lisher.  The  News  is  selling  for  i 
5c  per  copy,  $2  a  year  by  mad. 

It  is  the  second  paper  for 
Manchester  —  the  Ferguson 
Brothers  are  continuing  a  fam¬ 
ily  tradition  in  the  Manchester 
Evening  Herald. 

The  West  Hartford  News  and 
the  East  Hartford  Gazette  (lat¬ 
ter  acquired  within  past  year) 
are  also  under  the  Clemow  .. 
banner,  all  designed  to  service  : 
metropolitan  Hartford.  i 

*  I 

Outride  the  Law  i 

Philadeli'HI.^  1 

Atty.  General  Thomas  D.  Mc¬ 
Bride  has  ruled  that  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Board  of  Judges  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  states  new  “right  to  know" 
laws  requiring  open  meetings 
of  public  bodies.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Board  selects  members  of 
several  municipal  boards.  j 
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Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion.  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today — and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 
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NICHT 

—for  information  about  Union  Pacific  Raikoad. 

Our  news  staff  is  always  at  your  service. 

Day  or  night  — call  the  Director  of  Press -Radio -TV 
Relations  serving  your  territory,  as  named  below. 

Ed  Schafer  Paul  Harrison 

Omaha— JAckson  5822  Los  Angeles— TRinity  9211 

Walt  Graydon  Joel  Priest,  Jr. 

Portland— CApitol  7-7771  Salt  Lake  City— EMpire  3-1544 

W.  G.  Burden 

New  York  City— REctor  2-7440 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.— Gilbert  5-0340 

General  Director  of 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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PROMOTION 

Newspapers  on  Team 


at  the  Braves  minor  league  newspapers,  by  according  them 
training  camp.  complete  identification  with  the 

Mr.  Larson  also  announced  program, 
the  names  of  two  players  se-  A  total  of  952  players  turned 
lected  to  be  Sentinel  representa-  out  for  the  Silver  Sluggers  pro- 
tives  in  the  annual  Hearst  gram  in  1957.  Co-sponsoring 


In  Baseball  Program 

Twenty-four  daily  newspa-  legs  games,  and  with  the  Mil- 
pers  in  Wisconsin  and  Upper  waukee  club  picking  up  the 
Michigan  have  just  completed  food  and  lodging  bills.  The  only 
the  second  annual  Silver  Slug-  expense  to  co-sponsoring  news- 
gers  Baseball  Program.  papers  as  far  as  the  All  Star 

Ideally  conducted  with  the  game  was  concerned  was  to 
cooperation  of  the  fabulous  Mil-  transport  their  selection  to 
waukee  Braves,  the  Silver  Slug-  Milwaukee, 
gers  Baseball  Program  was  Following  the  All  Star  game, 
originated  by  the  Milwaukee  players,  their  parents,  high 
Sentinel.  school  baseball  coaches,  and 

It  started  in  1956,  after  Sen-  newspapermen,  were  feted  at  a 
tinel  public  events  manager,  banquet  at  the  Schroeder  Hotel. 
Tom  Johnson,  drew  up  the  pro-  Here  Sentinel  Sports  Editor, 
gram,  patterned  after  a  pro-  Lloyd  Larson,  announced  the 
gram  the  Braves  conducted  in  selection  of  five  players  from 
Boston,  and  originated  by  the  each  squad  to  go  to  Waycross, 
Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal.  Ga.,  in  the  Spring  of  1958  for 


Newspapers’  Junior  All  Star  newspapers  included  Appleton 
classic  at  New  York.  Post-Crescent,  Beaver  Dam 

The  program  has  been  en-  Daily  Citizen,  Beloit  Mews,  Eau 
thusiastically  endorsed  and  ap-  Claire  Leader-Telegram,  Fond 
proved  by  the  Department  of  du  Lac  Commonwealth-Repor- 
Wisconsin  Junior  Legion  Base-  ter,  Jefferson  County  Union, 
ball  Commissioner,  Tom  Croas-  (Fort  Atkinson),  Green  Bay 
daile;  John  Roberts,  executive  Press-Gazette,  Janesville  Gaz- 
secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  In-  ette.  La  Crosse  Tribune,  Mani- 
terscholastic  Athletic  Associa-  towoc  Herald-Times,  Marinette 
tion;  and  leading  semi-pro,  rec-  Eagle-Star,  Marshfield  News- 
reation;  and  high  school  base-  Herald,  Merrill  Herald,  Kenosha 
ball  officials.  It  is  so  designed  Mews,  Monroe  Evening  Times, 
that  no  player  can  possibly  lose  Portage  Daily  Register,  Mew 
any  remaining  high  school  ath-  London  Press,  Sheboygan  Press, 
letic  eligibility  in  any  sport  Watertoum  Daily  Times,  IFau- 
should  he  participate  in  the  l<e»ha  Daily  Freeman,  IFiscon- 
program.  Rapids  Daily  Tribune,  and 

For  the  Sentinel  it  has  pro-  in  Upper  Michigan,  the  Escan- 
vided  a  hearty  liaison  and  ex-  nha  Daily  Press  and  Menominee 
change  of  ideas  with  many  of  Herald-Leader. 


Mr.  Johnson  asked  for  and  further  training  and  a  try-out  the  state’s  afternoon  daily 


received  the  blessings  of  the 
Sentinel  management,  to  invite 


li  . . . . .  Stanley  Barnett 


every  one  of  the  43  dailies  in 
Wisconsin  and  the  Upper  Mich¬ 
igan  Peninsula  to  co-sponsor. 
Nineteen  participated  in  1956, 
and  23  in  1957. 

Basically  the  program  pro¬ 
vides  “Big  League”  baseball  in¬ 
struction  from  Braves  scouts  to 
Braveland’s  hopefuls  16  to  21 
years  old.  Each  newspaper 
sponsors  a  two  day  Silver  Slug¬ 
gers  Baseball  school  in  its  own 
circulation  area  conducted  by  a 
Braves  scouting  team. 

Control  Book 

The  responsibility  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  staging  each  school  is 
up  to  the  individual  newspaper. 
The  Sentinel  made  up  a  press 
and  control  book,  with  releases 
ready  for  local  use;  eligibility 
regulations,  school  dates,  proce¬ 
dures  to  follow  in  setting  up  the 
school;  and  other  pertinent 
data. 

The  program  concluded  with 
six  days  of  school  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  area,  which  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  sponsored,  and  followed  by 
the  naming  of  two  Silver  Slug¬ 
gers  All  Star  teams  .  .  .  the 
Wisconsin  -  Upper  Michigan 
team,  and  the  Milwaukee  Metro 
All  Stars.  Each  participating 
newspaper  had  at  least  one  boy 
from  its  school  on  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin-Upper  Michigan  squad. 

Grand  climax  was  the  Silver 
Sluggers  All  Star  game,  played 
this  year  on  Aug.  8,  following  a 
regularly  scheduled  Braves- 
Redlegs  afternoon  game  at  Mil¬ 
waukee  County  Stadium. 

All-Star  Treatment 

The  players  were  given  All 
Star  treatment,  being  guests  of 


‘Hobo  ’  Spurns  Expense  Money  | 

By  Bol)  Pearnian  g 

Kansas  City  but  he  had  to  a.sk  to  sleep  S 


B  An  assistant  pastor  at  a 
B  Kansas  City  Rescue  Mission 
B  laid  a  comforting  hand  on 
g  the  shoulder  of  a  stockily 
H  built  young  man  with  close- 
I  cut  hair. 

B  “You  don’t  have  to  be  a 
B  bum  all  your  life,  young 
a  man,  ’  he  said  in  soothing 
p  tones. 

B  The  young  man  wasn’t  so 
W  sure  at  the  time.  He  was 
B  Mack  Laing,  25,  reporter  on 
B  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram. 
B  He  was  on  his  way  to  cover 
B  the  national  hobo  convention 
H  at  Britt,  Iowa  His  assign- 
B  ment:  Go  as  a  hobo.  Get 
B  there  on  $5. 

B  Ml'.  Laing  is  no  novice 
B  hitchhiker.  He  has  used  that 
B  m.ethod  of  traversing  the 
p  United  States  twice  and 
B  traveling  10,000  miles  through 
p  Europe.  He  packed  his  back 
B  pack  and  set  out  Aug.  14. 
g  He  wanted  to  get  into 
p  trouble  but  the  authorities 
M  would  not  cooperate.  He  gave 
B  the  border  guards  evasive 
B  answers,  telling  them  he  was 
g  going  do^vn  to  Britt  “to  meet 
B  a  friend.” 

B  The  clincher,  he  thought, 
g  would  be  when  they  asked 
B  him  how  much  money  he 
B  had.  He  planned  to  tell  them 
B  $5,  (the  truth)  but  they 
g  never  asked. 

B  Mr.  Laing  spent  the  first 
B  night  in  jail  in  Flint,  Mich., 


there.  The  next  morning  he  g 
caught  a  ride  with  a  man  B 
who  was  traveling  to  Cali-  B 
fornia.  To  get  to  Britt  he  B 
should  have  got  out  at  Joliet,  B 
Ill.,  but  in  the  true  hobo  p 
spirit  he  rode  on.  g 

“I  had  never  been  to  Tulsa,”  B 
he  explained.  B 

The  next  night  he  slept  in  B 
a  cornfield  outside  Joplin,  g 
He  went  on  to  Tulsa  and  B 
then  to  Kansas  City.  Appar-  p 
cntly  news  of  the  kidnapping  B 
of  a  Kansas  couple  by  a  P 
hitchhiker  the  day  before  did  B 
not  bother  the  drivers.  Mr.  g 
Laing  caught  five  rides  be-  B 
tween  Tulsa  and  Kansas  City  p 
with  the  longest  wait  about  3 
an  hour  and  a  half  at  Oolo-  B 
gah,  Okla.  Altogether  he  had  3 
about  25  rides  on  the  trip,  g 
When  he  ariived  here  he  % 
still  had  $1.81  after  three  g 
days  of  travel. 

He  was  walking  down  p 
Twelfth  Street  when  the 
minister  invited  him  in  for 
prayer  services  and  a  supper.  ^ 
The  Canadian  reporter  went  B 
on  to  Britt  to  cover  the  hobo  g 
convention  the  next  day.  He  3 
had  traveled  1,880  miles  al-  p 
though  it  is  less  than  900  S 
miles  from  Toronto  to  Britt.  J 
His  paper  had  sent  $100  B 
expense  money  and  it  was  p 
waiting  for  him  at  the  bank  3 
in  Biitt.  But  he  didn’t  need  B 
it.  He  still  had  30  cents.  B 


To  Write,  Lecture 

Cleveland 
After  40  years  in  newspaper 
work,  19  of  them  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Stanley  P.  Barnett,  is 
retiring  to  Tyron,  N.  C.  He  is 
65. 

Mr.  Barnett,  or  “Barney,”  as 
he  is  known,  has  been  assistant 
editor  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
He  plans  to  continue  a  life-long 
interest  in  studies  of  the  Civil 
W’ar  and  perhaps  do  some  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  subject.  Also,  he 
plans  to  lecture  in  journalism. 

The  late  Kenneth  C.  Hogate, 
a  reporter  of  the  old  Lorain 
(Ohio)  Daily  Mews  and  later 
publisher  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  got  Mr.  Barnett  his 
first  job,  on  the  Lorain  paper. 
He  has  been  at  the  Plain  Dealer 
since  1920. 

Directory  Page 
Yellow  Applauded 

Portland,  Ore. 
A  “Yellow  Page  Directory" 
double-printed  in  black  on  a  yel¬ 
low  background  is  providing  re¬ 
sults  that  are  winning  adver¬ 
tiser  applause,  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
reports.  The  weekly  page  began 
June  17. 

The  offerings  are  from  apart¬ 
ments  to  welding,  w'ith  adver¬ 
tisers  paying  a  color  premium 
and  selecting  their  own  head¬ 
ings.  The  charge  is  70-cents  a 
line  sold  on  a  52-week  contract 
basis.  A  10%  year-end  rebate  is 
provided. 

Minimum  copy  is  four  lines, 
maximum  four  inches.  Half-col- 
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WITH  BETTER  CROPS  COMES  A  BETTER  LIFE 


Vast  undeveloped  agricultural  resources  of  Latin  America  can  provide  the  food 
demanded  by  the  world’s  swiftly  increasing  population.  Science  meets  the 
challenge  with  modern  experimental  stations  dedicated  to  crop  research  and 
development. 

Today’s  agricultural  scientists  working  with  United  Fruit  Company  and 
subsidiaries,  put  the  emphasis  on  improving  indigenous  crops,  obtaining  higher 
yield  from  rice,  sugar,  corn,  bananas  ...  on  restoring  nutrients  to  the  soil  and 
guarding  against  wind  and  water  erosion  or  loss  of  soil  moisture,  by  plowing 
under  new  cover  crops  like  sorghum  or  beans. 

By  men  of  the  Americas  working  together,  th^  agriculture  of  Latin  America 
is  progressing  rapidly  . . .  filling  the  needs  of  the  people,  increasing  local  govern¬ 
ment  revenues,  earning  dollars  for  manufactures  in  world  markets.  It  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  Living  Circle  of  trade  and  communication  that  unites  the  freedom- 
loving  Americas. 

United  Fruit  Company 
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THIS  LIVING  CIRCLE 
STRENGTHENS  THE  AMERICAS 

United  Fruit  Company  has  been  serving 
the  .Americas  usefully  for  .S7  years— re¬ 
claiming  wasteland,  stamping  out  dis¬ 
ease.  developing  human  skills,  helping 
by  research,  new  techniques  and  trans¬ 
portation,  to  increase  the  production 
and  sale  of  bananas,  sugar  and  other 
crops,  and  expediting  communications. 
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Al  Capp  and  Saunders 
To  Quit  Their  Kiddin '' 

Uy  James  L.  Collings 


The  feud  that  set  off  editorial 
bombs  has  been  revealed  as  a 
hoax. 

For  a  while  it  looked  as 
though  Al  Capp  and  Allen 
Saunders  based  their  spoofing 
of  each  other’s  strip  on  a 
hearty  hatred. 

Tain’t  so,  he  and  ^Ir.  Saun¬ 
ders  ai'e  the  best  of  friends- — 
it  was  only  a  joke,  Mr.  Capp 
told  this  space  from  Boston  this 
week. 

He  said  the  hoax  was  dreamed 
up  last  Fall  in  Washington  at 
a  meeting  of  cartoonists. 

“This  is  such  a  respectable 
profession  and  everybody  likes 
everyone  so  much  it’s  apt  to  be 
pretty  damned  dull,”  he  said,  “so 
Allen  and  I  thought  we  might 
work  up  a  rip-roarin’  feud  and 
present  it  during  the  dog  days 
of  August.” 

The  fun  will  end,  he  said, 
when  Mr.  Saunders  will  casual¬ 
ly  reveal  at  the  end  ( in  a  week ) 
“that  I’m  not  a  monster.” 

For  his  part,  Mr.  Saunders 
said:  “Rapp  (the  caricature  of 
Mr.  Capp)  just  follows  the 
public  concept  of  Capp — an  ego¬ 
tistical,  arrogant,  unreasonable 
fellow,  which,  of  course,  he’s 
not  at  all.” 

Editors  have  complained  that 
readers  did  not  understand  the 
cross-play  when  both  “L’il  Ab¬ 


ner”  and  “Mary  Worth”  were 
not  carried  in  the  one  news¬ 
paper.  Also,  some  objected  to 
comic  artists  trying  to  “de¬ 
grade”  each  other  in  their  fun 
features.  (E&P,  .\ug.  24,  page 
f.f>). 

Crenshatr^s  "Muffins' 

A  gentleman  with  a  lot  of 
laughs  in  his  pen  has  sippied 
with  Columbia  Features,  Inc., 
to  do  a  daily,  shallow'  two- 
column  panel  for  early  Novem¬ 
ber  release. 

Geoige  Crenshaw’s  the  name, 
the  fellow  who  for  the  past 
three  years  w'as  associated  with 
Hank  Ketcham’s  “Dennis  the 
Menace.” 

The  freelance,  40,  is  coming 
out  with  “The  Muffins,”  a 
suburbia  situation  comedy  prod¬ 
uct  centering  around  Orv  (for 
Oiwille),  Ellie,  the  wrife,  and 
Duffy,  and  4%  year-old  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  their  antics  at  home 
and  the  supermarket. 

Aside  from  the  art  w'ork  and 
gags,  both  quality,  Glenn- 
Adcox,  Columbia  president,  is 
enthusiastic  about  the  panel 
because,  as  he  says,  “30%  of 
expendable  income  is  spent  on 
groceries.” 

“This  is  real  good,  kid,”  he 
added,  “this’ll  go.” 


Religion  is  ft^r  every  day! 

Faith  is  not  something  that  is  put  on  and  off  like 
a  Sunday  suit . . .  hut  a  vital  force  and  freshener 
. . .  giving  deepened  insight,  courage  and  calm 
. . .  aids  adjustment  to  perplexing  problems  . . . 
increases  happiness  through  every  hour  of  life . . . 

Dr.  Earl  Leroy  Douglass 

is  the  pastor  to  the  public  . . .  whose  “Strength  for  the  Day,”  225 
inspiring  daily  words  of  wisdom,  reaches  the  minds  of  millions  . . . 
tells  of  service  and  salvation,  sin  and  skepticism,  and  how  to  get 
the  most  from  life  and  living.  His  “Sunday  School  Lesson,  an 
800-word  modern  interpretation  of  the  Bible  is  the  oldest  US 
syndicated  feature.  Both  columns  attract  steady  readers,  a  loyal 
following  of  all  ages  and  faiths.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
w  ire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Chicaffn  York  IVetrs 
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"The  Muffins" 

Mr.  Crenshaw,  who  signs  his 
art  “Geo.  Crenshaw,”  has  spent 
most  of  his  time  around  Los 
Angeles.  He  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  North¬ 
western  and  Harvard,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  he  was  a  Navy 
lieutenant. 

He  met  Mr.  Ketcham  when 
they  both  worked  for  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  in  1938.  From  there  he 
w’ent  to  screen  animation  at 
Paramount  and  MGM.  He’s 
also  found  time  to  be  a  golf 
pro,  author  of  comic  books  and 
contributor  to  the  slicks. 

“At  present,”  he  explains,  “I 
am  doing  sundry  freelance 
comic-book  writing,  art  and 
character  cartooning.  I  am  mar¬ 
ried  to  Elly  and  have  three 
children.  My  hobbies  are  golf 
(best  score:  65)  and  collecting 
Rags.” 

Long  Wait 

A  note  from  Reg  Manning, 
Pulitzer  prizewinning  cartooni.st 
(McNaught  Syndicate),  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  new  home  he  and 
his  wife  have  moved  into  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz. :  “Since  you  saw 
this  in  the  bare-dirt  lot  stage, 
thought  you  might  like  to  see 
that  we  really  did  get  that 
house.”  It’s  a  beautiful  place, 
as  shown  in  a  full-page  layout 
in  the  Arizona  Republic,  which 
Reg  serves  as  staff  artist.  Five 
large  photos  were  used,  and 
the  text  explains  the  Mannings 
waited  31  years  for  their  dream 
house. 


Sackett  Suit 
Against  Bank 
Is  Withdrawn 

Norfolk,  Va. 

A  tentative  $5,000,000  law¬ 
suit  brought  against  a  Ports¬ 
mouth  bank  by  Sheldon  F. 
Sackett,  West  Coast  new’spaper 
publisher,  was  ordered  dis- 
missed  “without  prejudice” 
Sept.  4  by  Judge  Walter  E. 
Hoffman  in  federal  district 
court. 

Robert  Cantor,  attorney  for 
Mr.  Sackett,  requested  the  ac¬ 
tion.  “Without  prejudice”  means 
the  suit  may  be  brought  again. 

Mr.  Sackett  sought  to  enter 
suit  July  9  against  the  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Farmers  Bank  al¬ 
leging  injury  to  his  name  when 
the  bank  failed  to  honor  a  $59,- 
000  check  tendered  in  part- 
payment  on  the  assets  of  the 
defunct  Portsmouth  Times. 

The  publisher,  who  had  dis¬ 
missed  his  local  attorney,  stated 
his  case  in  a  letter  to  Judge 
Hoffman,  terming  it  a  “citizens 
complaint.”  The  judge  declined 
to  accept  the  suit  as  offered  and 
gave  Mr.  Sackett  until  Aug.  9 
to  put  the  complaint  in  proper 
legal  form.  Mr.  Sackett  was 
granted  an  extension  to  Aug. 
30,  but  no  move  was  made  then. 
The  request  for  dismissal  was 
received  by  the  court  by  mail. 

Mr.  Sackett  has  completed 
payment  on  the  Portsmouth 
Times  equipment  and  said  he 
expects  to  begin  publication  of 
the  Portsmouth  World  on  Oct 
1. 

Howard  Goshom,  managing 
editor,  said  “he  was  in  the 
process  of  assembling  a  staff." 

Mr.  Goshom  also  said  that  a 
“shopper,”  the  World’s  Norfolk 
Shopping  News,  was  expected 
to  begin  publication  Sept.  19. 

Another  Sackett  enterprise, 
the  Virginia  Beach  Sun  Moon 
and  Stars,  was  continuing  as  a 
Tuesday-Saturday  morning  ope¬ 
ration  with  four  tabloid  pages. 


A  Clarification 

The  story  in  E&P,  Aug.  H. 
page  15  noting  that  there  are 
550  non-daily  newspapers  with 
over  5,000  circulation  failed  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Compton 
(Calif.)  Herald  American 
(152,000)  heads  the  list  of  376 
papers  that  are  published  i® 
towns  of  50,000  population  and 
less.  There  are  174  papers  of 
over-5,000  circulation  in  towns 
of  over-50,000  population. 
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Suggests  Cost  Cuts 
Precede  Rate  Boosts 


By  Uaniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


7,  195: 


“It  probably  w’ould  be  a  good 
idea  to  revise  our  measurement 
of  classified  accomplishment  by 
substituting  the  concept  of 
greater  profit  for  that  of  great¬ 
er  volume,”  is  what  Charles 
W.  Horn,  advertising  director 
of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner,  told  the  Western 
States  Classified  Advertising 
Association  delegates  at  their 
recent  meeting.  (E  &  P  Aug. 
31,  page  27) 

As  CAM  of  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  classified  media 
for  20  years  prior  to  his  present 
position  and  as  one  of  classi¬ 
fied’s  most  articulate  spokes¬ 
men,  Mr.  Horn’s  words  merit 
serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Horn  doesn’t  see  too 
much  potential  expansion  of 
classified  volume  in  the  three 
basic  classifications  —  help 
wanted,  real  estate  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  the  immediate  future. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  rates 
necessarily  on  their  way  up  to 
help  newspapers  meet  the 
economic  “pressures,”  he  sees 
ad  sizes  tapering  off  and  the 
necessity  for  advertisers  mak¬ 
ing  greater  use  of  smaller 
space.  Smaller  linage  volume  at 
a  higher  rate  will  make  classi¬ 
fied  a  “more  important  profit 
segment  of  the  industry,”  he 
said. 

Some  Perils 

Certainly,  no  one  can  take 
issue  with  Mr.  Horn’s  premise 
that  the  newspaper  industry 
must  avail  itself  of  every 
source  of  additional  profit.  But 
while  it  is  pleasant  to  con¬ 
template  say,  a  10-page  sec¬ 
tion  which  accounts  for  as 
much  revenue  as  did  a  16-page 
want  ad  section  with  resulting 
additional  profit,  is  this  shrink¬ 
age  not  fraught  with  peril? 
Will  not  the  higher  rate  which 
causes  the  larger  advertisers 
to  cut  down  their  space  cause 
the  smaller  advertisers  to  cut 
out  their  advertising?  And  does 
not  the  classified  section  of  a 
newspaper  thrive  on  the  variety 
of  offerings  as  does  any  busy 
market  place.  With  fewer  want 
ad  offerings  there  are  fewer 
readers  and  the  shrinkage  may 
get  out  of  hand  and  the  volume 
dwindle. 

It  was  Mr.  Horn  himself  who 
some  years  ago  said,  “The  pub¬ 


lisher  sets  the  classified  rate 
but  the  public  sets  the  value.” 
A  study  of  classified  rates  and 
classified  volume  among  new’s- 
papers  in  this  country  and 
Canada  will  show  an  almost 
direct  correlation  between  vol¬ 
ume  and  rate.  The  volume  is 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
rate  on  all  but  a  few  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers  which  carry  as 
much  as  85%  of  their  volume 
in  commercial  advei’tising. 

American  industry  has 
proven  that  volume  pi'oduction 
is  not  incompatible  with  large 
profits.  Our  industrial  giants 
have  established  the  American 
way  of  life  on  the  basis  of 
small  unit  profits  on  mass  pro¬ 
duction. 

While  we  heartily  agree  with 

iniimiii 


er  and  more  economical 
of  handling  classified 


Mr.  Horn  that  classified  should 
bear  a  greater  measure  of  the 
newspaper’s  financial  burden, 
it  is  felt  that  the  institution  of 
such  devices  as  the  sliding  rate 
scale  for  contract  advertisers 
which  has  upped  both  volume 
and  profit  should  be  sought  by 
publishers  before  resorting  to 
any  heavy  handed  rate  changes. 
What  research  have  publishers 
done  on  the  matter  of  develop¬ 
ing  faster  and  more  economical 
means 

volume?  Should  not  such  mat¬ 
ters  be  looked  into  carefully 
before  clamping  the  lid  on 
classified  growth? 


Too  late  to  classify:  The 
Edsel  Division  seems  to  have 
tagged  all  the  bases  in  its  an- 
nouncment  ads,  even  to  the 
insertion  of  “Birth  Notices”  in 
the  regular  classified  columns 
...  Gil  Gillett,  CAM,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  notes  with 
satisfaction  the  insertion  of  a 
50  line  “In  Memoriam”  notice 
by  the  employes  of  Oliver  W. 
Clark,  of  Clark  Store  Fixtures 
Company  of  that  city,  who  died 
recently.  The  In  Memoriam  was 


an  eulogy  to  their  former  boss 
.  .  .  There’ll  be  a  host  of  want 
ad  building  ideas  on  tap  at  the 
First  Annual  Ohio  Newspaper 
Classified  Clinic,  Sept.  21  and 
22  at  the  Deshler-Hilton  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  ANCAM  Pres¬ 
ident  William  Carr  and  Robert 
Wheeler,  C.AM,  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal,  will  be  among 
the  speakers. 


To  promote  reader  interest  in 
automotive  want  ads,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  devoted  part  of  its 
classified  ad  section  on  Satur¬ 
day  to  a  travel  story. 

Written  by  Jacqueline  South¬ 
erland,  the  story  was  featured 
on  the  front  page  of  the  want 
ad  section.  The  remainder  of 
the  page  contained  classified 
ads  of  car  dealers. 

Keyed  to  the  Labor  Day 
weekend,  the  article  described 
the  advantages  of  weekending 
in  Chicago’s  forest  preserves. 


All  ill  a  fi  ord 


Classified’s  Quarter-Century  Club 


savers  was 
“conveniences’ 
suits  at  once. 


substituted  for 
and  he  got  re- 


Don  U.  Bridge,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  newspapers 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  needed 
household  help.  His  classified 
department  wrote  an  ad  ending 
with  the  promise  that  whoever 
Another  in  a  series  of  sketches  of  veterans  tcho  arc  lion-  Sot  the  job  would  find  the 

ored  btj  ANCAM  with  special  certificates.  It  tells  how  they  home  equipped  with  ‘all 

^  ,  1  ,  rr.  I  .  I  •  r  modern  conveniences.”  Nobody 

got  into  classified  and  what  made  them  stay.  Todays  sulpect:  applied.  Then  the  phrase  “work 

=  Thomas  E.  Skillma.n,  ~  “  . 

g  Classified  Advertising  Man- 
j  ager,  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star 
i  and  Evening  Press. 

B  “I  started  working  for  the 
I  Muncie  Star  on  April  3,  1911 
i  as  a  cub  reporter  and  carry- 
g  ing  a  paper  route,  trans- 
g  ferred  to  the  business  office 
=  about  seven  months  later, 

E  becoming  classified  book- 
m  keeper,  which  position  I  held 
m  until  1916  when  I  became 
■  cashier  or  business  office 
g  manager.  In  October  1919 
g  the  position  of  Classified  Ad- 
g  vertising  Manager  was  avail- 
g  able  and  I  asked  the  General 
g  Manager  for  the  job  and 
E  here  I  am  38  years  later, 

M  still  on  the  job. 
g  Your  second  question  “Why 
a  I  stayed”  is  very  easy  to 
g  answer.  I  stayed  because  I 
iJ  like  and  believe  in  classified 
g  and  the  rewards  are  not  too 
]  bad  either.  Perhaps  being  a 
H  CAM  on  papers  similar  to 
p  the  size  of  the  Muncie  Star 
p  and  the  Muncie  Evening 
g  Press  is  different  than  that 
M  on  larger  newspapers.  One 
g  must  be  not  only  an  execu- 
B  tive,  but  a  sales  manager. 


Thomas  E.  Skillman  g 

salesman,  censor,  copy  writer,  g 
copy  boy,  collector,  counselor,  g 
et  cetera,  et  cetera.  M 

The  large  number  of  awards  g 
made  at  the  ANCAM  con-  g 
vention  in  Indianapolis  by  g 
Jim  Slep,  our  past  president,  g 
to  CAMs  with  25  or  more  p 
years  of  seiwice,  proves  to  g 
me,  at  least,  that  the  reason  g 
they  stay  in  classified  is  be-  g 
cause  they  wouldn’t  trade  p 
their  job  for  any  other  on  ■ 
the  newspaper  or  elsewhere.  B 


Hundreds  Get 
Job  Shop  Aid 

Portland,  Ore. 

Hundreds  of  youths  are  ob¬ 
taining  summer  jobs  annually 
through  the  Oregon  Journal's 
“Teen-Age  Job  Shop”  service, 
now  closing  books  on  its  third 
year  of  operation. 

The  plan  has  provided  vaca¬ 
tion  employment  for  more  than 
500  annually  since  its  start. 
Last  year  the  final  total  topped 
the  600  mark.  The  1957  results 
were  between  the  500  and  600 
level. 

The  types  of  work  provided 
through  its  job  shop,  with  a 
full-time  secretary,  ranged  from 
lawn-mowing  to  clerking  and 
from  baby-sitting  to  office  work, 
the  Journal  reports. 

The  Journal  offers  free  want 
ad  space  in  June,  combs  the 
employment  field  for  work  op¬ 
portunities,  and  provides  sum¬ 
mer-long  registration  service. 
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Non-Sectarian  Religious 
Features  Supplied  Free 


lly  (lharles  l*a!iiis 

Washington 

Inspirational  features  by  bip- 
name  writers  are  available  to 
newspapers  on  an  established 
weekly  basis.  This  is  the  lOth 
year  that  the  Paulist  Feature 
Service  has  been  supplying 
American  editors  with  a  variety 
of  articles  in  religious  theme 
by  well  known  persons. 

Special  holiday  relea.ses  such 
as  the  recent  “John  Adams  and 
the  Spirit  of  Independence,”  by 
Sen.  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
“What  Labor  Day  Means  to 
Me,”  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  Mitchell,  are  part  of 
the  service.  Holiday  releases 
are  prepared  each  year  for 
Christmas  time,  Lincoln’s  birth¬ 
day,  Washington’s  birthday, 
Easter,  Memorial  Day,  plus  a 
“Back  To  School”  feature  in 
September.  Each  weekly  feature 
is  available  to  editors  in  mat, 
mimeo,  or  photo-offset  proof. 

Variety  in  Topics 

Last  Spring  when  he  retired 
from  his  command  jiost  with 
NATO  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruen- 
ther  was  asked  to  comment 
upon  security  tensions  in  this 
country.  His  answer  was  “Our 
Greatest  Defense  is  Faith  and 
Unity.”  The  story  behind  a 
religious  movie,  “Why  I  Made 
‘The  10  Commandments,’  ”  by 
Cecil  B.  DeMille,  was  timed 
with  release  of  that  film.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Service,  has  re¬ 
cently  written  to  impress  upon 
parents  their  duty  to  install 
motives  of  patriotism  and  good 
citizenship  in  their  children. 

PFS  editors  get  variety  into 
their  features  by  having  auth¬ 
orities  in  their  fields  write 
with  a  religious  angle  in  mind. 


Former  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
missioner  Thomas  E.  Murray 
wrote  “How  to  React  to  the 
Atomic  Age.”  Sociologist  John 
J.  Kane,  Ph.  1).,  pointed  out 
the  evils  of  divorce  in  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  Public  Enemy  No.  1.” 

The  features  have  discussed 
everything  from  automation  to 
zaney  comic  strips.  No  feature 
is  repeated. 

Newspaper  editors  themselves 
have  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  development  of  Paulist 
Features.  As  the  result  of  a 
suggestion  made  by  an  inter¬ 
ested  editor,  features  are  now 
appearing  which  show  the 
religious  significance  in  current 
conversational  topics.  Recently, 
features  have  been  released  on 
the  James  Dean  Craze,  the  ca.se 
of  Bridey  Murphy,  and  the 
relation  of  Rock  n’Roll  to 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Every  feature  is  religious, 
but  at  the  same  time  non- 
denominational  and  non-con- 
troversial.  For  examjile.  Bis¬ 
hop  Fulton  J.  Sheen  can  write 
“Why  Worship  God?”  or  “Why 
Do  You  Want  to  Be  Free?”  and 
only  the  avowed  atheist  or  the 
out  and  out  materialist  could 
disagree  with  his  reasons. 

The  Positive  View 

PFS  believes  in  accentuating 
the  positive.  It  is  easy  to  be 
negative  about  topics  like  teen¬ 
age  dating.  Instead  of  hitting 
away  at  crumbling  teen-age 
morality,  PFS  editors  point  out 
a  constructive  solution  to  the 
problem  in  “Parents  and  Teen¬ 
agers  Talk  Things  Over.”  In  a 
feature  about  TV,  fathers  and 
mothers  responsible  for  living- 
room  entertainment  are  asked, 
“Did  you  ever  write  a  thank- 


you  letter  to  the  sponsor  or  to 
the  station  for  a  good  pro¬ 
gram?  .  .  .  Being  as  alert  to 
praise  as  to  condemn  is  one 
way  you  can  help  make  TV 
better.” 

Because  of  the  expense  in¬ 
volved  (PFS  is  dependent  upon 
the  voluntary  contributions  of 
friends  for  support),  only  en¬ 
ough  mats  are  made  up  each 
week  to  supply  the  current  list 
of  subscribers.  Thus  no  list  of 
previously  released  features  is 
available  to  editors.  Back  num¬ 
bers  are  available  in  mimeo 
only. 

Each  feature  is  ajiproximate- 
ly  400  words  long.  Each  matrix 


has  two  columns  of  8  point  type 
with  a  1"  X  IV2''  engraved 
photo  of  the  author  in  the 
left-hand  column.  The  feature 
is  highlighted  with  a  title  and 
by-line. 

The  Paulist  Feature  Seiwice 
was  organized  in  1948  at  St. 
Paul’s  College,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Paulist  Fathers. 
During  the  first  five  years  the 
Paulist  Feature  Service  sup¬ 
plied  over  350  newspapers  with 
weekly  religious  features.  To¬ 
day  nearly  500  papers  jirint 
Paulist  Features.  The  editor  of 
PFS  is  Robert  A.  Mize,  7th  & 
Hamlin  Streets,  N.E.,  Wa.sh- 
ington  17,  D.  C. 


Weekly  Helps 
Guide  Interns 
To  J-Career 


Bl’RI.lNGTON,  Wis. 


Saturday,  and  even  Sunday 
training  at  the  newspaper. 

They  were  introduced  to 
news  first:  they  were  sent  to 
the  police  chief,  the  city  hall, 
the  fire  department,  anywhere 
that  was  a  news  source.  Some 
of  the  stories  were  staged  In 
advance  with  the  police  chief 
faking  an  account  so  these 


Probably  “the  most  internmg  t^^s  could  get  the  feel 

newspaper  in  the  United  ^ 

States  IS  the  Bu,1>ngton  StamU 

(tra-rr€Ns.  for  hardly  a  week  '  _  _ ,,, 


,  „  , ,  write  their  storv.  It  would  then 

goes  by  that  the  small  weekly  ‘.p,, 

doesn  t  have  from  one  to  five  .  . 

students  learning  within  its 


journalistic  walls. 

In  the  past  the  Standard  has 


cil  and  they  were  then  in- 
.structed  in  their  wrongs  and 
r  ghts. 

This  wa.s  followed  with  a 


Are  you  going  to  11-ems  or  9-columns?  If  so,  now  is  the 
best  time  to  change  to 

ALUMINUM  STEREOTYPE  CHASES 

The  Dural  Aluminum  Chase  is  the  most  popular  and  finest 
Stereotype  Chase  on  the  market!  There  are  now  more  than 
100  exclusively  aluminum  chase  installations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  If  you  will  trade  in  of  your  steel 
chases,  we  will  give  you  a  liberal  trade-in  allowance  on  the 
purchase  of  an  equal  number  of  Durals.  Wire,  phone  or 
write  today  to 


BEARD  NEWSPRINT 

&  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  INC. 

8761  FULTON  ST.  DETROIT  9,  MICH 


had  two  kinds  of  interns.  The  tour  of  the  back  shop.  Mr. 
first  is  the  high  school  pup  1  Zimmermann  gave  them,  one  at 
who  is  interested  in  journali^^m  ^  time,  a  thorough  explanation 
in  any  phase;  the  second  the  Qf  every  piece  of  equipment, 
college  student  who  is  enrolled  Then  actual  work  in  the  shop, 
in  journalism  schools.  This  year  followed  by  circulation  training 
a  new  one  was  added,  the  and  some  bookkeeping.  The 
foreign  journalist  interested  in  students  were  paid  for  this  in- 
American  journalism  so  it  can  terning,  at  an  hourly  rate  of 
be  applied  abroad.  $1, 

“We  realize  that  every  stu-  In  four  years  11  girls  and  11 
dent  that  we  orient  will  not  go  boys  have  taken  advantage  of 
rushing  into  journalism,”  says  the  training  and  15  have  de- 
Editor  William  Branen.  “But,  cided  on  some  form  of  jour- 
if  we  can  get  a  fourth  of  them  nalistic  career,  with  the 
interested  in  some  phase  of  the  weeklies  getting  five  of  the 
communication  field,  we  will  be  promises. 

helping  to  alleviate  a  serious  On  the  college  level,  the 
shortage.”  Standard-Press  has  been  active 

Sent  on  News  Beats  Wisconsin  Press  Ass^i- 

ation  s  summer  intern  plan.  Ihe 
Four  years  ago  Mr.  Branen  paper  has  had  an  intern  since 
and  his  associate,  Charles  H.  the  program  began,  and  this 
Zimmermann,  set  out  to  do  year  has  had  three,  even  though 
something  about  lack  of  inter-  there  have  been  times  when  the 
est  among  youth  in  journalism,  three  extra  employes  are  not 
They  started  at  the  two  local  needed.  These  interns  average 
high  schools.  They  passed  out  $45  per  week, 
questionnaires,  which  included  The  third  phase  of  the  in- 
the  information  that  some  local  tern  program  started  this  year 
business  was  interested  in  with  a  visitor  from  Norway 
after-school  trainees  who  were  who  hopes  to  enter  the  daily 
in  any  way  interested  in  jour-  field  at  Bergen, 
nalism  as  a  career  and  might  The  Standard  also  has  a 
consider  college,  with  journal-  public  relations  program  with 
ism  as  a  major  or  minor.  Ten  the  five  high  schools  in  its 
students  were  chosen.  They  area.  Each  year  the  publishers 
were  split  into  teams  of  two  give  a  plaque  to  the  student  in 
for  three  weeks  of  after-school,  this  field. 
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Coverage  of  Courts 
Should  Be  Improved 


By  trunk  'I'liayer 

What  is  beinp  done  to  im¬ 
prove  newspaper  coverage  of 
American  courts? 

It  has  been  suggested  that 
inasmuch  as  newspapers  have 
special  editors  for  their  finan¬ 
cial,  society  and  sports  pages 
it  would  be  advisable  for  news¬ 
papers  to  have  a  law  editor. 

Such  a  suggestion  is  not  al¬ 
together  practical ;  smaller 
dailies  cannot  afford  to  have 
an  additional  staff  member  for 
such  activity.  Moreover,  the 
metropolitan  newspapers  usu¬ 
ally  have  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  men  covering  the  courts. 
Some  of  these  reporters  may 
hav'e  had  law  training  and  may 
even  be  members  of  the  Bar. 
They  have  a  sharp  .sense  of 
news  values  and  normally  check 
with  judges  or  court  clerks  on 
legal  technicalities.  And  usually 
the  larger  newspapers  have 
well-trained  copyreaders  or  sub¬ 
editors  who  check  and  edit  copy 
for  publication. 

There  is  considerable  court 
activity  that  is  not  rated  as 
newsworthy;  moreover,  “space 
is  tight”  on  many  newspapers, 
newsprint  is  expensive,  and 
only  what  are  deemed  the  more 
important  happenings  are  given 
space  in  the  regular  news  col¬ 
umns. 

Crime  News 

It  seems  regrettable  to  some 
that  so  much  space  is  given  to 
crime  news.  Crime  as  a  public 
injury  possesses  qualities  that 
make  news.  Most  persons  are 
honest,  law-abiding  citizens; 
the  criminal  element  makes  up 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
population.  News  interest  is 
based  on  known  attributes  such 
as  money,  crime  and  human  re¬ 
lations.  News  importance  hinges 
on  the  unusual,  proximity,  name 
appeal. 

Civil  court  cases  may  not 
seem  so  newsworthy  as  criminal 
news  stories,  although  the 
present-day  press  association 
and  metropolitan  newspapers 
are  aware  that  judgments  in 
civil  cases  may  affect  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  thousands  of  persons, 
as  in  the  case  of  suits  in  the 
corporation  field.  Decisions  re- 

(Mr.  Thayer  is  Professor  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
^yisronsin  and  lecturer  on  Law 
of  the  Press.  He  is  a  member 
the  Illinois  Bar.) 


lative  to  tax  cases  may  be  es¬ 
pecially  significant. 

There  is  little  question  that 
the  pi’ess  needs  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  well  versed  in  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  news  about  the  courts. 

Litigation  .seems  to  be  a 
mystery  to  the  public.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  several. 
There  are  many  courts  having 
different  functions  and  jurisdic¬ 
tions.  .\nd  lepral  processes 
nomenclaturewise  are  confus¬ 
ing,  especially  with  their  Latin 
and  medieval  English  terms. 

Newspapers  have  a  definite 
obligation  to  give  the  significant 
news  about  the  activity  of  our 
courts.  Many  newspapers  do 
capable  work  in  fulfilling  this 
obligation,  an  obligation  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  social 
responsibility  and,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  contractual  obligation 
with  sub.scribers. 

Duty  of  the  Press 

The  press  enjoys  privileges 
but  such  privileges  entail  a 
duty  to  the  citizenship;  on  this 
theory  the  press  was  given  com¬ 
paratively  favorable  postal 
rates  in  order  that  the  elector¬ 
ate  may’  be  better  informed 
about  the  operations  of  their 
government.  On  the  present 
basis  of  newspaper  publication 
the  press  sells  its  product  pui’- 
porting  to  give  the  new’s,  com¬ 
ment  and  interpretation  of 
public  affairs,  and  selected  en¬ 
tertainment  in  text  and  pic¬ 
tures.  A  newspaper  in  selling 
its  subscription  does  not  con¬ 
tract  with  a  subscriber  or  pur¬ 
chaser  to  give  all  the  news;  an 
editor  and  his  staff  select  the 
news  which  is  deemed  news¬ 
worthy;  there  is  no  penalty  for 
not  publishing  a  story  on  a 
particular  news  event,  except 
that  if  the  public  realizes  that 
a  newspaper  is  not  covering 
events  of  major  or  even  minor 
interest  it  will  likely  turn  to 
another  newspaper  or  possibly 
some  other  form  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

Many  reporters  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  technical 
phases  of  adjective  or  proce¬ 
dural  law.  Metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  generally  give  adequate 
coverage  of  significant  court 
news,  although  these  stories 
may  not  always  give  an  accu¬ 
rate  word  picture  of  court  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Educators  in  the  journalism 
schools  are  usually  trained  in 


universities  in  addition  to  hav¬ 
ing  the  l)enefit  of  practical 
newspaper  experience.  Courses 
have  been  devised  to  give  train¬ 
ing  in  covering  courts  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  Such  courses  are 
advanced  courses,  following  an 
introductory  course  in  news¬ 
paper  reporting. 

In  the  L'niv’ersity  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  a  semester  course  is  given 
in  covering  city’,  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  news  in  the  executive  and 
legislative  areas.  .Another 
course  is  given  in  covering  the 
courts.  In  some  institutions 
such  courses  may  be  combined 
to  cover  governmental  news  on 
local,  state  and  federal  levels, 
as  well  as  news  of  the  courts. 

There  is  also  a  required  up- 
perclass  course  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  covering  libel,  pri¬ 
vacy’,  contempt,  copyright,  the 
regulation  of  advertising,  and 
the  postal  laws. 

To  prej)are  students  for  re¬ 
porting  the  work  of  the  courts, 
it  is  necessary  to  acfiuaint 
them  with  adjective  law,  some 
historical  background  of  legal 
development,  the  basic  distinc¬ 
tion  between  law  and  equity’, 
and  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  key  branches  of  the  sub¬ 
stantive  law,  that  is,  contracts, 
torts,  property,  decedent  estates 
and  crimes. 

It  is  fortunate  for  instructor 
and  student  to  have  oppoi  tunity 
to  gain  experience  in  covering 
courts.  Some  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  towns  may  have  only  a 
justice  of  peace  court;  others 
may  have  only  a  municipal  or 
a  county  or  district  court  in 
addition  to  a  probate  court. 
Dane  County,  Wisconsin,  in 
which  the  principal  city  is 
Madison,  has  a  small  claims 
court,  a  Superior  Court,  two 
branches  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
the  County  (probate)  Court, 
and  the  State  Supreme  Court; 
in  addition  there  is  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the 
western  district  of  Wisconsin. 

The  public  relations  activity 
of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Judica¬ 
ture  Society,  the  cooperation 
of  state  bar  associations,  and 
special  institutes  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  law  schools  could  do 
much  to  improve  newspaper 
policy  in  regard  to  an  appraisal 
of  court  news  coverage. 


Sitter  Promoted 

Cumberland,  Md. 

Bernard  E.  Sitter,  28,  city 
editor  of  the  Cumberland  News 
since  1956,  has  been  promoted 
to  managing  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  A.  T.  Brust  Jr.,  who  re¬ 
signed  last  November. 


CED  Solicits 

Economic 

Editorials 

The  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  (CED)  has  solic¬ 
ited  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
to  participate  in  its  competition 
on  Problems  of  U.  S.  Economic 
Development. 

Gardner  Cowles,  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  CED  and  president  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune  and  Cowles  Magazines^ 
Inc.,  personally  w’lote  to  each 
of  the  aj)proximately  .560 
ASNE  members  urging  them  to 
submit  papers  themselves  and 
to  encourage  their  editorial  a.s- 
sociates  to  do  likewise. 

CED  will  pay  $.")00  each  to 
the  .50  papeis  judged  best  by 
its  Research  Advisory  Board, 
whose  members  include  some  of 
the  country’s  most  distinguished 
social  scientists.  Papers  should 
answer  the  (luestion:  “What  is 
the  most  important  economic 
problem  to  be  faced  by  the  U.S. 
in  the  next  20  years?” 

“We  are  especially’  interested 
in  your  awareness  of  this  com¬ 
petition,”  .Mr.  Cowles  wrote  the 
editors,  “because  it  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  CED’s  approach  that 
it  does  not  regard  any  one 
group  of  individuals,  whether 
they  be  Washington  officials  or 
university  professors,  as  having 
a  monopoly  of  wisdom  in  these 
matters.  Editors  like  yourself, 
your  editorial  writers,  and  ex¬ 
perts  on  economic  problems,  are 
in  a  unique  position  to  make 
valuable  contributions  to  the 
thoughtful  analysis  we  seek.” 

CED  suggests  that  anyone 
entering  the  competition  write 
for  the  rules  from  its  head¬ 
quarters,  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City  22.  Entries 
must  be  received  by  Oct.  31. 


Newsmen  Will  Guide 
Educational  TV 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Gov.  LeRoy  Collins  has 
named  Stan  Witwer,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
as  one  of  seven  members  of  the 
Florida  Educational  Television 
Commission.  The  commission 
has  named  James  P.  Ethridge 
Jr.,  former  Tampa  Times  and 
MUimi  Herald  political  writer, 
as  executive  secretary. 

The  Governor’s  aide  who 
works  with  the  commission  is 
John  Perry,  former  Tampa 
Tribune  and  St.  Petersburg 
Times  reporter. 
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Metropolitan  Outlook 


Strike  Service  Opens 
New  Vistas  for  Weekly 


Boston 

What  happens  to  the  only 
city  weekly  when  a  strike 
knocks  out  the  big  dailies  is 
graphically  illustrated  by  Philip 
M.  Torf,  publisher  of  the  Back 
Bay  Ledger-Beacon  Hill  Times, 
who  says  in  a  bit  of  doggerel: 

“Breathes  there  the  scribe 
with  soul  so  dead 

“He  never  to  himself  hath 
said 

“I’ll  own  a  newspaper  some¬ 
day 

“And  run  it  in  my  own  darn 
way 

“The  news  I  will  print,  the 
advertisements  I’ll  sell 

“If  this  be  the  case  —  then 
mark  this  project  well.” 

When  the  newspaper  strike 
hit  the  Boston  dailies  on  Aug.  9, 
the  Back  Bay  Ledger-Beacon 
Hill  Times,  a  weekly  with 
14,500  circulation,  was  doing  a 
thriving  job.  Its  31-year-old 
publisher  had  seen  the  paper 
grow  from  a  six  page  tab  to  a 
16  page  full  size  paper  running 
as  high  as  40  pages  in  the  busy 
holiday  season. 

“Still,”  he  said,  “it  was  a 
rough  and  tough  fight  for  sur¬ 
vival  in  a  town  as  competitive 
as  Boston  with  six  metropolitan 
dailies.” 

Of  Local  Interest 

The  Ledger  left  the  w’orld  and 
national  news  to  the  dailies, 
painstakingly  reported  local 
new’s,  local  customs  and  banged 
away  editorially  at  lethargic 
Boston  customs  and  officials.  It 
covered  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  universities  and  colleges. 

Its  pet  peeves  were  oversights 
in  the  repair  of  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  which  it  described  as 
America’s  answer  to  the  Champs 
Elysees;  need  for  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  flow’er  beds  in  the 
Public  Garden;  and  it  kept  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  municipal 
officials  to  these  affairs. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  shutdown,  the  Ledger 
contemplated  going  daily.  Idle 
newspapermen  from  the  metro¬ 
politan  papers  were  called  in 
and  a  daily  newspaper  began  to 
take  shape.  The  city  was  divided 
into  three  sections,  with  each 
man  responsible  for  a  section 
covering  police,  fire  and  other 
news.  Three  weekly  newspaper 
plants  were  hired,  presses  pre¬ 


pared,  distribution  of  200,000 
copies  arranged. 

Substitutes  were  found  w’hen 
obstacles  arose.  When  one  big 
distributor  had  a  change  of 
heart,  union  did  vers  were  hired 
for  private  car  delivery.  “But, 
it  was  Sunday,”  Mr.  "rorf  re¬ 
called,  and  “advertisers  were 
hard  to  reach.  We  knew  the 
issue  would  sell  like  hotcakes, 
we  knew  it  was  terrific,  we 
knew  it  would  create  comment, 
but  we  also  knew  it  would  be 
too  difficult  to  keep  up  the  pace. 
Then  we  consideied  the  nega¬ 
tive  factors. 

“1.  The  damage  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  at  this  stage  would  do  the 
other  publishers  in  their  effort 
to  settle  the  strike.  2.  The  union 
attitude:  would  this  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  strike  breaking  act?  3. 
Our  lack  of  wire  services.  4. 
Phone  calls  from  high  places  ad¬ 
vising  us  and  urgpng  us  to  wait. 
‘Do  nothing  for  a  few  days.’  5. 
Then,  the  announcement  of  an 
early  Monday  morning  meeting 
with  hopes  of  quick  settlement 
of  the  strike.  A  vote  was  taken 
and  it  w'as  decided  it  would  be 
in  the  best  interest  if  we  post¬ 
poned  our  venture  for  48  hours. 

An  Opportunity 

“The  next  day,  I  decided  that 
this  might  be  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  Back  Bay 
Ledger.  The  Ledger  changed  its 
make-up  and  hit  the  newsstands 
with  stories  on  world  news,  Ted 
Williams,  Hollywood,  etc.  The 
paper  was  gobbled  up  quickly 
at  5c.  The  next  issue  produced 
tremendous  response  on  news¬ 
stands  all  over  the  city. 

“Suddenly,  the  Ledger  blos¬ 
somed  out  as  one  of  the  most 
important  news  media  in  the 
city.  Theatrical  advertising 
went  up  100%.  Downtown  thea¬ 
tres,  which  we  never  had  before, 
poured  their  ads  in.  The  paper’s 
columns  were  devoted  to  local 
and  international  news. 

“The  Common  was  mentioned 
only  as  far  as  the  new  highly 
controversial  garage  was  con¬ 
cerned.  City-wide  projects  were 
covered  and  columns  of  state 
and  national  news  took  up  the 
space  formerly  devoted  to  the 
Sunday  afternoon  string  en¬ 
semble  concerts  at  Mrs.  Jack 
Gardner’s  Palace  in  the  Fenway. 

“From  14,500  to  41,000  and 
we  completely  sold  out — we  out¬ 


Lew!$ 


sold  outside  papers  4-1  on  al¬ 
most  every  newsstand.  Suddenly 
we  were  ‘Kingsize.’  The  ‘open 
sesame’  to  many  of  the  doors 
that  had  once  been  closed  were 
opened.  The  weekly  that  had 
competed  with  newspapers  with 
1,200,000  circulation  was  in 
demand. 

“Advertising  jumped  65%  — 
our  plant  facilities  were 
stretched  to  capacity,  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  news,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  left  little  time  for  decision. 
There  was  not  time  to  break  in 
new  personnel  and  our  staff  of 
seven  did  all  the  work. 

“We  have  a  whole  set  of  new 
advertisers.  Some  have  indi¬ 
cated  they  will  be  with  us  in  the 
future.  We  have  been  exposed 
to  thousands  of  new  readers  and 
the  letters  of  interest,  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  congratulations  have 
been  pouring  in.” 

Mr.  Torf  says  he  believes  a 
metropolitan  city  can  use  a 
good  weekly  and  is  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  paper’s  “new  sphere  of 
influence.” 

“We  are  already  making 
plans  for  a  weekly  that  will 
give  Bostonians  a  chance  to 
read  something  different,”  he 
said.  “We  have  worked  out  a 
new  format  and  presentation  of 
features  that  sets  us  apart  from 
the  dailies.  I  am  convinced  that 
our  plan  and  ideas  will  work 
elsewhere. 

“It  used  to  be  that  publishing 
a  newspaper  was  a  millionaire’s 
hobby.  A  good  metropolitan 
weekly  like  we  are  planning  in  a 
metropolitan  city  can  throw  this 
theory  out  the  window,”  he 
prophesied. 


Estate  to  Church 

Erie,  Pa. 

Miss  Mary  McKee,  85,  re¬ 
tired  dean  of  local  society  edi¬ 
tors,  who  died  recently,  left  an 
estate  of  |20,000  in  cash,  stocks 
and  bonds  to  the  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  which 
she  was  a  member.  It  was  her 
entire  estate,  except  $50  willed 
to  a  niece.  She  was  society  edi¬ 
tor  and  woman’s  page  editor 
for  more  than  50  years  for  the 
old  Erie  Dispatch-Herald  and 
the  Erie  Times.  She  retired  in 
1953  at  the  age  of  81. 


Better  Road 
Articles  Win 
$7,500  Prizes 


For  articles  concerned  with 

improving  the  nation’s  high¬ 
ways,  nine  magazines  and  news- 
paper  writers 
were  cited  this 
week  as  win- 

ners  in  the 

second  annual 
Ted  V.  Rodgers 
Awards.  They 
share  $7,5C0  in 
jR  j|H  iirizes  from 
H  ^  't'  r  a  i  1  m  0  - 

Mk  mtiSWK  bile,  Inc. 

Keister  First  place 

winners  are: 

Ed  Keister,  assistant  man¬ 

aging  editor  of  Parade  maga¬ 
zine. 

Arthur  T.  Moore,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph. 

John  Philip  Lewis,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Journal  Tran¬ 
script  of  Franklin,  N.H. 

Second  Place 

Second  place  winners  were 
listed  as  follows: 

Dr.  Forrest  P.  White,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  for  his  article  in 
This  Week  magazine. 

William  E.  Oriol,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record  of  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

A.  Samuel  Callan  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Chatham  (N.Y.)  Courier. 

Third  prizes  go  to  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Booton  Herndon,  free  lance 
writer,  for  his  article  in  Better 
Homee  &  Gardens. 

Charles  Glover,  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 

Harold  L.  Clarke,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Monroe  Adver¬ 
tiser,  of  Forsyth,  Ga. 

Mr.  Keister’s  Parade  entrj' 
was  that  publication’s  featured 
coverage  on  “America’s  Turn¬ 
pikes — Tomorrow’s  Roads  To¬ 
day.”  For  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph,  Mr.  Moore’s  winning 
entry  comprised  a  series  of  63 
front-page  articles  on  problem; 
of  state  highway  administra¬ 
tion  and  development.  In  the 
weekly  newspaper  category,  Mr. 
Lewis  submitted  a  series  of 
front-page  articles  and  edi¬ 
torials  cn  state  and  local  high¬ 
way  problems. 

Three  $500  gifts  are  made  in 
the  names  of  the  first-place 
winners  to  journalism  school  of 
their  choice. 
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‘Independents’ 
Fight  ‘Power 
Grab’  in  Guild 

Four  independent  candidates 
are  giving  a  shot  of  political 
zest  to  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild’s  fall  election. 

Six  at-large  vicepresidents 
are  to  iie  chosen  and  there  are 
10  nominees.  At  stake  is  work¬ 
ing  control  of  the  International 
Executive  Board,  the  union’s 
governing  body. 

The  self-labelled  “independ¬ 
ents,”  all  from  large-city  locals, 
have  charged  the  “Administra¬ 
tion”  with  “hand-picking”  a 
slate  of  six  candidates  for  the 
purpose  of  a  “power  grab.” 

30,000  May  Vote 

New  York  City’s  Executive 
Board  has  voted  a  strong  en¬ 
dorsement  for  the  independents 
hut  has  also  given  its  backing 
to  one  of  the  candidates  on  the 
regular  ticket. 

Balloting  will  take  place 
Sept.  17-20  with  about  30,000 
members  eligible  to  vote. 

The  “administration  slate”  is 
so  called  because  it  is  pledged 
to  supnort  the  policies  of  the 
present  officers:  Joseph  F.  Col- 
lis,  president;  William  J.  Far- 
son,  executive  vicepresident; 
and  Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  The  June  con¬ 
vention  re-elected  these  officers 
for  two  years. 

The  Collis  group  is  urging 
the  re-election  of  Ed  Marciniak, 
Chicago;  Danny  McLaughlin, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  and  Bob  Staf¬ 
ford,  Cleveland.  Filling  out  the 
ticket  are  Frances  D’Hondt, 
Detroit;  Ii-v  Kreisman,  Madison, 
Wis.;  and  Harley  Murray, 
Washington. 

New  York-West  Coast  Coalition 

Opposition  to  this  slate  grew 
out  of  actions  at  the  annual 
convention.  Some  of  the  big- 
city  locals  protested  that  their 
representation  on  the  Executive 
Board  was  being  diminished 
by  the  group  in  power. 

The  New  York-West  Coast 
coalition  is  backing  these  candi¬ 
dates:  James  B.  Egan,  New 
York;  Harvey  H.  Wing,  San 
Francisco;  Thomas  J.  Murphy, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and  I.  Michael 
Segel,  Philadelphia.  Miss 
D’Hondt,  Detroit,  has  received 
New  York  endorsement. 

New  York  leaders  were  per¬ 
turbed  at  the  Administration 
when  a  New  Yorker  was  turned 
down  for  nomination  as  a  vice- 
president  in  place  of  Arthur 
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Rosenstock,  who  declined  to 
seek  re-election. 

Four  incumbent  vicepresi¬ 
dents  remain  on  the  lEB.  They 
are  John  H.  Thompson,  Boston; 
Richard  Lane,  Memphis;  James 
B.  Woods,  St.  Louis;  and  Wil¬ 
fred  A.  Alexander,  New  York. 
Two  newcomers  already  chosen 
without  opposition  are  Jack 
Howard,  San  Francisco;  and 
Eric  R.  1.  Cawdron,  Ottawa. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Rosenstock 
those  who  declined  to  stand  for 
re-election  were:  Fred  Fletcher, 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.;  and  C. 
Joseph  Beauclerc,  Toronto. 

• 

Senate  Buries 
Bid  for  Probe 
Of  Newsprint 

Washington 

In  its  final  minutes  before 
adjournment,  the  Senate  de¬ 
clined  to  consider  a  resolution 
directing  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  make  a  study  of 
monopolistic  tendencies  in  news¬ 
print  pricing,  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  FTC  can  make 
such  a  probe  without  a  directive 
from  Congress. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  of 
Louisiana  interposed  objection 
when  Senator  Warren  Magnu- 
son  of  Washington  sought  to 
call  up  a  concurrent  resolution 
asking  for  the  inquiry.  But  the 
Louisianian  said:  “I  express 
the  hope  that  the  Commission 
will  take  action  and  look  into 
this  important  situation.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  resolution 
should  be  adopted;  it  is  un¬ 
necessary.” 

Senator  Magnuson  told  his 
colleagues  there  probably  will 
be  another  rise  in  newsprint 
prices  “within  the  next  few 
months.”  and  he  predicted  that 
a  boost  by  a  single  company 
will  be  followed  by  similar 
action  by  all.  The  Washington 
Senator  estimated  that  the 
latest  request  was  the  sixth 
made  by  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
in  recent  yea  i  s.  One,  he  re¬ 
counted,  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  indictments,  and  repri¬ 
mands  have  followed  others. 

“I  do  not  suggest  that  price¬ 
fixing  practices  are  being  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  United  States,” 
Senator  Magnuson  said.  “I  do 
suggest  that  the  practices  in 
Canada  are  such  that,  if  they 
were  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  they  would  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  our  civil  antitrust  laws.” 
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Union  Seeks 
To  Sue  Paper 
OnPicketStory 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Attorneys  for  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  moved  in  court 
this  week  to  dismiss  a  com¬ 
plaint  by  the  Teamsters’  Union 
based  on  stories  published 
March  26-29  in  connection  with 
the  threatened  picketing  of 
funeral  homes. 

Joint  Teamsters  Council  46, 
seven  locals  and  their  presi¬ 
dents  are  seeking  a  total  of 
$277,500  in  alleged  damages. 

Justice  George  H.  Rowe  gave 
Carl  A.  Green,  attorney  for  the 
teamsters,  more  time  to  submit 
a  brief  defending  the  complaint. 

After  a  45-minute  argument 
by  Frank  G.  Raichle  Jr.,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  News,  Mr.  Green 
conceded  that  a  number  of 
charges  and  modifications  may 
have  to  be  made  in  the  com¬ 
plaint. 

Phrase  in  Question 

The  complaint  centers  on  a 
phrase  used  in  the  stories  re¬ 
porting  a  number  of  activities 
involving  the  drivers  of  vehicles 
in  funeral  processions. 

Mr.  Raichle  defended  use  of 
the  phrase,  emphasizing  that 
the  nation  could  not  have  a 
free  press  if  newspapers  were 
denied  the  privilege  of  fair  com¬ 
ment  on  matters  in  the  public 
interest. 

“The  fact  that  the  unions, 
at  the  instance  of  certain  labor 
leaders,  would  picket  funeral 
homes,  even  to  the  point  of 
religious  services,  and  thereby 
invade  a  field  universally  held 
to  be  sacred,  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  public  interest,”  Mr. 
Raichle  told  the  court. 

“Accordingly,  this  newspa¬ 
per  defendant  had  not  only  a 
right  but  a  profound  public 
duty  to  report  the  incidents 
and  describe  them  as  they 
seemed  to  the  per.«ons  most 
closely  and  sorely  affected. 

“If  it  had  not  been  for  this 
discharge  of  a  public  duty  by 
this  defendant,  no  one  would 
have  said  a  word  for  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  go  unmolested  in 
this  sacred  hour  of  grief.  I 
assert  that  the  picketing  of 
funeral  homes  would  make  a 
mockery  of  this  universally  re¬ 
spected  custom  and  add  to  the 
distress  and  sorrow  of  those 
who  would  have  to  pass  such 
line  at  such  a  time.” 


Argentine 
Press  Bids 
Dissappoint 

Buenos  .\ires 

Twenty  four  bids  submitted 
for  the  purchase  of  units  of 
ex-dicta^or  Juan  D.  Peron’s 
newspaper  and  publishing  chain 
were  opened  Aug.  31.  They 
proved  a  big  disappointment. 

There  were  no  bids  for  the 
Buenos  Aires  evening  paper 
La  Epoca  and  the  only  bid 
tendered  for  another  daily, 
Critica,  was  turned  down. 

Juan  Cavallo  of  Editorial 
S.A.,  bid  $25,000,000  (u$s  600,- 
000)  for  Critica  only  to  have  it 
rejected  because  it  did  not  meet 
fully  the  strict  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

There  were  two  bids  for  the 
B.A.  morning  paper  Demoeracia. 
The  tender  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
Province  Democratic  Party  Ex¬ 
ecutive  was  $81,100,000  (u$s 
1,900,000)  and  that  of  a  News¬ 
men’s  Cooperative  $79,250,000 
(u$s  1,400,000). 

For  the  evening  newspaper 
Noticias  Grafieas  a  Newsmen’s 
Society  bid  $57,000,000  (u$s 
1,400,000)  and  Noticias  Grafieas 
Journalists’  Cooperative  put  in 
a  tender  of  $56,216,500  (u$s 
1,380,000). 

5  Tenders  for  One  Paper 

Largest  number  of  bids  was 
for  the  daily  La  Voz  del  Plata. 
There  were  five  tenders  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  paper  which  at 
the  end  of  August  had  its  name 
changed  from  El  Laboriata  to 
the  new  title  to  prevent  possible 
confusion  with  the  political 
party  of  a  similar  name. 

Bids  were:  Editors’  Coopera¬ 
tive  $24,000,000  (u$s  600,000); 
Argentine  Newsmen’s  Coopera¬ 
tive  $17,150,000  (u$s  450,000) ; 
Maria  0  Moreno  Newsmen’s 
Cooperative  $21,001,000  (u$s 
500,000) ;  and  Sarmiento  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Cooperative  $25,000,000 
(u$s  625,000). 

For  the  Provincial  newspa¬ 
pers  (State  newspapers)  Demo- 
craeia  and  Rosario  of  Rosario 
Province,  a  Workers’  Coopera¬ 
tive  offered  $17,182,000  (u$s 
455,000). 

Observers  consider  the  low 
bids  have  been  caused  by  two 
factors:  the  huge  losses  of  most 
of  the  papers  which  will  be  in¬ 
herited  by  the  news  owners  and 
the  fact  that  owners  of  existing 
newspapers  cannot  bid  for  units 
of  the  chain. 
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stiaction.  It  is  a  “flesh  and 
blood”  creature. 

Speeches,  comments  and  opin¬ 
ions  have  become  news.  The 
shift  has  lead  to  some  warped 
evaluations.  Coverage  of  meet¬ 
ings  and  conventions  has 
settled  into  the  routine  of 
merely  printing  the  words  of 
the  principal  speaker  and 
maybe  tacking  on  a  paiagraph 
about  the  election  of  officers. 

The  situation  is  made  to 
order  for  “little  men”  with 
nothing  to  say  and  with  no 
ideas  to  contribute  to  grab  off 
space.  Many  speakers  serve 
mental  warmed  over  hash  or 
merely  recite  a  hot-podge  of 
facts  from  their  superficial 
reading. 

What’s  Been  Said  Before 

Repetition  and  monotony  are 
the  obvious  by-products  of  this 
new  concept.  John  Foster 
Dulles  becomes  boring  when 
for  the  40th  time  takes  45 
minutes  to  say  the  Russians 
are  bad  actors. 

Last  January,  I  was  the 
American  selected  among  24 
world  editors  to  attend  a  semi¬ 
nar  to  dissect  the  United 
Nations.  I  wrote  a  series  of 
five  articles.  Within  a  week 
after  the  last  one  appeared,  we 
were  receiving  stories  of 
speakers  who  used  the  material 
before  local  clubs.  The  “piracy” 
did  not  disturb  me  nor  was  I 
worried  too  much  that  some  of 
these  speakers  w'ere  being  built 
up  into  world  experts.  What 
annoyed  me  was  the  use  of 
space  to  repeat  what  had  ap¬ 
peared. 

Television  has  forced  some 
changes,  but  most  editors  now 
have  courage  to  face  it  in  day¬ 
light.  After  the  1952  political 
conventions,  an  editor,  w’hom 
until  that  time  I  regarded  as 
top  echelon  material,  gloomily 
predicted  that  in  the  future 
reporters  would  cover  such 
meetings  from  seats  in  front  of 
a  television  set.  The  “boxoffice 
flop’  of  the  1956  conventions 
bore  out  my  rebuttal  that  the 
reporter  would  remain  just  as 
essential  as  the  British  found 
the  foot-soldier  to  be  in  Oman. 

Editing  Over  TV 

It  requires  an  over-active 
thyroid  to  stir  the  imagination 
into  believing  the  viewer  re¬ 
ceives  a  full  picture  of  a  con¬ 
vention  by  looking  at  a  dele¬ 
gate  curled  up  in  sleep,  an  un¬ 
identified  woman  widly  waving 
her  arms  to  the  music,  an  un¬ 


explained  rhubarb  on  the  floor 
or  a  national  figure  juggling  a 
hot  dog  to  prevent  the  mustard 
from  oozing  onto  his  shirt.  The 
viewer  learns  nothing  either 
when  an  announcer,  on  cue, 
grabs  the  first  delegate  in 
sight  and  builds  the  confused 
little  man  into  “one  of  the 
stalwarts  of  the  party  who  is 
making  his  influence  and  views 
felt  in  inner  circles.” 

For  a  time,  editor’s  seemed 
inclined  to  let  television  edit 
their  papers.  One  press  service, 
in  response  to  urgent  requests 
from  members,  sent  out  1,000 
words  on  a  story  worth  only 
50  w’ords  on  a  dull  day.  “Ham 
and  egg”  fighters  were  bal¬ 
looned  into  “contenders”  until 
newspapers  got  wise  and  be¬ 
gan  listing  “television  fights 
last  night.” 

Happily,  most  editors  have 
answered  the  “chicken  and  egg” 
question  of  whether  news  is 
news  according  to  good  judg¬ 
ment  values  or  whether  it  be¬ 
comes  news  because  a  million 
or  two  people  saw  it  on  tele¬ 
vision.  A  local  minor  auto 
accident  does  not  grow  just  be¬ 
cause  television,  pressed  for 
local  news,  bills  it  as  a  “major 
highway  disaster.” 

The  latest  gimmick  which 
newspapers  are  beginning  to 
attack  is  the  pernicious  custom 
of  a  public  official  holding  new's 
until  he  appears  on  a  spon¬ 
sored  TV  program.  Too  many 
newspapermen  are  ignorant  of 
journalism  history  or  they 
might  see  it  is  just  a  reversion 
to  the  old  practice  in  which 
public  officials  were  paid  for 
interviews.  One  House  Speaker 
lamented  that  his  fee  was  less 
than  that  paid  to  an  ordinary 
member  by  another  newspaper. 

Continuing  stories  today  are 
mostly  as  episodic  as  a  televi¬ 
sion  horse  opera.  One  reason, 
of  course,  is  that  more  people 
now  get  into  the  act,  and 
events  have  become  more  com¬ 
plex. 

In  the  “old  days”,  there 
always  was  an  Aimee  Semple 
McPherson  being  kidnaped,  a 
Stillman  being  divorced,  a  man 
trapped  in  a  cave,  a  man  hunt 
for  a  Floyd  Dillinger,  a  sub¬ 
marine  stuck  in  the  mud,  or  a 
chorus  girl  theoretically  on 
trial  for  her  life  although  the 
public  knew  the  story  would 
end  happily  when  an  all-male 
jury  patted  her  on  the  shoulder 
and  told  her  to  go  out  and  re¬ 
build  her  shattered  life. 

People  read  those  stories  and 
bought  papers  eagerly  for 
the  next  instalment.  The 
Benny  Hooper — boy-in-the-well 
— story  was  almost  a  throw¬ 


back  to  the  “good  old  days.” 

Race  Against  Clock 

Competition  has  changed 
with  so  many  one-paper  cities. 
It  was  fun  and  also  a  skill  to 
outsmart  a  rival.  Now  re¬ 
porters  must  compete  with 
themselves  in  a  race  against 
the  clock  which,  while  nerve- 
wracking,  is  not  exciting.  Pro¬ 
duction  problems  have  pushed 
evening  deadlines  earlier  and 
earlier  and  nurtured  a  breed  of 
“hit  and  run”  reporter. 

At  a  meeting  of  Pennsylvania 
editors,  one  complained  because 
his  wire  service  deliveied  some 
stories  too  late.  He  said  his 
deadline  was  2  p.m.  To  his 
amazement,  his  remark  brought 
down  the  house.  Only  four  of 
the  editors  had  deadlines  as 
late  as  12:30  p.m.  and  had  to 
close  out  before  noon. 

One  re.sult  has  been  a  rash 
of  “today”  in  headlines.  What 
must  the  reader  think  when  he 
picks  up  hi.s  paper  after  supper 
and  finds:  “Dave  Beck  to  take 
stand  today?”  The  reader 
should  not  be  fooled  but  a  new 
type  of  writing  is  called  for 
which  will  blend  the  overnight 
into  the  “today”  in  an  infor¬ 
mative  less  tell-tale  way. 

Early  deadlines  have  been 
the  excuses  for  poor  reporting. 
In  one-paper  cities  there  is  no 
reason  that  prevents  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  fuller  and  more 
readable  second-day  story. 

Today,  partly  through  pro¬ 
duction  pressures  and  partly 
because  of  inadequate  skill,  too 
many  appear  content  to  grab 
a  few  facts,  bang  them  out  on 
paper,  and  turn  to  something 
new.  For  years,  I  have  made  a 
study  of  unanswered  questions 
in  wire  service  stories  and  in 
local  stories  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  After  filling  three  filing 
cases  with  examples,  I  now 
find  I  must  be  more  selective 
or  rent  a  warehouse.  Every 
three  months,  I  send  for  regular 
city  editions  of  papers  in  1.50 
cities  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  to  check  stories.  The 
following  several  examples  were 
pulled  from  the  files  at  ran¬ 
dom: 

The  Checkup 

A  former  marine  and  his 
school-girl  friend  were  arrested 
in  Iowa  after  a  tour  of  murder 
and  robbery  in  a  dozen  states. 
Every  press  and  special  story 
carried  this  sentence:  “although 
heavily  armed.  Smith  offered 
no  resistance  when  a  state 
highway  patrolman  stopped  his 
car.”  Since  there  were  no  road¬ 
blocks  and  no  particular  search 
in  that  area,  hundreds  of 
readers  must  have  wondered 
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why  the  patrolman  stopped  that 
particular  car. 

The  editor  of  a  large  paper 
told  me  his  reporter  did  not 
have  time  to  ask  this  question. 
I  telephoned  the  trooper  and 
he  gladly  explained.  Patrolmen 
of  three  states  had  been  alerted 
to  watch  for  a  fellow  and  a 
girl  in  a  “fire-engine  red  con¬ 
vertible.” 

When  the  trooper  saw  such  a 
car  coming  toward  him  he 
flagged  it.  Certainly,  the  reader 
should  not  have  been  left  to 
imagine  the  patrolman  had  just 
got  so  lonely  he  felt  he  had  to 
stop  a  car  and  chat. 

Chicago  papers  and  wire 
services  carried  a  sob  story  of 
a  baby  which  had  starved  to 
death.  The  father  was  described 
as  an  unemployed  dish  washer. 
The  mother  had  become  so  weak 
she  no  longer  could  nurse  the 
infant. 

Only  the  previous  day  I  had 
been  in  the  Loop  and  practi¬ 
cally  every  restaurant  had  a 
placard  in  the  window  adver¬ 
tising  for  dishwashers  and 
waitresses.  When  I  chided  a 
Chicago  editor  for  not  explain¬ 
ing  why  a  dishwasher  should 
be  employed,  he  candidly  con¬ 
fessed  his  paper’s  sins  and  also 
made  good  on  his  promise  to 
find  out.  The  dishwasher  was 
unable  to  obtain  a  health  cer¬ 
tificate. 

A  student  was  kidnaped 
from  a  college  campus  and  re¬ 
leased  in  a  state  300  miles 
away.  The  story  carried  a 
teasing  sentence  that  as  he  was 
driven  out  of  the  college  town, 
a  policeman  stopped  the  car  but 
then  let  it  proceed.  He  said 
two  men  covered  him  with  guns 
as  the  policeman  approached, 
and  he  was  afraid  to  shout. 

I  w’rote  to  the  chief  of  police 
to  see  why  the  car  had  been 
stopped.  The  policeman  wanted 
to  inform  the  driver  that  his 
front  license  plate  was  dangling 
and  in  danger  of  falling  off. 

Press  sei’vices  said  a  fraud 
at  the  Boston  postoffice  w'as 
“uncovered  when  postal  inspec¬ 
tors  swooped  down  upon  the 
main  postoffice  Sunday  evening 
and  found  92  time  cards 
punched  but  only  52  men  on  the 
floor.”  Some  employes  were 
alternating  between  taking  un¬ 
authorized  vacations  and  punch¬ 
ing  time  cards  so  fellow- 
workers  might  enjoy  the  more 
abundant  life. 

The  reader  may  be  pardoned 
should  he  doubt  that  postal  in¬ 
spectors  sit  around  idly  Sunday 
afternoons  until  one  suggests 
brilliantly  that  they  “swoop” 
down  on  the  main  postoffice. 
The  real  cause  must  not  have 
been  a  secret  since  a  postal 
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inspector  told  me  freely  when 
I  wrote  to  him. 

Missing  Information 

A  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  faculty  member  made  the 
front  page  after  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  as  lacking  even  a  high 
school  diploma.  Again,  all 
stories  explained  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  after  a  student  became 
“curious.”  Twelve  years  in  uni¬ 
versity  teaching  convinces  mo 
that  while  the  fertile  brains  of 
students  hatch  many  odd  eggs, 
none  of  them  comes  to  class 
with  a  whim  to  expose  the 
professor. 

An  administrative  officer  of 
the  university  promptly  replied 
to  my  inquiry. 

Top  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents  sometimes  slip  into  pit- 
falls.  A  White  House  release 
said  that  “as  .soon  as  Eisen¬ 
hower  takes  the  oath  of  office, 
Truman  will  board  a  private 
railroad  car  assigned  to  him  by 
Ike  and’  leave  immediately  for 
Missouri.” 

I  spent  $1.20  to  wire  the 
Washington  bureau  of  a  press 
association;  “Some  one  might 
be  interested  in  checking  train 
schedules.”  Even  a  tourist 
know.s  that  trains  to  the  west 
depart  in  late  afternoon  and 
evening. 

The  next  day  the  press 
service  filed  a  readable  account 
of  Truman’s  schedule  for  his 
last  five  hours  in  the  capital. 

A  Pennsylvania  bank  once 
piled  some  $2  bills  on  a 
counter  and  stuck  on  a  placard: 
“Special  today  only.  $2  bills 
$1.98.”  Tbe  only  sale  was  made 
to  an  old  woman  who  timidly 
came  in  a  few  minutes  before 
closing  time. 

I  asked  the  bureau  which 
filed  the  story  why  the  bank 
had  pulled  such  a  stunt.  The 
enlightened  answer  was  that 
“our  stringer  didn’t  say.”  The 
president  of  the  bank  wrote 
me  two  pages  because  I  had  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  the  sale. 

In  the  past  six  years,  I  have 
written  to  approximately  S.’iO 
original  news  sources  to  fill  in 
gaps  in  press  and  newspaper 
stories.  I  failed  to  receive  any 
answer  only  once.  And  yet  re¬ 
porters  say  they  are  too  busy  to 
ask  such  questions  on  the  spot. 

*  *  ♦ 

(In  the  next  article  Mr. 
Steigleman  will  describe  a  test 
for  reporters  .  .  .  ED.) 
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AEJ  Denies 
Council  Seat 
To  Dr.  Luxon 

Boston 

After  his  scorching  criticism 
of  journalism  schools  last  week 
at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism,  Dr.  Norval  Neil 
Luxon  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  failed  to  win 
election  as  an  AEJ  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  American  Council 
for  Education  in  Journalism. 

Henry  Ladd  Smith,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  was  chosen 
to  replace  Dr.  Luxon,  the  im¬ 
mediate  past  president  of  AEJ, 
on  the  Council.  His  victory 
was  regarded  as  a  rebuke  to 
Dr.  Luxon’s  provocative  critic¬ 
ism  of  journalism  education. 
Dr.  Luxon  called  for  fewer 
schools  with  higher  standards. 
(E&P,  Aug.  31,  page  11.) 

Keen  Rafferty,  University  of 
New  Mexico,  won  over  Quintus 
Wilson,  Utah,  for  Council  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Officers  of  3  Groups 

Officers  chosen  by  the  thiee 
journalism  groups  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism — President,  Warren 
K.  Agee,  Texas  Chri.stian;  first 
vicepresident,  Mitchell  Charn- 
ley,  Minnesota;  second  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Charles  Duncan,  Oregon; 
secretary-treasurer,  Elmer  F. 
Beth,  Kansas. 

American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism  —  President,  Dr. 
Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  Wisconsin; 
first  vicepresident,  Earl  Eng¬ 
lish,  Missouri;  secretary-trea- 
.surer,  Elmer  Beth,  Kansas. 

American  Society  of  Journal¬ 
ism  School  Administrators — 
President,  Armistead  S.  Pride, 
Lincoln;  vicepresident,  Bruce 
Underwood,  Houston;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Dr.  J.  William 
Maxwell,  South  Dakota. 

ASJSA  elected  Dr.  Alfred 
Crowell,  Maryland,  to  succeed 
Dwight  Bentel,  San  Jose  State 
Teachers  College,  on  ACEJ. 

Oliver  Smith,  of  Brigham 
Young,  was  named  editor  of  the 
Bulletin  to  replace  Quintus  Wil¬ 
son,  Utah,  who  resigned. 

Takes  Office  Jan.  1 

Dr,  Agee  is  director  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity,  Fort  Worth.  On  Jan. 
1  he  will  replace  Dean  Luxon 
at  the  helm  of  the  750-member 
association  of  college  and  uni- 
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NEW  PRE!>lL)ENrS — Or.  Joseph  A.  Uel  Porto  ot  ^cituate,  right,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  division  of  journalism  at  Boston  University's  school  of 
public  relations  and  cO'.Timunications,  congratulates  Warren  K.  Agee, 
left,  new  president  of  the  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism. 
In  center  is  Armistead  S.  Pride,  new  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Journalism  School  Administrators. 


versity  teachers,  administrators, 
schools  and  departments  of 
journalism. 

In  1954  he  was  president  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Professional 
Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and 
is  now  secretary  of  the  Texas 
Association  of  the  professional 
journalism  fraternity  as  well  as 
secretary  -  treasurer  of  the 
Southwestern  Journalism  Con¬ 
gress. 

He  was  a  reporter  for  t’le 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  for  11  years  before  enter¬ 
ing  teaching  in  1948.  He  holds 
the  B.A.  degree  from  TCU 
and  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  Minnesota. 

Career  Program 

Recruiting  young  people  for 
careers  in  mass  communications 
must  become  an  active  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  profession  itself, 
Ijcslie  G.  Moeller,  director  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism,  said  at 
the  AEJ  convention. 

Prof.  Moeller  described  the 
organization  and  projected 
operations  of  the  Iowa  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Professional  Journalism 
Education,  a  group  of  media 
representatives  organized  in 
Iowa  to  recruit  more  young 
people  for  careers  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

This  group  has  planned  and 
is  putting  into  operation  a  cam¬ 
paign  that  will  include  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  media,  work  with 
high  school  journalism  and  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  programs, 
and  personal  contact  by  media 
persons  with  prospective  jour¬ 
nalism  students. 

About  one  fourth  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspaper  readers  feel 


the  press  does  not  give  fair 
play  to  both  political  parties  in 
news  columns,  according  to  a 
special  analysis  conducted  by 
the  University  of  Michigan’s 
Survey  Research  Center  and 
Department  of  Journalism. 

Elections  Study 

The  analysis,  based  on  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Center’s  1956  na¬ 
tional  elections  study  and  inter¬ 
views  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mieh., 
were  presented  to  AEJ.  Its  au¬ 
thors  are  Associate  Profs.  Dean 
Baker  and  Charles  Canned  of 
the  U-M  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Among  those  who  read  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  the  1956 
Pi'esidential  contest,  24%  be¬ 
lieved  the  news  columns  fa¬ 
vored  Ei.senhower,  compared  to 
only  3'i  who  thought  the  press 
favored  Stevenson.  Democrats 
were  much  more  likely  to  ac¬ 
cuse  the  press  of  favoritism 
than  Republicans:  one  third  of 
those  who  voted  for  Stevenson 
said  the  news  favored  Eisen¬ 
hower,  compared  to  only  4%  of 
the  Eisenhower  voters  who  felt 
the  news  favored  Stevenson: 

Commenting  on  the.se  find¬ 
ings,  Baker  and  Canned  de¬ 
clared: 

“Respondents  who  perceived 
bias  were  asked  in  what  ways 
newspaf)ers  were  unfair.  About 
half  said  they  didn’t  know. 
Those  who  did  have  opinions 
said  the  papers  were  unfair  in 
the  amount  and  in  the  place¬ 
ment  of  news  about  the  can¬ 
didates.  Others  said  bias  was 
shown  in  the  selection  of  items 
to  be  reported  and  that  head¬ 
lines  and  pictures  were  such  as 
to  favor  one  candidate.” 
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‘Regrettable  Aspects’ 
Of  Confidential  Trial 


LONDON  LETTER  /WA  magazine  after  a  peppe-  P  *1 

-  ry  term  of  almost  five  years  XXdCl  ixjJ UOll  1  Lo 

^1^  1  1  A  ^  during  which  he  revitalized  the  ^  ^  , 

Regrettable  Aspects  New  Editorial 

^  ^  a.  Although  he  did  very  little  /^1  *  P 

Of  Orknfirll^ntlCll  Tt’IqI  writing  himself  for  Punch,  V^lllOl 

v>/j.  lldl  i  J.  IdJ.  Muggeridge  encouraged  contro-  O 

versial  contributors  who  alien-  Ogden  R.  Reid,  president  and 
By  Virginia  Stoecker  ated  some  of  its  “old  ^ard”  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 

readers,  but  gained  it  circula-  Tribune,  appointed  a  new  chief 
London  damages  being  awarded  by  the  tion — particularly  in  America,  editorial  writer  this  week.  He  is 
Taking  up  its  favorite  courts  out  of  proportion  to  the  thg  same  time,  the  fre-  William  J.  Miller,  45,  who  has 

“holier  -  than  -  thou”  stance,  the  harm  done.  quent  appearances  of  its  editor  been  on  the  editorial  staff  of 

tabloid  Daily  Mirror  has  de-  “But  the  British  press  would  on  television  kept  Punch  itself  Life. 

voted  most  of  its  front  and  back  rather  conduct  its  duties  under  tjig  public  eye.  Television  and  Harry  W.  Baehr  Jr.  has  been 

pages  to  an  editorial  indictment  ^his  handicap  than  exercise  the  radio  will  continue  to  occupy  freed  from  administrative  du- 
of  muck-raking  American  mag-  indecent  license  now  tolerated  in  Muggeridge  in  the  future,  along  ties,  Mr.  Reid  said,  so  he  can 

azines.  America  and  some  other  coun-  with  a  biography  of  George  devote  all  of  his  time  to  writing 


By  Virginia  Stoecker 


The  Mirror  said  that  a  “par¬ 
ticularly  regrettable  aspect”  of 


The  Mirror  has  been  giving  tJon. 


Orwell  which  is  nearing  comple-  editorials.  L.  L.  Engelking  con¬ 


tinues  as  assistant  chief  edi- 


the  current  Confidential  libel  <^onsiderable  space  to  the  Confi-  b.  A.  Young,  the  assistant  torial  writer. 

trial  was  the  fact  that  certain  dential  trial  as  reported  by  its  editor,  will  be  responsible  for  Mr.  Miller,  who  will  join  the 

British  people  (including  one  of  American  correspondent,  Ralph  Punch  until  its  proprietors  ap-  Herald  Tribune  on  Oct.  1,  is  a 


its  own  former  employes.  Champion 
Michael  Mordaunt-Smith)  had 
admitted  to  working  in  London  j 

for  “this  filthy  smear  maga-  ^ 


New  Beaverbrook  Editor 
The  managing  editor  of  the 


point  a  new  editor. 

*  *  « 

And  Now  a  Hotel 
The  tabloid  Daily  Sketch- 


native  of  North  Carolina  whose 
Scotch-Irish  ancestors  fought  in 
the  American  Revolution.  He 
has  had  an  extensive  newspaper 
career  and  has  written  for  seve- 


It  also  cited  the  evidence  of  Express,  Edward  Picker-  not  content  with  giving  away  ral  magazines.  For  a  time  his 

Lee  Benson  _  self  -  described  ^”8’  succeeded  Arthur  a  mere  man — has  added  another  specialty  was  business  news.  He 

Confidential  agent  in  Britain _  Christiansen  as  editor  of  Lord  competition  offering  a  prize  of  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harv- 

whose  confessions  have  been  ap-  Beaverbrook  s  morning  nevrs-  a  seaside  hotel.  ard  1940-41. 

pearing  in  the  Daily  Sketch  P^Per.  Columnist  Simon  Ward  of  the  Left  an  orphan  by  the  1918 

and  of  Pat  Steele,  a  London  Bickering,  who  is  45,  has  Sketch  reports  that  Life  and  influenza  epidemic,  young  Mil- 

model,  who  has  revealed  her  ^  member  of  the  Express  Paris-Match  have  assigned  ler  finished  high  school  and  at 

connection  with  the  magazine  organization  since  1950,  coming  cameramen  to  the  story  of  ex-  17  went  to  work  on  the  Cleve- 


to  the  Sunday  People. 


to  it  after  a  brief  period  as  major  Chris 


whose  land  Press  as  an  office  boy.  He 


“It  is  horrifvine  ”  nontifi-  editor  of  its  chief  services  are  being  offered  to  became  a  war  correspondent. 

“fVat  iival— Doifi/  Mail.  readers  of  the  Sketch.  And  • 


cated  the  Mirror,  “that  people  reaoers  oi  me  axeicn.  Ana  , 

with  British  nassnorts  should  succeeds  one  of  Fleet  Ward  adds  that  the  script  of  a 

ever  have  sold  their  souls  in  street’s  most-respected  figures  film  about  a  man  who  is  given  Cuban  Ceiisorsllip 
this  wav”  — 53-year-old  Christiansen  away  in  a  newspaper  contest  is  for  lAPA 

who  resigned  recently  because  being  prepared. 

But  the  national  daily  with  ^f  jn  health.  However,  Mr.  President  Fulgencio  Batista 

the  biggest  circulation  in  Christiansen  will  continue  as  a  ♦  ♦  «  uf  Cuba  told  representatives  of 


ever  have  sold  their  souls  in  -o  /-u  • 

thi  wa  •  ”  — 53-year-old  Christiansen 

is  wa>.  resigned  recently  because 

But  the  national  daily  with  of  m  health.  However,  Mr. 
the  biggest  circulation  in  Christiansen  will  continue  as  a 
Britain  took  comfort  from  the  dii-ector  of  Beaverbrook  News- 
fact  that  it  couldn’t  happen  papers  and  as  editorial  consult- 


here. 

“The  law  of  this  country,” 
rejoiced  the  Mirror,  “rightly 
prevents  any  newspaper  or 
magazine  from  making  ma¬ 
licious  attacks  on  private  indi¬ 
viduals  or  public  figures.” 


ant  and  director  of  new  publi¬ 
cations. 


magazine  from  making  ma-  Punch  Editor  Resigns  Leslie  Carme  of  the  Sale  two-hour  meeting  in  Havana 

licious  attacks  on  private  indi-  Another  familiar  face  which  (Cheshire)  Pioneer  was  accused  Guillermo  Martinez  Mar- 

viduals  or  public  figures.”  will  now  be  missing,  at  least  ^f  “scandalizing  the  government  Piesident  of  the  lAPA, 

This  may  result,  admitted  the  temporarily,  in  Fleet  Street  is  hy  writing  abusive  and  defama-  Jules  Dubois,  chairman  of 
Mirror,  in  the  law  shielding  that  of  Malcolm  Muggeridge.  j.Qj.y  statements  about  her  organization’s  Committee 

rogues  from  exposure  and  in  He  has  resigned  as  editor  of  majesty’s  judges  ”  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

I — - .  The'nublic  nrosec.tor  tobl  After  the  meeting,  Martinez 


Sent  to  Prison  the  Inter  American  Press  As- 

The  proprietor  of  a  provincial  sociation  this  week  that  he  will 
newspaper  has  been  sent  to  keep  censorship  in  Cuba  as  long 
prison  for  six  months  under  a  government  considers  it 

justice  of  the  peace  act  dating  necessary. 


back  to  1361. 


He  made  his  statement  at  a 


rogues  from  exposure  and  in  He  has  resigned  as  editor  of  majesty’s  judges.” 


Confidential 


The  public  prosecutor  told 


the  court  that  Carme’s  news-  Marquez  announced  that  he  had 
paper  described  one  judge  as  commissioned  Mr.  Dubois  to 
“mad  as  a  hatter”  and  another  ‘‘^aw  up  a  special  report  on 
as  “a  hoodlum  Fascist.”  Cuban  censorship  that  will 

serve  as  a  basis  for  measures 


•  Appraisals 


Negotiatrons 


as  “a  hoodlum  Fascist.” 


Financing 


Last  Fling 


to  be  considered  by  lAPA’s 
Executive  Committee  at  a  meet- 


Newspaper,  Radio  &  Television  Properlies 

BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 

Washington,  D.  C.  Atlanta  Chicago 

JAMES  W.  BLACKBURN  STANLEY  WHITAKER  WILLIAM  B.  RYAN 

JACK  V.  HARVEY  CLIFFORD  B.  MARSHALL  .MS  N.  Michiican  Ave. 

Washineton  Building  Healey  Building  Financial  6-6460 

STerling  3-4.141  JAckson  5-1576 


Fling,  the  w'eekly  publication  ing  called  for  Sept.  9  in  New 
which  the  Daily  Mirror  group  York. 

aimed  at  its  teen-age  readers.  President  Batista  made  only 
has  ceased  publication  after  less  minor  concessions  to  the  two 
than  three  months.  In  that  time,  lAPA  representatives.  He  said 
it  has  reportedly  lost  some  English-language  and  other 
700,000  of  the  1,400,000  readers  foreign  language  publications 
it  inherited  when  it  took  over  could  continue  to  circulate  in 
the  Mirror’s  Mid-Week  Chroni-  Cuba  without  censorship  and  he 
cle.  Apparently,  as  all  the  pa-  promised  to  correct  inequalitie.' 
pers  here  have  pointed  out,  in  the  application  of  censorship 
youth  doesn’t  want  its  Fling.  at  local  newspapers. 
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H^ry  C  Pag,  ©bilUarH 
Dies  on  Vaeation  ^  ^ 

Peter  Frelchen,  71,  ex- 

San  Jose,  Cali£,  plover,  author,  newspaperman  j 
Henry  C.  Page,  55,  general  ^ept.  2,  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force 
manager  of  the  San  Jose  Mer-  *^»se,  Alaska,  of  a  heart  attack. 
cury  and  News,  died  Aug.  29  in  well-known  Danish  corres- 
ahospitalatGar-  Pondent  at  the  United  Nations 
berville,  Calif,  "’“s  en  route  to  the  Arctic  for 
after  he  suffered  *  filming  expedition, 
a  heart  attack.  *  *  * 

Sion  \rin'‘  Werking,  62,  assist- 

a  varied  career  American;  Sept.  3  after  a  lone 

Irk  up  from 

on  the  to  mechanical  superb 

P  ‘tutorial  tendent  before  becoming  ^Sun- 

Pag,  day  editor  in  1936.  ^ 

sociated  with  the 

Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  *  *  * 

Clarksdale  Register,  and  Knox-  MRS.  Rae  K.  Blethen,  widow 
ville  (Tenn.)  Journal  prior  to  Blethen,  former  pub¬ 

becoming  general  manager  of  ^'sher  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Garden  City  (N.  Y.)  Newsday  Aug.  29.  Three  sons  are 

for  five  years.  executives  of  the  Times. 

From  Long  Island  he  moved  ♦  *  • 

to  the  Fort  IFaj/ne  (Ind.)  News  Oliver  S.  Morton,  57,  Asso- 
^ntmel,  1947-52,  and  became  elated  Press  chief  in  Florida 

^neral  manager  of  the  Fort  for  20  years;  Sept.  2,  of  cancer 

years 

here  “^’^^'^^'^ation  he  had  worked  on  the  general 

Af,  New  York.  His 

the  Sne^ff  a-  "'^Ji'^ier  of  early  newspaper  career  was  on 
1  Standing  Commit-  Southern  newspapers. 

D  uv  American  Newspaper  •  *  • 

Pubh.shers  Association.  t-  t, 

George  E.  Boyland,  56,  re- 
•  porter  and  copy  editor  on  the 

Frank  I  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour  for 

tldllK  J.  naUSe  over  20  years  before  his  re-- 

Dies  in  New  York  *" 

Frank  J.  Hause,  62,  man-  Faith  C.  Pearce,  66, 

aging  editor  of  the  New  York  society  editor  of  the  IFa.shinp- 
Paily  News  from  1925  to  1935  ffoiise  (Ohio)  Rec- 

med  Aug.  29  after  a  lone  "rd-Herald;  Aug.  22. 

Illness.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Hause  directed  the  news  Publisher  Biiv« 
coverage  of  the  paper  during  r-i!  In  ^ 

much  of  its  amazing  circula-  Oil  Town 

when  Erie,  Pa.  | 

foTblos  Stevenson,  pub- 

around  hi^  bursting  all  cently  purchased  the  90-acre 

porter  aS  \  ‘J'^®‘^ted  a  re-  oil  boom  site  of  pithole,  in 

covering  fL  Pbotographer  in  Complanter  township,  which  ^ 

PicatinL  Nnvn'l^^r’®"  f  sprung  from  a  backwoods  farm  , 
Dover  N  ^  ®  thriving  city  of  10,000  in  ^ 

worked  on'^"  th  then  died  out  almost  ‘ 

FreniV,  ®  completely  by  the  end  of  1866  |  i 

News  in  f  joined  the  Mr,  Stevenson  bought  the  ' 

a  renn,^  >ts  first  year,  1919,  as  land  from  Leland  C.  and  Ruth  '  ‘ 

sistaSr^^-;  as-  A.  Smith,  of  Pleasantville,  Pa.,  ! 

editof  N.  and  Marietta  E.  I  i 

mioi  and  managing  editor.  Smith,  of  Ligonier,  Pa.  The  i  ’ 

•  land  had  been  in  their  family  I  ‘ 

Lowers  Color  Miniiiiuni  a  v  i 

■pflp^  A.*  -v  Mr,  Stevenson  s&id  lie  ninns  « 

St  *bc  to  clear  away  the  brush  and  I  ^ 

will  rn?7'”^*  Standard  trees  and  open  the  city  of  92  7 

geLal  aTeV'?^  tourists.  Th^  7 

12c  per  Hnr^  Th  ^  now  has  neither  '  ? 

minimum  »®u  7^®  buildings  nor  residents.  But  il 

to  "  SS  hneT  '  boles  are  still 

visible. 

editor  a:  PUBLISHER  for  September  r.  195^ 


John  G.  Meilink  F 
Dies  in  California  o 

John  G,  Meilink,  68,  a  former 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive,  died  Sept.  2  of  a  heart  on 
attack  at  Lake  A\ 
Arrowhead,  pr 
Calif.  Pt 

Mr.  Meilink  of 
retired  10  years 
ago  after  hav-  Ms 
ing  been  gen-  av 
eral  manager  ca 
of  the  Clevelatul 
(Ohio)  Presi  N( 
for  20  years.  Ti 

Meilink  .  born  wi 

m  Toledo  ne 
March  11,  1889  and  got  into  Fe 
newspaper  work  via  a  carrier  sp( 
route.  He  started  as  an  of-  mj 
fice  boy  on  the  Toledo  News-  ' 
Bee  and  later  became  a  clas-  cai 
sified  advertising  salesman. 

He  rose  to  managerial  posts 
and  after  World  War  1  duty 
aboard  a  convoy  destroyer  he 
returned  to  the  News-Bee  as 
an  ad  salesman  on  the  display  ba: 
staff.  He  moved  to  the  Des 
Moines  News  and  then  to  the 
Cleveland  Press.  1 

at 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

wo 

Paul  C.  Hitchcock,  59,  gene-  J 
ral  manager  of  the  Hibbing  $2? 
(Minn.)  Daily  Tribune ;  Aug.  wo 
29 

T\rti 


Poynter  Awards 
5  Scholarships 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Four  college  scholarships  and 
one  fellowship  were  announced 
Aug.  29  by  Nelson  Poynter, 
president  and  editor  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Poynter  Fund. 

The  Poynter  Fund  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  provide  incentive 
awards  to  young  people  dedi¬ 
cated  to  newspaper  work. 

The  $750  fellowship  went  to 
Norman  Gelman,  St.  Petersburg 
Times  reporter  and  editorial 
writer.  The  award  was  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  Congressional 
Fellowship  by  which  he  will 
spend  eight  months  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

College  scholarships  of  $750 
each  went  to: 

Arlene  Fillinger,  college  cor¬ 
respondent  and  Times  summer 
staffer  three  years. 

Joann  Smith,  a  senior  at 
Florida  State  University,  who 
has  been  employed  during  the 
summer  in  the  Times  research 
and  promotion  department. 

Dorothy  Frantz,  a  sophomore 
at  Smith  College,  who  has 
worked  as  a  Times  reporter. 

Joe  Smith  was  awarded  a 
$250  freshman  scholarship.  He 
worked  as  a  Times  trainee  re¬ 
porter  during  the  summer. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspoper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
j  Newspaper  Brokers 

I  a  A-  Investments  in  selected 

I  rublieation  Properties.  Stypes.  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co..  626  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
CISCO  6,  California. 

NORMAN  &  NORMAN.  Inc..  610 
Security  Bldg.,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Sales, 
Purchases.  Appraisals  handled  with 
^re  and  discretion.  Experienced, 
tormer  newspaper  manager  with  stock 
ownership. 


I  AND  PURCHASE  negotiations 

handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
I  Service,  Box  8132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

I - 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
I  I?,  P^ven  fields  Herman  Koch,  2923 
I  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

j  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
i  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
I  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

IT*S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  pei^ 

I  Mnality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Thli 
IS  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Bo*  1»2  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_  Newspaper  Brokers 

,  "THE  DIAL  AGENCY 

*1?  j''','® ^o.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
66  Adelaide,  Detroit.  Mich,  WO  8-8926. 
JJAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
EstabliBh^  1914.  Newspapers  boofl^ht 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

WE  HAVE  ITNANCIALLY  responsible 
buyers  wanting  dailies,  all  sizes.  Will 
rOMp'^Mv  .^.’^yjfSPAPER  SERVICE 
Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. _ 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder.  12168  W.  Wash- 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nile  Phone:  EX  1-6288. 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUA-nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
^perianced  court  witness 
I  Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Publications  For  Sale 

NEBRASKA  COUNTY 
SEAT  WEEKLY 
in  840.000  class,  unopposed. 

State  cash  available  first  letter. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Publications  For  Sale 


A  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 
Health  of  publisher  makes 
sale  necessary. 

Cash  $125, OOU,  balance 
on  easy  IcnK-term  payments. 
GABBERT  &  HANCXJCK 
ASSOCIATES 
3709-B  Arlington  Ave. 
Riverside,  California 


Syndicates-Features 


MENCKEN-SHARP,  PYLE-HUMAN 
column  from  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
Canada,  for  U.  S.  readers.  Samples  on 
request.  Box  3406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


yewsprint 


NEWSPRINT  —  Mimeoyrraph  paper  all 
sizes.  Behrens  Pulp  and  Pa|>er  Co., 
70  E.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Syndicates  Wanted 


Press  Room 


Press  Room 


WE  OFFER  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST 
AND  FINEST  SEI.Et'TION  OF  USED 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES.  MANY 
WITH  MODERN  COLOR  FACILITIES. 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITIES  —  Weekly,  $8,500 :  weekly, 
$48,000 — $16,000  cash,  balance  10  years  ; 
Weekly  manager,  small  investment; 
Weekly  partnership,  $38,000  required 
— all  Chart  3  area.  Weekly,  $60,000, 
Chart  4  area.  Silent  partners  $10,000 
to  $30,000.  Publishers  Service,  Box 
3132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


GOOD  SYNDICATE  WANTED  —  To 
handle  startlin;;  series  on  unknown 
peoi)le  of  Canada  for  American  read¬ 
ers.  Please  state  coverage.  Box  3417, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Job  Printing 


CHART  AREA  6;  LarKe  commercial 
printing  business  combined  with  grow¬ 
ing  daily  newspaiter.  Total  gross  about 
$400,000.  and  very  profitable.  Please 
write  fully.  The  DIAL  Agency,  66 
Adelaide,  Detroit  1,  Michigan. 


We  Siiecialiie  in  Newspai>er  Printing. 
64-Page  Hoe  Ritary 
Complete  Service  Low  Price. 

Call  LOgan  1-2300  or  Write 
Hammonton  Printing  Co., 

18  S.  Second  St..  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


GOSS  3  Units  and  Folder 
AC  Drive,  End  Feed 
Scott  6  Units  and  Folder 
Substructure,  AC  Drives 
GOSS  8  Units  and  Folder 
ROP  Color,  AC  Drives 
DUPLEX  16  Page  Tubular 
GOSS  4  Units  &  Folder 
Cline  Reels,  AC  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 


24  PG.  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Dou¬ 
ble  Color  Decks,  Balloon  Former.  AC 
Drive.  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
Summer  1958. 


3  UNITS  scon 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples. 
Fed  Press-  23A — Stereo — AC. 
Location;  Portsmouth,  Va. 


Floor 


415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  | 


WEEKLIES— DAILIES 
W’E  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAILIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
W'HOLE  UNITED  STATES 
If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
personalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. 


PRESS  WORK  or  facilities  for  hire. 
Goss  Web  fed  press  available  in 
economically  oiieraterl  newspaiier  plant 
for  (piantity  runs  of  trade  patters, 
circulars,  ott'er  w'rk.  Inquire  Lester 
Male.  Box  285.  Honesdale.  Pennsylvania. 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR 


Now  available,  color  cylinder, 
plete  set  stereotype  equipment. 


6  UNIT  SCCTT 

j  Multi-type-  2234"  Cut-off.  Leads  for 
'  SPOT  COLOR.  S-arm  Reels  &  Ten- 
I  sions.  Complete  Stereo. 

Location;  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Press  Engineers 


GECRGE  C.  CXFCRD 

Boise,  Idaho 


P.  O.  Box  903 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector.  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-Cylindrical  Tubular. 
7  Oak  Court.  Islip.  New  York 
JIT  1-0687 


HCE  "SUPERSPEED" 
UNIT-TYPE  RCTARY  PRESSES 


3  UNIT  HCE 

Floor  Fed.  22*54"  Cut-off  A.C.  Steel 
Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  —  Spray 
Fountains. 

Location:  Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 


Publications  Wanted 


UPECC,  INC. 


22-'4”  page  cut-off  with  steel  cylinders 
and  roller  bearings.  Hoe  Double  folder. 


WEEKLY  OR  SMALL  DAILY.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Areas  12.  10,  6,  2.  Experi¬ 
enced,  successful.  Write  Box  8427, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPECIAUZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  grossing  $200,- 
000  to  $300,000,  5,000  or  over  circu¬ 
lation  in  Chart  Areas  4.  5,  9,  10.  12. 
Able  to  finance.  Sweetwater  Reporter, 
Box  750,  Sweetwater,  Texas. 


Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyiidhurst.  N,  J. 


3  UNITS,  24/48  pa^e  press  roll-arm- 
n*>or-fed.  complete  with  motor  drive, 
I  will  reverse  me  unit  couple  with  2 
I  new  CAPCO  Portable  Fountains  for 
adde<]  color. 


WANTED  to  buy  well  established  daily 
or  weekly  newspajter,  circulation  from 
7,000  to  15.000  in  Eastern  United 
States,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick  or 
Nova  Scotia.  Advertiser  has  financial 
resources  and  exiterience.  Replies  to 
W.  W'illis  Gladwell,  C.A..  33  Bloor 
Street  E^st,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REP  AIRING^TRTTCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  88,  N.  Y. 

BArcIay  7-9776 


1  4  UNITS.  32/04  pajre  press  on  sub¬ 

structure  with  Kohler  Reels,  or  roll- 
arm-floor  fed,  with  motor  drive,  will 
I  i*everse  one  unit  couple  with  2  new 
j  CAPCO  Portable  Fountains  for  added 
'  color. 


6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS - 

223/4" 

ARCH  TYPE  Units  —  White  MeUl 
Bearings,  Cline  8  Arm  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions,  Trackage  and  Turntable.  Avail¬ 
able  Immediately — L<ocated  Detroit. 


16  PG.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

H  A  %  PK.  Folder — Stereo — AC. 
Available  Immediately 


!  WE  WILL  MU  te  complete  installed 
j  price  for  this*  eMui|)ment  which  is  now 
I  dismantled  and  wai*ehoiised  ready  for 
I  shipment.  W’rite  for  complete  details 
and  brochui*e  with  testimonials  of 
I  similar  satisfied  publishers  who  pur¬ 
chased  this  same  equipment  from  us. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 


Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  w'th 
order)  4  times  ®  50c  per  line  each 
Insertion;  3  times  @  5Sc;  2  9  60c; 
1  9  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  "ay  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1.00;  2  times  9  $1.05; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  aASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviatioos 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

U 

26 

S2 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 


1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y, 
Phono  BRyont  9-3052 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


WE  RE  THE  LARGEST  distributor  of 
Ne\vsi)ai>er  Form  Trucks  in  the  World 
— there  must  be  a  reason — $84.60  to 
$97.60  each.  FOB  Elkin.  None  better 
at  any  price.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company,  P.O. 
Drawer  .560.  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


GOSS  nVE  UNIT  PRE.SS  with  22»4 
inch  Cut-off.  suVt-structure,  Cline  Reels, 
Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor  Trackage. 
Balloon  Former  available  with  e<iuip- 
ment  can  he  .seen  at  Detroit  Free 
Press,  or  similar  unit 
paper  installed  at  the  Santa  Monica 
Outlook,  Santa  Monica,  California. 
Removal  of  equi|>ment  before  Septemlier 
1st.  1957.  Write  for  particulars. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  T. 

oxford  7-4590 


UPPER  Balloon-Former  for  Unitubu¬ 
lar.  Like  New.  Available  Now. 
GEORGE  C.  OXFX)RD 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


INDIVIDUAL  GOSS  Hi  Stated  Arch- 
nz-Te,  ,  Ti  »  ityi>e  units,  22%"  page  cut-off.  with 

REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linot^  substructure  and  Cline  Reels,  out  of 
clutch  wheel  , he  Detroit  Free  Press,  can  he  pur- 
$126.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and  |  equipment  that 

needs  increased  production.  Will  quote 
also  installation  by 
comtietent  press  erectors. 


$14,500— PRESS  AND  STEREO 
A  24-page  press  at  the  price  of  a  used 
I  8-page  flatbed.  Scott  "Speed  King” 

out  of  same  j  s^eck  press  available  about  April  1st. 

'  Printe  2-4-6-8-10-12-14-16-18-20-24  pagei, 

Factory  rebuilt  1937.  Color  Cylinder 
for  color  on  4  pages.  220  volt-3-phase 
— 60  cycle  40  H.P.  Motor  Drive.  Price 
$14,500  including  stereo,  but  not  mst 
roller.  Write  Anderson  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Oakmont.  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Phone  Oakmont  3200. 


drive  to  hang  below.  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  81  stock  sizes  or  make  up  i  „„,i 

to  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  nave  your  i 
order.  Arch  Reid.  WTLUAM  REID 
CO.,  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  III.  ! 


STEEL  COLUMN  RULE 


NEWSPAPER  EQU’PMENT 
SERVICES.  INC. 


4  OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAU'HFULLY 
MAINTAINED  GOSS.  NEW  IN  1924. 
$20,000  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  6 
YEARS. 


Jerome  Feldman,  President 


FOR  shrinking  ads — One  Point  body.  I 
Hairline  face  top  and  bottom,  any  col-  1 
umn  width  and  height — Send  for  free  1 
survey  card. 

LEO  W.  HAUSMAN 
107  S.  88  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


PRESS  SALES 
PRESS  INSTALLATIONS 
305  Cuiiertino  Way,  San  Mateo.  Calif. 
Telephone  Fireside  6-9691 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE.  Serial  19613. 
Mohr  saw,  electric  pot,  two  extra  aux. 
magazines.  Now  oiterating  in  good 
condition.  Make  a  reasonable  offer. 
Evening  Herald.  Shenandoah.  Penna. 


TEN-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 


GOSS  MAT  ROLLER,  No.  45  R.  Serial 
No.  60.  Full  page  size.  Elquipi>ed  with 
2-speed  reversing  motor  and  magnetic 
brake,  208  Volt,  60  Cycle.  3  Phase. 
In  excellent  operating  condition.  Avail¬ 
able  about  September  Ist.  Price  $2,500., 
F.O.B.  our  plant,  as  is.  where  is. 


CONTACT  Larry  Nash,  Director  of 
Purchasing,  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


2.3t‘'iij"  Cutoff.  Arch  tyi>e.  high  Ki)eed, 
low  construction.  Substructure  Cline 
reels  and  tensions.  Will  split  to  meet 
buyer's  needs.  No  removal  exiiense. 
Available  now  or  will  store. 


PRINTS  four  colors 
USES  62"  paper  roll 
PAPER  is  end  fed 
CUT-OFF  23  9/16 
PRESS  has  all  NEW  BEARINGS 
PRESS  runs  at  34.000  an  hour 
THREE  folders  (one  used  ns  spare) 
ALL  electrical  control  equipment 
TWO  76  HP  Motors 
PRESS  has  automatic  tension  con¬ 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  many 
other  spare  parts 
FOUR  portable  ink  fountains 
REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  W.  8th.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40. 
60,  60.  75,  100,  160  H.P.  A.C.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


ERIE.  PENNSYLVANIA.  'HMES 
MAKE  US  AN  OFFER. 
CONTAfrr  MR.  CLARENCE  MOSER. 


24  PAGE  UR  48  tabloid.  3-deck  Hoe. 
overhauled  and  in  excellent  condition, 
electric  hoist,  22%  inch  cutoff,  with  or 
without  all  stereo  and  chases  except 
mat  roller.  Now  doing  excellent  job 
printing  16.000  circulation  semi-weekly 
but  being  replaced  with  new  press. 
Available  July  1958.  Granite  City. 
Illinois,  Press-Record. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


Goss  Double  Width  Unit 
Type  Press 

Can  Be  Seen  In  Operation 

FORT  WAYNE.  INDIANA. 

"NEWS  SENTINEL" 

Being  Replaced  With  New 
Goss  Headliners 
6-Unit.  2  folders.  Substructure 
Cline  Reels  and  Tensions 
AC  Drive 
23  9/16"  Cutoff 
Available  Early  1958 
Newspaper  Printing 
Corporation 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
or 

The  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company 

Division  of 

Miehle-Goss'-Dexter  Incorporated 
5601  West  31st  Street 
Chicago  50.  Illinois 

HOE  COLOR  PRESS 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  !  i  vr  r  i  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  immedi- 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  !  We  Need  A  Young  Salesman  openinir,  only  daily  in  McHenry 

MAT  ROT  f  FR<5  County.  Must  have  local  sales  and 

<vrFR^  FOmPMFNT  THERE  IS  a  place  on  our  retail  staff  '"1'^  Preparation  e^^riencc.  Good 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT  ^  salesman  who  may  have  one  or  ‘®'“.ry  and  incentive  bonus  plan.  Ideal 

DCM  CUI  II  lijtAM  ACC/^/^IATCC  years  of  experience  but  does  not  n  ^P'ayee 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  now  have  the  possibility  of  developing  ^nefits.  Wwidstock  Daily  Sentinel. 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  16  OXford  7-4690  1  I*;*  “"I  ^  - 

_  >ty  to  .tt>e  fullest.  The  salary  is  very  OPPORTUNITY  —  Immediate  oi^ning 

WATsiTFn  Qft  compensation  for  pro-  for  an  ambitious,  all  araund  display 

1^0  HP  side  benefits  Won-  advertising  man  on  small  daily,  ready 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


We  Need  A  Young  Salesman 


1200  RPVI  '22o\-olt''l  ohn^T'^fiO^cvc^.o  '  ?®rful  Climate  with  the  best  fishing,  to  move  up,  into  larger  more  aggres 
1200  RPM.^0  volt,  3  phase.  60  cycle  |  hunting  and  skiing  in  America.  Write  daily  field,/  in  Eastern  Pennsylva 
variable  speed  slip-nng,  sl^ve  bearing  j  full  background  of  extierience.  and  Rox  360H.  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


to  move  up.  into  larger  more  aggressive 


variable  speed  slip-ring,  sleeve  bearing  ;  full  background  of  experience,  and 
motor  with  outboard  bearing  less  bed-  education.  Replies  will  be  held  in 
plate.  J.  D.  McCoy.  Indeiiendent  Pub-  I  strict  confidence.  Chas.  L.  Nicholson. 


lishing  Company,  Anderson,  S.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 
GENERAL  MANAGER 


Advertising  Director,  Yakima  Herald 
&  Republic,  Yakima,  Washington. 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 


An  important  opening  is  available  I  — 3522.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
for  an  experienced  executive  between  ' 


f  hT  SALESMAN  capable  E-xperienced  man  for  daily  newsniper 

of  handling  larger  accounts  on  daily  ,  chart  Area  3.  Good  opportunity  in 
Chart  Area  2  Future  advancement  ,  progressive  organization  for  man  with, 
based  _on_  ability.  Salary  well  above  : 


36-45  as  general  manager  of  a  Daily- 
Sunday  in  the  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  circulation  class.  Unly 

k:r‘’lT”plyU‘' P^eiSS  gTv^^^^  ■  - -  -  large  .METROPOLITAN  daily-Sun- 

detailed  information  as  to  experience.  '  ADVERTISING  STAFF?  >  day.  Chart  Area  2.  olfera  exceptional 
Salary  open  to  negotiation.  All  re-  opi>ortunity  for  exiierienced  ad  sale^ 

plies  will  be  handled  discreetly  and  Man  we  want  must  be  able  to  sell  v”** 

confidentially.  Box  3306,  Editor  and  retailers  on  HOW  as  well  as  WHY  to  RepUe"  ^nfidSai*^  *  Publisher. 

P“>>‘'sher. _  I  newspapers.  Recent  J-School  Grad.  >!'  c a.  vciiiTv - 

WANTED:  Newspaper  controller  with  j  Qualify.  You’ll  work  on  leading,  ^„‘^'^®^R|^‘‘^^,,^day*^aft^rnoorXny' 

o?*^000  i‘n'^c^:;ge;1;r:^Vrurding,‘'6“-d1y'';“k  w  itr  Xatlom  ‘‘bLkground?  e-x^n: 

Of  <6,000  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper.  i  <^ngeniai  surrounoingii.  o-aay  weeK,  -oiorv  reouirements  suddIv  ref- 

Please  give  full  information  in  reply.  plus  liberal  commission 

«ayk:sai.  a»:ii  _ _ 1  olan.  retirement  and  insurance  VM^n^fita.  erences.  rress,  L-naries  _ luw^ 


ARE  YOU  SEEKING 
TOP  SPOT  ON  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  STAFF? 


ability  in  sales,  copy  and  layout  work. 
Good  salary  and  commission,  hospital¬ 
ization.  life  insurance  and  fiension 
benefits.  Write  giving  full  background 
to  Box  3629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Hoe  8-Cylinder  Comic  Press,  which  will  be  treated  confidentially!  P**"-  retirement  and  insurance  benefits, 

cut-off.  Speed  36,000.  AC  drive.  |  Publication  does  not  now  have  con-  '■'’cume  giving  age.  education. 


Stereotype  equipment.  Available  now.  i  troller.  Box  3306,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


-ORD  NEED  Business  Manager  for  two 

's-'P''-'  weeklies,  planning  morning  daily  Chart 

D.;„  id.hn  Area  10.  Competitive  field.  Invest 
noise,  laano  ,  j5  qqq  gg^g^  Editor  &  Pub- 

'  lisher. 


/xir  IIIBII  rt-suiiiv  Kiviiig  bbc,  euucswun.  |  ^  ^  p  C  A  1  TCk  JAM  Dl  I  1C 

experience  and  salary  requirements  to  i  Sr/\L-.b  jALtoM  AIN-I  LU  J 
Box  3600.  Editor  and  Publisher. 


t,tUKt7b  UXhUKU  w^kUes.  plannTng  mor’nirg  da?ly  ClTrt  -  WE  ARE  looking  for  a  young  man  30 

P.  0.  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho  ;  Area  10  ^-P^t^ive  fiejd  Inve^  |  DISPLAY  ;^,„rg  n^a'tTonaT'te^spari^r  X^tS 

- - -  ,  *6.000  up.  Box  3609,  Editor  4  Pub-  ^  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  He  is  a  man  who  can  he  the  best  space 

SitfrMtrM  ~~  ~  .  - : — - ; — r-i - : —  salesman  on  Madiacn  Ave  in  New 

- EXPERIENCED  man  to  handle  top  York.  That’s  only  a  start !  He  wants 

GOOD  EQUIPMENT  VALUES  I  'dV  fS.’,  Ill  *.5rK:‘”d.,r 

«!.*  V:„d,nK.l 

Lincoln  plans  hospitalization  life  insur-  ARE  you  the  man  we  want?  Tell  us 

M*^“^  **^*"*'  Times,  Farming-  'vacaSons.  travel  expenses,  why  and  the  salai^  you  expect.  Box 

“•  unlimited  recreational  facilities.  Un-  3636.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Tubular  Casting  Box  &  .  '  usual  opportunity.  Send  resume,  tear-  _  _ _ _ _ — 

*'Sr*x''r?  ,  Artists  •  Cartoonists  sheets  airmail  to:  Advertising  Director, 

Cutters  - Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Fair-  RETAIL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

26  to  64’*  I  CREATIVE  ARTIST— Chart  Area  10  ,  banks.  Alaska. 

10  x  15  CAP  New  Series  Job  Press  |  metropolitan  newspaper  is  looking  for  ;  _ *  _  I  >VE  HAVE  opening  for  experienced 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 


ance,  paid  vacations,  travel  expenses,  why  and  the  salary  you 
Unlimited  recreational  facilities.  Un-  3^36.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

usual  opportunity.  Send  resume,  tear-  _  _ _ -  - 

sheets  airmail  to:  Advertising  Director, 

Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Fair-  RETAIL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 


10  x  15  CAP  New  Series  Job  Press  i  metropolitan  newspaper  is  looking  for  !  _ *  _  I  >VE  HAVE  opening  for  experienced 

*  .  u.  «  J  *  creative  artist  for  iU  news  depart-  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MAN-  and  well-dualified  display  salesman. 

26  H.P.  Variable  Speed  A.C.  Press  i  ment.  Please  furnish  full  details  of  ACER  for  fine,  medium  size  eastern  Excellent  working  conditions.  Insur- 


background,  experience  and  education  daily.  Real  opportunity  for  advance-  ance  benefits,  etc.  References  as  to 

in  first  letter  to  Box  3531,  Editor  A  ment.  Perhaps  you  are  assistant  on  character  and  ability  required,  as  well 

Publisher.  Please  do  not  send  samples  larger,  or  manager  of  national  on  as  resume  of  past  advertising  sales 

with  first  letter.  smaller  daily.  All  details  to  Box  3521.  exjierience.  Good  salary  plus  bonuses. 

Editor  A  Publisher.  Write  or  call  Thomas  R.  Alvord,  Eve- 


TORM  Tables.  Dump  Trucks  in  first  letter  to  Box  3531,  Editor  A 

NEW  Hall  Mat  Rollers  Publisher.  Please  do  not  send  samples 

J  ii  ^iL  II  with  first  letter. 

and  Many  Other  Itenns 

Thom.s  W.  H<,ll  Co.  , - CirMo^ - 

!  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  experi- 
Stamford,  Conn.  enced  in  national  monthly  field  for 

- I  all  -  Protestant  religious  publication. 

a  '  eo’;?:tJtior"Mua't  k'n^t':'  to‘’‘5rr"ec‘l 

DumL  vacuum  ^uild  several  hundred  thousand 

subscription  list.  We  sre  highly  qual- 
22? V  editorially  and  well  financed. 

LlW  ^  Confidential  to  Box  3525.  Editor  & 

ceiient  condition.  Spout  and  pump,  '  p„kh«k«- 

Goss  cur\’ed  shaver  and  Hoe  tail  cutter.  I  - - - - 

Individual  motors.  The  Leader  Press.  OLD  ESTABLISHED  DAILY  has 


Write  or  call  Thomas  R.  Alvord,  Eve¬ 
ning  Outl(wk.^anta  Monjea.  Californ^ 
WAnTi^jD  Long  established  Southern 


- -  ADVERTISING  SA^SMAN  for  small  ^aFTTilD^  i;;ng“  establiThed  "Southe™ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  experi-  |  Pay  '"7*  California  6.500  daily  in  growing  field 

enced  in  national  monthly  field  for  ^  “»>ssion.  ^day  week.  Box  3630,  Edi-  oiwning  for  display  ad- 

all  -  Protestant  religious  publication,  tor  &  Publisner. _ vertising  manager.  Good  opportunity. 

Prefer  man  of  evangelical  spiritual  salary,  living  conditions.  Residential 

conviction.  Must  know  how  to  direct  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  community.  Box  3601.  Editor  &  Pub- 

and  build  several  hundred  thousand  v  CN I  lOMNio  us^her. 

suhecription  list.  We  are  highly  qual-  Long-established  medium-size  daily, - 

I  editorially  and  well  finance^  ;  chart  Area  1,  will  shortly  have  open-  Editorial 

Confidential  to  Box  3525,  Editor  &  i  advertising  manager.  We  want  ^ 

I  Publisher. _  „  man  with  experience,  who  must  have  DESKMAN  for  unusual,  high  ipiality 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  DAILY  has  made  successful  use  of  Bureau  tech-  M-E  60,000  New  England  Daily.  No 


vertising  manager.  Good  opportunity, 
salary,  living  conditions.  Residential 
community.  Box  3601,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisdier. 


P.O.  Box  777,  Oklahoma  City!  I  opening  for  Circulation  Manager.  Ideal  niques  in  his  local  selling.  We  choose  drones  needed.  Guild  shop,  plus-  profit 

,ma.  ;  for  young  man  or  present  district  I  QQ'’  »tn**  carefully:  most  of  us  have  sharing.  Box  3346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  manager.  Must  know  ABC  System  and  ,  been  with  the  paiwr  a  long  time.  Salary  MANAGING  EDITOR.  Highly  com- 

ITant*/!  tn  Ruv  handle  carriers.  Write  Jno.  i  open;  starting  date  can  be  arranged  small  afternoon  daily.  Tough 

- **^  ”"****  _  Q.  Lambert.  General  Manager.  Natchez  ;  fnr  mutual  convenience- we  d  like  sue-  ^  chickens  needed. 

_  _  _  !  _ A.  _  _ i__i _ *  t  4«Asafiil  aTiftli4*onf  tr\  urnrlr  wifh  nrasAnt  *  _  .  --  ..  j.  .  ••  • 


timmme  ‘  bow  to  handle  camers.  wni 

- **^”"**°  _  1  Q.  Lambert.  General  Manager.  : 

LUDLOWS,  Linos,  Intertypes,  mats,  i  Democrat,  Natchez.  Mississippi. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Ine.  ,  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi- 
688  Plymouth  Court.  Chicago  6,  III.  enceii  country  district  managei 


— -  ■  .  ■  ^  advancement  for  builder.  $105.00  a 

WANTED:  8-paffe  Duplex  or  Goaz  week  salary  and  car.  Chart  Area  11. 

^t-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when  Box  3617,  ^itor  ft  Publisher, 
available.  Northern  Machine  Works,  ■  ■  ■  ' 

*23  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa.  Disnla-r  Advertisinm 


Democrat.  Natchez,  Mississippi.  cessful  applicant  to  work  with  present  ^  3347,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Kfr» — t - ^  advertising  manai;er  for  a  while.  Write, - - — - - - — — 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi-  jfivinjf  full  information  and  salary  BEGINNING  REPORTER  for  small 

ence<]  country  district  manager.  ran^e  desired  to  Box  3624.  Editor  ft  Ohio  daily.  Will  consider  trainee.  Car 

advancement  for  build^  $105.00  a  publisher.  helpful.  Prefer  single  man.  Excellent 


Publisher.  helpful.  Prefer  single  man.  Excellent 

- opportunity  for  beKinner  to  learn  all 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  northern  phases  of  reporting.  Write  Box  3431, 
California's  fastest  ^rrowinj?  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Above  averapre  opportunity  for  atrffres-  COPYREADER.  assistant  news  editor 


•23  N  4th  St  Phila  6  Pa  I  ^  •  i  ^-'Hnnirnia  »  ihmcsi  KrowiiiK  iiaiiy.  ^  ^  - — - 

-  _ .,  ni  a.  ,  _  I  UtMptay  AaV€ntMtng  _ |  Above  averapre  opportunity  for  atrprres-  COPYREADER.  assistant  news  editor 

Wtt  T  T>  ^  iTTrtPTTYA  PTTV  OIT  i9  000  nHHinff  *lve  younjf  adman  who  wants  to  go  fQf  ABC  5038  xemi-weekly  with  size- 

Jrj^'indwVri  ‘MaShi^r'^nd  five  Tan  1^1  Murt'"^  P'---  ~S* 

ment-Tnywbfre  1^  U  S  A  '  aggreasive  with  layout  and  copy  i  “‘’■'•‘y  Hiat  will  ^E-L-L.  L/^ated  in  petency  and  dependability.  lalmouth. 

anywhere  tn  U.S.A.  ,bilitv.  Salarv  nlua  commisaion.  WriU  ,  cf  California  a  greatest  _recrea-  Massachusetts.  Enterprise.  _ 


_  ,  ability.  Salary  plus  commission.  Write 

PRIN’TCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  I  Box  8318,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


Uonal  area.  Start  *100  w^k  plus  ^VOMAN.  Some  experience  preferred. 


277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N. 


16*PAGE  TUBULAR  PRESS  wanted  weekly  with  own  plant.  60  miles  out- 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  some  ^Zn  ’itiw^’k^o'^^d-iarrhlight?  ^Im":  ?S?f1es"ii^nU!rir“f^r' ^ 

editorial  ability  for  ffrowintr  suburban  r«i|fnpnii»  assume  luii  responsioiiiry  lor  snarp, 

- ,  . - .ai.  _,._a  ...a.  ainif.  i,.aiiiornia.  competitive  woman's  pajfe  in  combma- 


Fithin  next  10  months.  Prefer  com-  side  of  New  York  City.  This  job  has  NEED  ’TOP  FUGHT  young  ad  aaUs-  tion  with  general  assignment,  ^nd 

Plete  outfit  including  stereo,  chases,  a  definite  future  for  an  ambitious  man.  Good  opportun:*v.  Pera-'nal  in-  full  details  and  salary  expected  to 

«tc.  Give  complete  detaila.  Neosho  man.  Send  full  details  to  Box  3623,  terview  necessary.  Confidential.  Refer-  Robert  Thomas,  City  Editor,  Daily 


(Missouri)  Daily  News.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  7,  1957 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR 

wanted  to  take  complete  charge  oi 
news  department  of  13,000  midwest 
daily,  non-comiietitive.  Must  have  mid¬ 
west  background,  previous  experience 
as  editor  or  city  editor,  be  able  to 
properly  direct  staff,  build  news  and 
photo  coverage.  Long  established, 
strong  afternoon  paper.  Age  open. 
Good  salary,  good  future.  Write  full 
details,  complete  resume,  and  back¬ 
ground  in  Box  3432,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Also  give  availability  for  inter¬ 
view  at  our  expense.  Replies  held 
confidential. _ 

LIBRARIAN.  Good  opportunity  for 
man  or  woman  capable  of  re-organiz¬ 
ing.  increasing  usefulness  of  library 
already  established  on  100,000  daily  in 
South.  Box  3402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED  —  Young  energetic  reporter 
who  can  use  camera  and  cover  general 
assignments.  Experience  desirable  but 
not  essential  if  desire  and  ability  are 
there.  Write  salary  requirements,  i>er- 
sonal  details  and  references.  Don  E. 
Beiittie,  Editor,  Ashland  Times-Gazette, 

Ashland,  Ohio. _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  16-18  page 
weekly  for  a  News  writer  and  Adver¬ 
tising  man.  Who  can  handle  Camera 
and  help  in  Advertising  Department. 
Experience  in  News  writing  and  Edi¬ 
torial  is  a  Must.  $125.00  to  start  for 
the  right  person.  Wire  collect  Earl 
Seed,  Clarion,  Rochester,  Michigan. 
REPORTER  for  progressive  newspa¬ 
per,  13,500  circulation,  city  of  13,000, 
good  wage  scale,  real  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Some  desk,  sports  work 
involved.  Write  Managing  Editor, 
Daily  News,  Norfolk.  Nebraska. 

REPORTER 

Henry  Leader,  Courier-News 
Plainfield.  N.  J. 


FREE 

MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  letter, 
with  list  of  available  jobs  and  nation¬ 
wide  employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 
Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madison,  Qii- 
eago,  Illinois. _ 

REPORTER  WANTED  on  progressive 
semi-weekly,  adding  a  man  to  our 
news  staff.  Give  qualifications  and 
expectations  in  first  letter.  Tullahoma 
News,  Box  1399,  Tullahoma,  Tennessee. 
COPYREADER  —  Fast,  accurate  copy- 
reader  for  metropolitan  morning  news- 
pat>er  in  Chart  Area  10,  prefer  appli¬ 
cant  under  35.  Furnish  full  details  of 
education,  background  and  experience 

to  Box  3532,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  GENERAL  ASSIGN- 
MENT,  wanted  for  permanent  iKwition 
on  afternoon  daily.  Journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  or  young  man  with  some  actual 
experience  preferred.  Excellent  salary. 
Write  or  call  collect.  Manager,  Pharos- 

Tribune,  Logansport,  Indiana. _ 

WANTED  —  Sports  writer  for  Ohio 
daily  with  circulation  in  excess  of 
10,000.  Looking  toward  sports  editor¬ 
ship.  Contact  William  T.  Amos,  editor. 
Sidney,  Ohio,  News.  Indicate  salary 

expected  and  references. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  PLUS  is  what  we 
want.  Good  solid  background  of  news¬ 
paper  experience,  ability  to  direct  and 
guide  news  staff,  sobriety  and  pro¬ 
gressiveness  are  job  requisites.  We 
want  a  man  who  wants  to  live,  work 
and  eat  newspai>ering.  We  are  a  con¬ 
servative,  non-sensational  palter  of 
near  25,000  daily  circulation  in  chart 
area  2.  We  are  looking  for  an  individ¬ 
ual  who  will  help  us  find  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  our  palter  continually.  Write 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  Box 
3441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SINGLE  MAN,  accredited  J  -  school 
graduate,  preferably  one  year’:  weekly 
experience  to  join  prize  winning, 
prosperous,  growing  weekly.  Start  as 
reporter.  If  qualified,  will  be  trained 
in  phases  of  weekly  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  be  capable  of  becoming 
publisher's  assistant.  Healthy,  no  clock 
watcher.  Give  FULL  details  of  self, 
experience,  draft  status,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  References  required:  will  be 
checked.  Preference  to  applicants  in 
West:  personal  interview  most  desir¬ 
able.  John  D.  Seater,  Jr.,  Arizona 
Record.  Globe,  Arizona. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER  for  small  daily  in  Iowa. 
Must  know  sports  and  handle  camera. 
Good  opportunity  for  beginner.  State 
salary  expected.  Box  3529,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AFTERNOON  daily  needs  assistant 
sports  editor.  List  qualifications,  ref¬ 
erences,  and  salary  reifuirements.  Box 
3622,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


ARE  YOU  MAKING  FULLEST 
USE  OF  YOUR 
TALENT  AND  EXPERIENCE? 

If  not,  we  may  be  interested 
in  talking  to  you.  The  Middle- 
town  Daily  Record  —  the  pio¬ 
neering  cold  type  offset  news- 
paiier  you’ve  heard  so  much 
about — is  expanding  iio  rapidly 
that  we  now  have  a  number  of 
key  news  and  editorial  spots 
0|ten  for  promising  men  and 
women.  The  atmosphere  at  the 
Record  calls  for  old-fashioned 
excitement  about  putting  out 
a  topflight  newspai>er,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  capacity  to  work 
hard,  write  well,  and  have 
ideas.  We  have  a  fine  staff, 
but  we  must  add  to  it.  We 
offer  good  salaries,  paid  hos¬ 
pital  and  surgical  benefits,  sick 
leave,  paid  vacations,  and  a 
fine  future.  We  need  editorial 
executives,  copy  editors,  sub¬ 
urban  editor,  photographers 
and  reporters  for  both  city  and 
county  assignments,  and  a  full¬ 
time  librarian.  If  you  feel 
yourself  ready  to  join  the  staff 
of  a  growing,  prize-winning 
newspai^er,  send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  David  Bernstein,  Edi¬ 
torial  Director,  Middletown 
Daily  Record,  Middletown,  N.Y. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  aggressive, 
progressive  evening  newspaper  of 
20,000  circulation  in  Chart  Area  1. 
Good  Pay.  splendid  working  conditions, 
chance  for  advancement  with  news¬ 
paper  man's  newspaper.  Box  3630, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

BEGINNING  REPORTER.  Medium 
size  Texas  daily  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  beginning,  or  limited  experi¬ 
enced  reporter,  (^r  preferable.  Joel 
Combs.  Managing  Editor,  Pampa  News, 

Pampa,  Texas. _ _ 

EDITOR,  for  prominent  export  maga¬ 
zine.  Must  have  competent  Spanish 
and  familiarity  with  Latin-American 
industry  and  Agriculture.  Box  3610, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  For  Morning 
Daily,  circulation  17,700,  area  3,  in 
growing  coastal  city.  Must  have  suffi¬ 
cient  experience  to  write  majority  of 
editorials  and  edit  page’s  features.  F7ve 
day,  40-hour  week.  Give  details  of 
educational  background,  review  of  past 
employment,  references  and  samples. 
State  salary  desired.  Box  3616,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ _ _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  midwest  daily.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced.  Knowledge  of  photography  help¬ 
ful.  Job  open  ^ptember  18.  Box  3625, 

E<litor  &  Publisher. _ 

HELP  WANTED  —  Sports  writer  or 
Editor  with  at  least  one  year’s  experi¬ 
ence.  Permanent,  with  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Ten  in  6 
years  have  advanced.  Box  8614,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

MALE  OR  FEMALE  LI  Energetic 
Northern  Vermont  Daily  needs  reporter, 
for  general  assignment,  features.  Must 
h.ave  car,  some  experience.  Advance¬ 
ment,  benefits.  Job  open  September 
23.  Write  all,  send  samples  in  first 
letter.  Box  3600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPORTER  AND  NIGHT  -  SIDE 
SPORTS  EDITOR,  Chart  Area  2  daily. 
Reporter  will  cover  beat  day  time.  Tell 
all  in  letter,  salary  desired,  etc.  Box 

3615.  F,ditor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER  and  sports  writer  on  small 
growing  daily.  Need  car.  Would  pre¬ 
fer  single  man,  recent  J  grad,  and/or 
man  with  year  or  two  cxi)erience  on 
daily.  Fine  opportunity  to  learn  all 
phases  of  reporting.  Chart  Area  10. 
Write  Box  3602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER-DESK  combination  or  re- 
iwrting  only  opening  quickly.  Write 
Dan  Beebe.  Oroville  (California)  Mer- 
cury:  references,  experience,  age. _ 

SOUTHERN  LAKE  MICHIGAN  daily, 
22,000  class  wants  two  reporters,  one 
S)x>rts  and  one  general  assignments. 
Write  News  Editor,  News- Palladium. 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 


Instructors 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  MAN,  probably 
from  business  side,  needed  to  teach, 
serve  as  publisher  of  university  daily 
I  member  ANPA,  AP,  ABC).  Open 
late  this  year.  Previous  teaching  not 
essential:  can  do  graduate  work.  Per¬ 
manent.  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN 

Working  foreman  for  four  weekly 
and  six-day  daily  in  mountain  re¬ 
sort  town:  Chart  Area  2.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  have  previous  super¬ 
vision  exiwrience  and  leadership 
ability.  Union  shop.  Box  8422, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DANVILLE.  ILLINOIS.  (40,000).  A 
Gannett  Newspaper  (union)  needs  2 
operators  and  2  Doormen.  $104.60, 
hours,  vacation,  insurance,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  pension.  Apply  James 
Rickard.  The  Commerciai-News,  17  W. 
North  St. _ 


STEREO  FOREMAN  for  Los  Angeles 
suburban  daily  newspaper.  Good  equip¬ 
ment,  good  pay.  Write  full  particulars 
to  Deane  Funk.  Evening  Outlook, 
Santa  Monica.  California. _ 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
Journeyman  Pressman 
No  Floaters  .  .  . 

THE  LIMA  CITIZEN 
I.ima,  Ohio 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


COLLFX3E 

PUBUC  RELAnONS  POSmON 

Small  midwest  college  has  opening  for 
Director  of  Information.  Young  man 
with  college  degree  and  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism  desired.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  3612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
TELL  US  .  .  . 

The  20  lesson  Howard  Parish  Cor¬ 
respondence  Course  in  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  does  for  them  the  complete  train¬ 
ing,  and  retraining,  job  they  want 
done  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  the  time 
and  noaterial  available  to  do. 

Increasing  numbers  of  CAMs  are 
enrolling  themselves  .  .  .  and  their 
staff  members.  (273  newspapers  have 
now  enrolled  people  from  their  Classi¬ 
fied  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di¬ 
rectors  and  Business  Managers  have 
taken  the  course  to  broaden  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Classified. 

The  cost  is  $66,  payable  as  little  u 
$16  upon  enrollment  and  $2.66  a  week 
for  20  weeks.  To  enroll  .  .  .  just  send 
the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  take 
the  course,  and  the  address  to  which 
you  wish  the  lessons  mailed. 

Descriptive  brochure  on  request. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
a  division  of 

Howard  Parish  Associates,  Inc. 
Classified  Advertising 
Development  Service 
2900  N.  W.  79th  St.  Miami  47.  Fla. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


ADMAN,  16  years  top  midwest  and 
eastern  daily.  Family  man,  82.  Al¬ 
lege,  wanting  permanent  relocation. 
Presently  in  New  York  area.  Boi 
3412,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

MANAGEMENT  POSmON  desired. 
Experienced,  successful ;  36,  top  back¬ 
ground.  Now  semi-weekly  mananr. 
Former  owner.  Write  Box  8428,  Editor 

dl  Publisher. _ _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  —  Top  flight 
Executive.  Prefer  large  paper  or 
chain.  Cost  reduction  and  typographic 
expert.  Best  references.  Box  864$, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

PUBLISHER-BUSINESS  MANAGER 
TOP  U.  S.  and  European  experience 
Economical  operator.  Prestige  and 
profit  builder  with  ail  -  department 
I  know-how  including  mechanical  and 
'  budget  controL  Available  short  notice 
1  Top  references.  Box  8638,  Editor  s 

^  Publisher.  _ _ 

I  Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  17  yean 
exi>erience  all  phases  circulation  and 
mail  room.  Desire  change  to  larger 
operation  and  opportunities.  Promo¬ 
tion  minded,  cost  conscious,  aware  of 
managements  desires.  Resume  and  wf- 
erences  on  request.  Box  3633,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ _ 

ALERT  CIRCULATOR  12  years  ex- 
lierience  as  Field  Man  and  Country 
CTirculation  Manager  desires  top  spot 
on  small  or  medium  daily.  Box  3611. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


“0 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


IF  I  CAN'T  double  your  circulation 
you’d  better  close  up  shop  I  Increase 
circulation  consistently  successful  in 
metropolitan  areas  can  guarantee  sub¬ 
stantial  gains  at  lowest  cost.  Receptive 
to  top  offers.  Box  3616,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  —  E.xperi- 
ence  13,000  to  2«0,000.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  merchant  carrier,  ABC, 
mail,  promotion,  office  routine,  labor 
relations,  transportation,  dealers  and 
distributors.  Write  Box  3619,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

IS  YOUR  circulation  department  run 
down  or  needs  developing?  43  years 
newspaper  experiences.  Young  man¬ 
ager  51,  not  afraid  of  work.  Prefer 
mid  or  far  west  (California)  small 
daily.  Earl  Bond,  Bradford,  Penna. 


_ Clastified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIKD  MANAGER  or  Assistant. 
20  years  advertising  experience.  Re- 
locate.  Box  3632.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CLASSinED  MANAGER— top  calibre. 
Proof  in  past  records.  Now  available. 
Box  3608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dispatch  >  Production 


The  toughest  job 
in  the  plant  to  fill. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION  AND 
DETAIL  MAN. 

CURRENTLY  with  an  agency  after 
twenty-five  years  in  the  newspaper 
field,  I  find  the  pace  too  slow  and  am 
anxious  to  get  back  with  a  newspaper. 
Previously  headed  up  the  display  or 
publication  desk  for  a  daily  paper  with 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  circulation 
.  .  .  familiar  with  all  steps  of  news¬ 
paper  production,  advertising  make-up, 
romposing  room,  stereotyping,  engrav¬ 
ing  and  pressroom  .  .  .  and  am  capable 
of  setting  op  and  maintaining  an 
efficient  production  department  that 
will  work  harmoniously  with  editorial 
and  advertising  departments.  My  ex¬ 
perience  would  enable  me  to  be  a  more 
than  competent  assistant  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent.  Box  8606, 
Editor  It  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


(  YEARS  ASSISTANT  to  National 
iUvertising  Manager  on  large  paper. 
Desire  national  manager  spot  on 
smaller  paper.  36,  family  man,  2 
years  college.  Box  8328,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 

former  retail  manager,  classi¬ 
fied  manager  of  small  dailies  and  re¬ 
tail  and  national  salesman  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily  is  looking  for  a  position 
where  his  advertising  know-how  will 
pay  off  in  lineage  increases  for  the 
paper  and  earnings  for  him.  Prefer 
a  paper  in  the  10  to  25  thousand 
bracket.  Family  man,  middle  thirties. 
Box  8811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

good  display  advertising  salesman 
wishes  to  return  to  the  metropolitan 
"  n  where  being  a  member  of  the 
guild  is  not  a  condition  of  emplojrment. 
C^pletely  familiar  with  Bureau  of 
Advertising  and  George  Newstedt. 
"aye  handled  department  store  and 
major  classifications.  Formerly  with 
one  of  the  top  ten  papers  In  the 
country.  Age  85.  family  man.  Box 
»610.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  ADMAN.  16  years  know- 
how.  Presently  employed  New  York 
area.  Necessary  pre-requisites  for  top 
amt.  Will  relocate  family  for  right 
opnortnni'y.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
^84.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


^J^FFN'D.MII.K  Advertising  Director, 
88.  marrie<I.  desires  better  opportunity. 
Best  references.  Box  8634,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


_ Editorial _ 

ABLF,  roPYREADER  with  feeling  for 
words.  Can  tighten  copy  quickly.  Slot 
wperience.  Will  go  only  to  good  paper. 
Box  8819.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


Editorial 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  from  coast-to-coaat  at  no 
charge  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or 
Wire  MIDTOWN  AGENCY,  130  West 
42  St..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  WI  7-6746. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  seeks 
teaching  post  year  '67-’68.  Box  3312, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Seven  years  magazine  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  reporting,  rewrite,  copydesk, 
layout,  picture  work,  editing.  Now 
editing  house  organs  as  free-lancer. 
Creative  and  dependable.  Married.  30, 
J-Grad,  Navy  vet.  Box  3336,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Hatful  of  award-winning,  circulation¬ 
building  ideas.  Family  man.  39.  10 
years’  varied  daily  editorial  experience, 
wants  small  daily  managing  editors 
post.  Substantial  investment  cash  for 
right  situation.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
6.  2  or  Wisconsin,  Box  3363,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  now  in  Public  Relations, 
wants  return  as  editor  small  daily  or 
weekly.  Unusual,  circulation-getting 
ideas.  Work  at  reporters  pay  during 
trial.  Box  3419,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

35-YEAR-OLD  newspaperman,  em¬ 
ployed  in  agricultural  publications 
field,  seeks  to  return  to  newspaper. 
Journalism  school  graduate,  familiar 
with  all  newsroom  jobs,  can  use 
Siteed-Graphic.  Married,  two  children. 
Box  3437,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


PACKAGED  DEAL 

Are  you  the  editor  or  publisher  of 
a  newspaper  with  circulation  between 
20.000  and  200.000  who  is  thinking  of 
expanding  this  fall?  Possibly  you’d 
like  to  establish  a  new  bureau.  Maybe 
you  want  to  enlarge  your  present  staff. 
YOU’RE  our  target! 

WE’D  like  to  offer  a  packaged  deal: 
two  newsmen  and  a  photographer. 
Our  collective  experience: 

•ALL  PHASES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
•POLICE  REPORTING 
•CTTY  HALL  BEAT 

•PUBUC  SERVICE  FEATURES 
AND  SERIES 

•INVESTTGATTVE  REPORTTNG 
•EDITORIALS 

•SPORTS  REPORTING 
•DAILY  COLUMN 
•LAYOUT 

WE’RE  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  experience,  ability,  youth, 
vitality  for  liberal,  responsible  news¬ 
paper. 

For  Resumes,  write  Box  8418, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WIRE  OR  NEWS  EDITOR  on  medium 
sized  P.M.  daily.  9  years  experience 
reporter-photographer,  copydesk,  wire, 
news  editor.  Steady,  reliable,  sober. 
No  floater.  B.J.  Missouri  U.,  84,  fam¬ 
ily  man.  veteran,  8126.  Box  8416,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  JOURNAUSM  GRADUATE 
now  on  a  weekly.  Wants  connection 
with  a  daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Prefers 
sports.  Box  3420.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

with  newspaper  and  magazine  exiteri- 
ence  seeks  general  assignment  spot  on 
daily  in  Chart  Areas  2,  6.  'Top  refer¬ 
ences.  College  graduate.  85,  married. 
Box  8541,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR.  16.000  a.m..  2-man 
department,  city  of  86.000,  seeks  similar 
position  on  larger  paper  or  prominent 
staff  job.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1,  2, 
3  or  6  but  will  move  anywhere  if  the 
opportunity  is  right.  Box  3544.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


STYMIED  sports  editor  seeks  college 
sports  publicity  or  job  on  alert  daily. 
J-grad,  80.  family.  Experienced  writ¬ 
ing  major  sports,  column,  layout.  Go 
anywhere  for  opportunity.  Box  8546, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COPYREADER 

12  years  top  experience.  Single.  82, 
sober,  J-grad,  Chart  Area  12.  Box 
3620,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

for  September  7,  1957 


Editorial 


DEADENDED  on  successful,  smug, 
sluggish  midwest  100,000  daily ;  seek 
enterprising,  forthright  daily  where 
good  work  is  demanded  and  appreci¬ 
ated.  Reporting  or  desk.  J-grad,  five 
years  dailies,  two  AP.  References. 
Pleasant  city,  no  South.  Box  3605, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  ready  for  a  better  job. 
Copyreader  on  100,000  p.m.  for  past 
3  years.  Have  also  worked  wire,  make¬ 
up,  sports.  Prefer  p.m.  in  Chart  Arens 
3,  4,  6,  9,  10.  Box  3504.  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — 3,000  class  California  daily. 
Wants  to  do  real  job  on  larger  paper. 
Chart  Area  11  or  12.  Box  3509,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

GOOD  RELIABLE  REPORTER  look¬ 
ing  for  assignment  in  New  York  City 
area  or  California.  Have  worked  both 
coa.sta.  Vet,  married,  28.  BA  J-Grad. 
Box  3614,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


FORDHAM  JOURNALISM  GRAD 
with  metropolitan  daily  experience 
available  in  early  October  for  New 
York  area  editorial  position.  Married, 
vet.  car.  Box  3503,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  WANT  TO  BE  EDITOR  of  small 
city  daily.  Chart  Areas  3-6,  9-12.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases  editorial,  15  years 
large,  small  dailies.  Age  36,  married, 
3  sons.  Looking  for  permanent  spot. 
Interested  salary-stock  or  profit-sharing 
deal.  Box  3619,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

J-GRAD,  solid  training  plus 
experience,  wants  reporting 
(general  assignment  of  sports) 
or  copy  desk  position.  Veteran, 
willing  to  locate  anywhere. 

Box  3526.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  NATIVE 
SPANISH  or  English,  advertising 
background,  knowledge  exports,  experi¬ 
ence  technical  and  scientific  subjects, 
travel  if  necessary,  18,000  start.  Pres¬ 
ently  Spanish  Editor  Trade  Magazine. 
Who  wants  TOP  man  some  or  com¬ 
bination  above  capacities?  Box  8518, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  23.  RARING  TO  GO  on 
his  first  job.  Trained,  alert,  inquisitive 
Leaves  Army  Octot>er  5.  BA-Cohimbia. 
MJ-Missouri.  Battalion  PIO  man  in 
Army.  Prefer  New  York  City  area. 
Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Box  8507.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

TALENT  COUNT?  Young  man  with 
two  years  writing  experience  wants 
job  on  daily.  One  year  as  city  reporter, 
oil  editor  for  small  daily.  Year  in 
public  relations  for  state  bureau  and 
work  on  service  newspaper.  Veteran 
Can  use  press  camera.  Have  car.  Send 
complete  details.  Clippings  on  request 
Box  3518.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


VET,  86,  J-GRAD.  Two  years  small 
daily.  Six  years  large  Publications  de¬ 
partment  electronic  firm.  Experienced 
makeup,  layout,  beads,  rewrite,  sports, 
editoriah.  technical  writing.  Puldica- 
tions  production.  Some  photo.  Have 
Speed  Graphic,  car.  Relocate  overseas 
if  job  suits.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  4. 
9.  10.  12.  Box  8517.  Editor  A  Publisher 
I  STAND  ON~M’r"H^r)S!  —  If  you 
would  put  life  In  your  pages  with  hesds 
that  have  meat  and  sysirkle.  I  am 
your  copyreader.  Also  features.  Go 
anvwhere.  Box  3635,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

DESKMAN— REPORTER 

Excellent  Editor.  Top  Writer. 

Box  3486.  Fklitor  A  Publisher. 
DILIGENT  1957  college  graduate  with 
four  years  of  heavy  writing  experience 
on  award-winning  college  paper  de¬ 
sires  beginning  editorial  job  on  small 
daily  or  weekly  in  Chart  Area  2.  Used 
to  hard  work  and  long  hours.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  "only”  re¬ 
quirement.  Box  3631,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
WASHI.NGTON  Experienced,  capable 
correspondent,  operating  indei>endently 
can  assume  additional  accounts.  White 
House,  Capitol  Hill,  and  Federal- 
agency  accreditetl.  Fast,  dependable 
service,  reasonable  rates.  Mac.  Smith, 
1142  National  Press  Building,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C. 


Editorial 


WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER,  29,  mar¬ 
ried,  degree,  seeking  position  with 
future.  Strong  newspaper  background 
and  record  of  sales  to  top  national 
magazines.  Car  and  extensive  photo 
equipment.  Free  to  travel.  Capable  of 
researching,  writing,  illustrating  qual¬ 
ity  features.  Presently  living  N.Y.C., 
but  will  consider  relocation  for  right 
opportunity.  Box  3628,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUN/3  MAN  WITH  IDEAS 
Married  newsman.  Ivy  League  grad 
who  edited  college  daily  and  has  re¬ 
ported  and  done  copy  desk  work  for 
several  of  nation’s  largest  papers, 
seeks  creative  post  with  daily  or  week¬ 
ly  in  Chart  Area  2.  Jersey  preferred. 
Have  solid  ideas  to  pep  up  writing, 
eiliting  and  layout.  Can  handle  any  or 
all  these  chores  with  vigor.  Desire  a 
growing  area :  have  eye  toward  future’ 
investment  in  paper  if  welcomed.  Have 
car.  Box  3627,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ALERT-Mature,  but  eager  to  do  a 
sui>erior  news  job  anywhere.  Qualified 
reiKirter,  copyreader  and  thinker.  U.  of 
Missouri  graduate  with  medium  size 
daily  and  wire  service  background  in 
west  and  southwest.  Want  an  editorial 
post  in  CThart  Areas  10-11-12.  Will 
submit  references  and  resume  upon 
request.  Box  3623,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA— Sports  editor,  29,  seeks 
job  he’s  been  working  toward  four 
years.  Producer  of  top  copy,  photos, 
pages.  Now  employed  in  state.  Box 
3621,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FEATURE  STORIES 

my  specialty.  For  samples  write 
Box  3604,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  5 
years’  daily  experience  including  city 
desk  work,  plus  weekly  background: 
32,  married,  veteran,  BA  degree  ^  in 
business;  seeking  post  on  P.M.  daily, 
an  location,  available  at  once,  now 
with  Chart  Area  2  daily.  Box  3620. 
tklitor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

REPORTER.  26,  one  year’s  experience 
general  assignment,  some  desk  work  on 
200,()00  plus  circulation  metropolitan 
area  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Seeks  gene¬ 
ral  assignment  spot  on  daily  40,000-— 
80,000  class.  Married,  vet.  college  grad. 

Box  3611,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR— deskman.  Seven  years 
experience.  Best  references.  Box  3607, 
Nitor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
assistant  to  production  manager  for 
daily  newspaper.  Ability  to  handle 
and  supervise  men.  Age  35.  15  years 

experience  on  large  metropolitan  daily. 
Hold  B.  A.  degree  in  business.  Union. 
Prefer  western  states.  Box  3502,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Ptiblisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS — Boon  to  any 
company.  6  years  newspaper  central 
New  Jersey.  6  years  industrial  film 
writing  and  editing.  Solid  family  man 
— diligent  worker.  Available  for  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  3515,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LIVE-WIRE  news  gal.  four  years  on 
dailies,  seeks  Public  Illations,  adver¬ 
tising.  TV  or  R,idio  job  in  Manhattan. 
Peppy,  poised,  precise.  J-School  grad. 
Box  3605,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SKILLED  WRITER  now  on  top  metro- 
liolitan  daily  seeks  challenging  and 
interesting  public  relations  position. 
(College  degree,  11'^  years  newspaper 
experience,  married.  Box  3618.  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


TECHNICAL  I  UBLIC  RELATIONS  or 
related  field.  Presently  employeil  ($7,- 
500)  but  seeking  add^  responsibility, 
challenge,  using  capabilities.  Veteran. 
38.  M.J.  degree.  Experience:  tech 
w  citing,  editing :  brochures  :  press  re¬ 
lations  :  free-lance  engineering,  science 
background.  Box  3603,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


liy  Kohert  L.  lirov»ii 

With  a  few  exceptions  in  the 
largest  cities,  and  particularly 
in  the  city  of  origin,  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  country  have 
shown  considerable  restraint  in 
reporting  the  Los  Angeles 
trial  of  Confidential  magazine. 

The  number  of  reporters  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  trial  when 
it  began  several  weeks  ago 
prepared  for  us  the  worst.  But 
it  never  materialized. 

Instead,  there  has  been  a 
high  degree  of  editorial  respon¬ 
sibility  and  most  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  newspaper  readers  have 
been  spared  from  endless  col¬ 
umns  and  sensational  display 
of  assorted  alleged  bedroom 
antics  of  some  Hollywood 
characters. 

The  A  P  Log  describes  the 
newspaper  treatment: 

“In  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette,  1,500  words;  in  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  125 
words.  There  you  have  extremes 
of  what  the  trial  is  worth  to 
the  newspapers  around  the 
country.  Outside  of  Los 
Angeles,  where  the  trial  got  its 
biggest  play  with  daily  accounts 
running  into  columns,  the  story 
could  not  be  classified  as  a 
headline  sensation.  On  its  best 
day,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
papers  checked  gave  it  page 
one  space.’’ 

It  was  further  reported  that 
none  of  the  35  papers  checked 
in  this  test  used  within  300 
words  of  the  volume  sent  by 
the  wire  services;  all  but  five 
used  less  than  half. 

Here  is  proof  that  local  news¬ 
paper  editors  do  not  take  the 
wire  copy  as  it  comes  and  cram 
it  into  their  columns.  They  are, 
instead,  taking  a  close  look  at 
what  they  receive  and  what 
they  present  to  their  readers. 
* 

Reports  from  the  movie  capi¬ 
tal  indicate  that  the  film  in¬ 
dustry  is  concerned  about  the 
possible  ill-elTects  of  this  trial 
resulting  from  the  bad  public¬ 
ity  surrounding  some  of  their 
stars. 

That  is  understandable.  It  is 
particularly  unfortunate  that 
those  receiving  the  greatest 
publicity  are  not  the  principals 
in  the  trial  but  the  big  name 
stars  who  were  the  subject  of 
articles  in  Confidential  and  who 
have  been  called  as  witnesses. 
Some  of  them  have  their  own 
libel  suits  pending. 

It  may  be  of  some  comfort 
to  the  movie  moguls,  however, 
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to  learn  that  the  so-called  bad 
publicity  is  not  getting  a  big 
play  in  the  nation’s  press.  In 
fact,  one  editor  has  been  delet¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  stars 
from  the  stories.  Maybe  others 
have  also  done  it. 

Sylvan  Meyer,  editor  of  the 
GaimsvUle  (Ga.)  Times,  ran 
this  two-column  bold-face  box 
on  the  front  page  when  the 
trial  started: 

“The  Daily  Times  publishes 
today  a  story  on  page  12  about 
a  libel  trial  in  piogress  in 
California.  Two  so-called  ‘scan¬ 
dal  magazines’  are  on  trial.  But 
the  persons  involved  in  the 
allegedly  libelous  articles  pub¬ 
lished  by  those  magazines  are 
not  on  trial.  Therefore,  the 
Daily  Times  will  not  publish 
their  names  on  the  theory  that 
doing  .so — even  though  fully 
permissible  by  law — would  con¬ 
stitute  as  great  an  injustice  as 
their  publication  in  the  first 
instance,  if  indeed  such  were 
libelous.’’ 

Explaining  thi.s  action  to  us, 
Mr.  Meyer  wrote:  “We  got  to 
talking  around  the  office  the 
other  day  about  coverage  of 
the  trial.  Those  ‘pore’  movie 
actors  caught  unshirted  hell  in 
the  two  trashy  magazines  and 
now  they’re  catching  it  with  a 
lot  more  circulation  through 
the  dally  press  which  is  en¬ 
thusiastically  though  piously 
repeating  the  canards. 

“Makes  no  difference  whether 
the  stuff  is  libelous  or  not, 
since  court  proceedings  are 
privileged.  The  question  was, 
‘Are  we  doing  a  Confidential 
job  second-hand  to  people  who 
haven’t  been  charged  with  any¬ 
thing  but  are  merely  witnesses?’ 

“We’re  not  generally  so 
sanctimonious  and  don’t  have 
any  rules  about  such  things. 
The  business  just  made  me  feel 
like  I  needed  a  bath. 

“Local  reaction:  none  that  1 
know  of,  just  as  there  was 
none  to  the  stoiies  we  printed 
before  examining  our  con¬ 
sciences.” 

«  «  * 

It  may  be  news  to  some 
people  that  newspaper  editors 
can  be  so  conscientious.  News¬ 
papers  are  traditionally  the 
target  of  abuse  for  supposedly 
printing  too  much  of  this  type 
of  scandal  news.  Few  people 
realize  that  there  are  1,761 
daily  newspapers  in  this 
country,  and  thousands  more 
weeklies,  and  what  they  might 
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read  in  a  metropolitan  city 
paper,  for  instance,  is  not 
typical  of  other  papers. 

James  E.  Lawrence,  editor 
of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  put 
it  this  way  when  commenting 
on  the  Confidential  coverage: 

“We  know  the  disposition  is 
to  point  fingers  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper.  It  indulges 
itself  in  scandal-hunting,  so  we 
are  told.  But  on  close  examina¬ 
tion  it  will  be  found  that  the 
average  -American  newspaper 
receives  surprisingly  diligent 
care  in  the  editing  process — all 
to  the  end  that  when  the  final 
product  puts  in  its  appearance, 
it  will  be  as  free  from  offense 
as  possible.  .  .  . 

“The  Confidential  trial  is 
only  the  latest  of  many 
examples  of  this.  The  American 
newspaj)er  can  take  a  little 
pride  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  kept  its  news  columns 
surprisingly  clean.” 

We  agree. 


Ukiah  Transaotioii 

Uriah,  Calif. 

Robeit  F.  Gerber  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Ukiah  News  from 
Douglas  Tibbetts  in  a  transac¬ 
tion  handled  by  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.  The  new  publisher 
formerly  was  in  the  advertising 
agency  business  in  Duluth, 
Minn.,  and  previously  was  with 
the  Duluth  Herald  and  News 
Tribun/;.  Mr.  Tibbetts  publishes 
Northern  California  weeklies  in 
Woodland,  Davis,  Napa  and 
East  Yolo. 

• 

On  Skiinliviiif:  Beat 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Bob  Wells,  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  copy  editor  and 
expert  skindiver,  has  flown  to 
the  islands  of  Lussinpiccolo, 
Yugoslavia,  to  cover  the  inter¬ 
national  spearfishing  champion¬ 
ships.  The  Long  Beach  Nep- 
tunes,  national  skindiving 
champions,  are  in  the  26-nation 
contests. 
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Anyone 
for  TV? 


You  have  stiff  competition  for 
your  reader’s  leisure  minutes.  To 
get  readership  and  reader  inter¬ 
est,  you’ve  got  to  get  readert inie/ 
Readertime  depends  a  great  deal 
on  pleasant,  readable  type  dress. 
Corona,  with  its  larger  look,  will 
help  you  gain  readership,  build 
circulation,  and  attract  thorough 
reader  traffic.  For  specimens,  just 
write  to  your  Linotype  Agency  or 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

gain  readertime  with 

corona 


(•  LINOTYPE 


Printt  .1  in  U.  S.  A. 


MEMPH  S 


A  2V^  BILLIOM 
DOLLAR  MARKET 
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Yes,  you  really  cover  Memphis  when  you  "put  it  in  CAPS!"  The  Morning  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  offers  you  79.1%  and  the  Evening  Press-Scimitar  70%  coverage 
of  the  City  of  Memphis  alone.  That  is  why  95.8%  of  all  national  advertisers  use 
BOTH  Memphis  Newspapers. 


Also  keep  in  mind  the  popular  Sunday  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  which  reaches  92.2%  of  all 
Memphis  families. 

But  you  get  more,  much  more  than  the 
capital  city  of  the  Mid-South!  How  much 
more?  .  .  .  60.5%  family  coverage  in  the 
62  cities  where  a  tremendous  amount  of 
PLUS  buying  power  is  concentrated. 

Two  Dailies  and  The  South's  Greatest 
Sunday  Newspaper  Combined  Daily 
Circulation  358,479  —  Sunday  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  263,076 — (ABC  Pub¬ 
lisher  Statement  3-31-57) 


SCRIPPSHOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  WorU-rettgram  i  Tht  Sun 

aEVKAND . Prnt 

PITTSRUROH . Pnu 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nuwi 

INDIANAFOUS . Tinwi 


COlUMBUS . Chinn 

CINCINNATI . Po$t 

KBITUCKY . Poh 

Covington  odhhn,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVIUI  ....  Nowi-SonHnol 


DBIVER .  .  .  Pocky  Mountom  Nows  EVANSVILLE . frtu 

BIRMINOHAM  ....  Post-HnnU  HOUSTON . Peru 

MEMPHIS . Pnu  Scimitar  FORT  WORTH . Press 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorcial  Appool  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribun* 

WASHINOTON . Nnwi  EL  PASO . HoraU  Pcst 
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